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F all the writers of eminence in the pre» + 1 
ſent age, none hath attempted ſuch 2 
| variety of ſubjects as M. de VoLTaine, 
| and few, perhaps, have excelled him in any par- 
| ticular province of literature upon which he has * 

| exerted his genius. As a Poet, a Critic, and a | 
| Satiriſt, his ſingular merit is univerſally acknow- 4 
| ledged. As a Philoſopher, his genius, as well 7 
as his temper, devoid as they ſeem to be of the | - 
| patient, perſevering, diſpaſſionate ſpirit of phi- 4 
» Jloſophical inveſtigation, raiſed mighty obſtacles 
to his ſucceſs: yet he merits conſiderable praiſe 

dn this head, for having fo far ſubdued de 
impetuoſity of his imagination, as to make | 
himſelf maſter of the Newtonian philoſophy, 
and for rendering that quality ſubſervient to the 
adorning of this ſubject, in the account he has 
given of it. As a Metaphyſical writer he has 
exerted admirable talents in a bad cauſe. The 
ſpirit of incredulity, added to a remarkable 
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or peculiarity in point of ſentiment, 
has hurried him into errors, and frequently 
miſled his better judgment. As an Hiſtorian, 
the rank he holds is aſcertained by an autho- 
rity that will not readily be controverted ; and 
which is the more to be relied on, as it pro- 
ceeds from a rival hiſtorian, who has written 
on the ſame ſubject with our Author. Dr Ro- 
BERTSON, towards the concluſion of the Notes 
on his View of the State of Europe, prefixed 
to his Hiftery of Charles V. ſays, In all my 
. enquiries and diſquiſitions concerning the 
% progreſs of government, manners, literature, 
and commerce, during the middle ages, as 
« well as in my delineations of the political 
* conſtitution of the different ſtates of Europe 
* at the opening of the fixteenth century, I 
* have not once mentioned M. de Vol TAIRE, 
% who, in his Efay ſur Þ Hiſtoire Generale, has 
© reviewed the ſame period, and has treated of 
* all theſe ſubjects. This does not proceed 
* from inattention to the works of that extra- 
* ordinary man, whoſe genius, no leſs enter- 
* prifing than univerſal, has attempted almoſt 
« every different ſpecies of literary compoſi- 
* tion. In many of theſe he excells. In all, 
« if he had left religion untouched, he is in- 
« ſtructive and agreeable. But as he ſeldom 
„ imitates the example of modern hiſtorians, 


C X J | * 
in citing the authors from whom they de- 
* rived their information, I could not with 
«« propriety appeal to his authority in confir 
* mation of any doubtful or unknown fact. 
„ have often, however, followed him as my 
guide in theſe reſearches; and he has not 
only pointed out the facts with reſpect to 
« which it was of importance to enquire, but 
the concluſions which it was proper to draw 
% from them. If he bad, at the ſame time, 
* mentioned the books which relate theſe par- 
„ ticulars, a great part of my labour would 
„% have been unneceſſary; and many of his 
% readers, who now conſider him only as an 
entertaining and lively writer, would find 
that he is a learned and well-informed Hiſto- 
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Befides the univerſality of his genius, there 
is another peculiarity in the literary character of 
VoL TaiRe, which, with ſome readers, conſti- 
tutes his greateſt excellence, and which conſiſts 
in the poſſeſſion of that nameleſs and happy art 
of rendering every ſubjeft, by his manner of 
treating it, pleaſing and agreeable : an art quad 
nequeo monſtrare, et ſentio tantum. 


With theſe requiſites to inſtruct and to de- 
light, it is no wonder that M. de Vol rAIXE has 
* Dr Robertſon's hiſtory of Charles V. vol. I. p. 396. 
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Become a favourite with perſons of taſte in al- 
moſt every country; and ſtill leſs ſo that he 
thould, of all foreign authors, be the peculiar 
favourite of the Britiſh people, diſtinguiſhed 
as he is by that freedom of ſentiment, that 
unpetuoſity of genius, and that luxuriancy of 
imagination which characterize all his wri- 
tings. Hence the many partial tranſlations of 
his works into Engliſh, performed at different 
periods, by various hands, and with various 
ſucceſs: and hence, alſo, that tranſlation of the 
whole, ſo far as then publiſhed, under wo 
very reſpectable names. But without meaning 
to reflect on theſe gentlemen, it will be per- 
mitted us to obſerve, that all the tranſlations 
of this Author, hitherto publiſhed, are in fome 
meaſure defective. . 


Indeed the Author has hitherto rendered the 
undertaking a complete tranſlation very unſafe. 
Never ſatisfied with himſelf, and ftill aſpiring 
at that ideal perfection which every writer of 
genius has in view, in almoſt every ſucceeding 
edition of his pieces, both in proſe and verſc, he 
has made conſiderable alterations. 'Theſe have 
rendered all the earlier editions of little value 
or authority. At length; however, he has been 
prevailed upon to put an end to this fluctuation 
in his works, * entered into an agreement 
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-with M. Cramers of Geneva, to make no farther 
alterations or additions than thoſe contained 
in the ſplendid edition of his works which theſe 
"gentlemen are at preſent engaged in printing, 
and which is therefore to be confidered as the 
only ſtandard edition of our Author's writings. 
Of theſe alterations, which are very important, 
ſome account will be found in our tranſlation 
of the Editors' preface to that edition. 


Thus, for the firft time, a fair opportunity 
offers of giving an accurate and complete 
Tranſlation of the whole works of M. de Vol 
TAIRE, of which the preſent volume is, with 
much deference, ſubmitted to the Public as a 
ſpecimen. The method obſerved by the pu- 
bliſhers in conducting it, and which they pro- 
poſe to follow throughout the whole, is, to 
adopt, as a groundwork, the moſt approved of 
the preſent tranflations. Theſe have been care- 
fully compared (by a perſon well acquainted 
with the Author, and ſkilled in both languages) 
and corrected in almoſt every paragraph by the 
above-mentioned Geneva edition. Where-ever 
a new piece, an addition, or 2 variation, occurs 
in the Original, it is inſerted in its proper place 
in this Tranſlation. Several things will, conſe- 
quently, be found here, which no former tranſ- 
lator could have an opportunity of rendering 
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into Engliſh. By comparing theſe, and the whole 
of this volume with that Original, an idea may 
be formed of the preſent editors” abilities to 
perform the work they have undertaken. 


In the former tranſlations little regard has 
been paid to a proper arrangement of the va- 
rious pieces; verſe and prote, hiſtory and fable, 
being often intermixed in the fame volume. In 
this edition, the order obſerved by the Author 
himſelf, in the fnal arrangement of his works, 
will be cloſely adhered to, with the ſingle excep- 
tion of throwing the Poetry towards the end, in 
place of the beginning of the work. 


As to the mechanical part of this underta- 
king, that muſt ſpeak for itſelf. We flatter 
ourſelves, however, that it will not ſuffer from 
a compariſon with any former publication of 
this Author's works of the ſame fize, though 
s<duced nearly two-thirds in price. 


| 
| 
| 
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And" Handy, 
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EDITORS PREFACE 


„ 
Splendid GENEVA Edition 
O F 
VOLTAIRE's WORKS, 
a 


V * are perſuaded that this edition of Mr 
| de VOLTAIRE's works in quarto, cor- 

rected and cnlarged, will meet with a 
favourable reception. To the obliging communi- 
cation which the Author hath made to us of all 
his writings, he hath added the care of accurately 
reviſing the whole, and hath made very conſider- 
able additions, eſpecially in the General Hiſtory, 


Somewhat new there will alſo be found in the 
Henriade ; a poem which, together with the me- 
mory of its hero, is growing daily dearer to 
France. 

Vor. I. b 
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The Theatrical Pieces have been frequently 


printed with various readings. The chief reaſon 
of which was, that the Author never being able 
to pleaſe himſelf, made ſome alterations in every 


edition of theſe pieces. We have, as far as we | 
were able, collected theſe variations, and have in- 


ſerted them at the end of the work. 


With rcgard to the Philoſophical and Literary 
Miſcellanies ; the progreſs which the human un- 
derſtanding has been mating during the time in 
which the Author has wrote, will be an object well 
worthy the curioſity of the reader. The diſco- 
verics of Newton remained almoſt unheard of in 
France, till Mr VoL TIAIRE publithed his Elements 
of Philoſophy : Locke was unknown to moſt of 
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the Literati, eſpecially thoſe of the Univerſitics. 


It was our Author who firſt introduced Milton to 


our acquaintance, of whom he had tranſlated ſe- 


veral paſſages into verſe, before we had a proſe 
tranſlation of that poet: he was alſo the firſt who 
ſpoke of inoculation for the fmall-pox. 


Many branches of knowicdge, now become fa- 
miliar, were then in the poſſeſſion of a very ſmall 
number of the learned, which they either dared 
not, or did not care to take the trouble of making 


lr * 


public. The Stage, eſpecially, remained uncul- 


tivated, without pomp, decoration, or ſcenery. 
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of gallantry interſperſed with politics. 
| thor was the firſt who wrote tragedies on profane 
| ſubjects, without introducing Love; fuch as Me- 
rope, Oreſtes, and the Death of Cæſar; by which 
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Thoſe great ſtrokes of art, which at once engage 
the eye and affect the heart, rarely decurred. 


Their tragedy (if we except Athaliah, taken from 


the Old Teſtament) was an aſſemblage of dialogues 
Our Au- 


he baniſhed that common prejudice from France, 
that Love ought to be the primum mobile of tragedy, 


His Hiſtorical Pieces are compoſed in a new 
taſte. Hitherto hiſtory was nothing more than 
a ſeries of facts: he writes it in the ſpirit of phi- 
loſophy, and with him it is the hiſtory of the 
human mind. Thoſe fables which have been tranſ- 
mitted from age to age by ſncceeding writers, he 
has rejected: by a happy boldneſs he becomes uſeful 
to mankind, and fears not the outcries of thoſe 
who hold the errors of antiquity in veneration. 


In this collection the reader will find every ſpe- 
cies of literature, It will not ſurpriſe him that 
an author who has figured in ſo great a variety 
of walks, and who generally preſerves the cha- 
racter of novelty in his writings, ſhould have been 
expoſed to envy and perſecution. This he will 
diſcover to have been in fact the caſe, from ſeve- 
ral of the fugitive pieces here preſerved. 

b 2 


1 

His enemies have carried their ridiculous ma 
lice fo far as to aſſert, that he has made his for- 
tune by his writings; though ſurely that is not 
the common road to fortune. There are few of 
the theatrical pieces which they have not ende1- 
voured to damn at their firſt appearance. 'The 
praiſes beſtowed on the judicious Locke tended 
the more to enrage the fanatics againſt him. Our 
Author formed the reſolution of quitting Paris, 
which he regarded as a charming abode for thoſe 


who content themſclves with the enjoyment of 


focial pleaſures, but often very dangerous to thoſe 
who love the truth, and cultivate the arts. He 
has long lived in a retirement, where we have 
enjoyed his acquaintance, and from whence he 
has incruſt2d to vs theſe his writings, which we 
now preſent to his admirers. 
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Firſt GENEVA Fdition. 


have been inceflantly publiſhing their man- 

gled editions of the works of Mr de Vor- 
TAIRE. The higher reliſh the public hath ex- 
prefled for every thing that has dropt from the 
pen of this celebrated Writer, the more ought it 
to diſcourage that croud of faulty and imperfect 
editions iſſued againſt the will, or without the 
conſent of the Author. It became at length high 

b 3 


| Fi. theſe forty years paſt the bookſcllers 


L xvii 
time to preſent one which Mr Vol Tarnt ſhould 
acknowledge as an authentic and complete col- 
lection of his genuine works. 


In 17 54, the period when we were ſo happy as to 
have the honour of commencing an acquaintance | 
with the Author, we took the liberty to repreſent | 
to him, that he owed to the judicious of all nations 
an edition of his works which they might purchaſe 
with ſafety ; nor did we diſſemble how much we 
withed to be intruſted with the execution there- 
of. Mr de VoLTAaiRE, as much diffatisficd as 
the public with theſe confuſed and erroneous edi- 
tions, and perceiving the neceffity of reforming 
the pieces already publithed under his name, at 
Liſt overcame his repugnance to the publication 
of the whole body of his works. In the moſt 
obliging manner he ſoon thereafter tranſmitted to 
us his corrections and his manuſcripts : he did 
more, he took the direction of the impreſſion 
upon himſelf. This complaiſance, ſo beneficial 
to our edition, has retarded its progreſs, as we 
were unwilling to put any part of it to the preſs 
till it had undergone the revifal of the illu- 


ſtrious Author. We therefore waited his arrival 


in this republic, which now enjoys the benefit 
of his genius and erudition, and where he, in 
return, enjoys that homage which every nation 
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that is not barbarous owes to extraordinary ta- 
lenta. 


This delay then in the publication of the pre- 
ſent edition, will have the effect to render it leſs 
unworthy the peruſal of the more intelligent 
reader. The Henriade will here be found widely 
different from all the former editions of that 
poem, and fuch as it was finiſhed by Mr de VoL- 
TAIRE. The end of the fifth canto is entirely 
new : the notes are enlarged, and arranged in a 
new order. 


'The theatrical pieces are more numerous; and 
there are conſiderable alterations in all thoſe re- 
preſented at Paris, and elſewhere. 


All the little fugitive pieces are corrected, and 
ſeveral new pieces inſerted. 


The hiſtorical, literary, and philoſophical miſ- 
cellanics in this collection, are more ample by one 
half than thoſe that have appeared formerly. 
The following are ſome of the titles of the new 
chapters. Examen of languages: The embel- 
liſhments of the city of Cachemire : The travels 
of Scarmentado: How far the people may be 
deceived : The two comforted perſons : Whether 
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the ſciences have corrupted men's morais : Orr 
the foul: On the ſingular poem of Hudibras : 
Of money: Dialogues, between a Jeſuit and a 
Rramin; — between Lucretius and a mathemati- 
cian: On Ovid: On Dante: On Socrates: On 
the Jews: Of Conſtantine : Of Julian: On the 
chimera of a ſovereign good: Of the peopling of 
America: Plato's dream: Of genii : Of aſtro- 
logy : Of the Magi: Poem on the diſaſter of 
Litbon : Poem on the law of Nature ; with pre- 
faces and notes, Gc. Cc. Se. 


Beſides fo many entire new pieces, we can aſ- 
Aire the reader that almoſt all the former ones have 
received conſiderable additions. He will particu- 
tarly find here much Engliſh and Italian litera- 
ture. No French writer has contribated fo much 
to recommend the merit of foreigners as has 
Mr de VoLTaiRE. We may affirm that no Eng- 
lith poet was known in France before his time: 
He was the firſt who made mention of Milton, 
Dryden, Butler, and Pope, of whoſe writings 
he has tranſlated ſpecimens; as he was the firſt 
who unfolded in France the principles of Newton, 
and who did juſtice to the fame of the ſage 
Locke. | 


There has been publiſhed a conſiderable col- 
lection of pieces falſcly aſcribed to Mr de Vor- 
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ZAIRE. It is an evil practice too common, to 
publiſh under the name of celebrated authors ſuch 
pieces as leaſt deſerve acknowledgment : ſuch, 
for example, is a book on the beauties and faults 
of language; and a wretched defence of tragi- 
comedy in rhime; with an infinite number of 
pieces in the ſame taſte, which we have been 
careful to exclude. 


But we have been ſo happy as to recover the 
Diſcourſe on the Henriade, of which Mr Mar- 


montel cites. ſome paſſages in his preface. That 
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diſcourſe was compoſed by one of the moſt re- 
ſpectable and auguſt patrons of learning in the 
preſent age. He had reſolved to have the Hen- 
riade engraved, and he iatended that diſcourſe as ' 
a preface to the poem. This piece does equal 
honour to its auguſt author, and to Mr de Vor- 


 TAIRE's work, of which he deſigned ſo magnifi- 


cent an edition: and we thought we could not 
do better than to place this preliminary diſcourſe 
or preface at the head of the Henriade. 


It is unneceſſary to enlarge in commendation 
of this complete collection of the genuine works 
of Mr de VoLTairE. It may be confidered as 
the firſt complete collection of them; and it is 
the only one which has received his ſanction. 
This his approbation is contained in one of the 
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laſt letters with which he has honoured us, and 
which we have ſubjoined to this advertiſement. 


We ſhall only add a word with regard to the 
price of this edition; which is lower than the 
uſual price: for we thought ourſelves obliged to 
facilitate the acquiſition of this work as much as 
poffible ; having no other method of acknow- 
ledging the diſintereſted friendſhip of the Au- 
thor. 
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LETTER from Mr de Vorl rAIRE to the 
Editors of the firſt GENEVA Edition. 


Am bound to return you my acknowledgments 
for the honour you have done me, in print- 
ing my works, at the ſame time that I almoſt re- 
grete the writing of them. The farther one ad- 
vances in years and experience, the more reaſon 
one finds to repent having wrote. There are al- 
moſt none of my works with which I am ſatisfied, 
and I with ſome of them had never been compo- 
ſed. All the fugitive pieces which you have col- 
lected were the amuſements of a literary club, and 
not worthy of being made public. TI have hitherto 
preſerved ſuch a high reſpect for the public, that 
when I publiſhed the Henriade and my tragedies, 
I did not venture to put my name to them. With 
ſtronger reaſon ought I to decline being anſwer- 
able for all thoſe fugitive picces, the eſcapes of 
imagination, dcdicated to friendſhip, and which 
ought to have reſted in the repoſitories of thoſe 
ivate perſons for whom they were compoſed. 


With regard to the picces of a more ſerious na- 
ture, I have only to ſay, that I was born a French- 
man, and a Catholic; and I think there is a pro- 
priety in avowing, among a Proteſtant people, the 
love I bear my country, and the profound reſpect 
I have for the religion in which I was educated, 
as well as for thoſe who are at the head of that 
religion. I am not conſcious of a ſingle expreſſion 
in all my writings that contradicts theſe ſentiments. 
I have compoſed hiſtory with an inviolable regard 
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to truth. I have ever expreſſed a due abhorrenec 
of fraud, diſſentions, and crimes; but always 
with that veneration due to things ſacred, which 
men have ſo often made a pretext for theſe quar- 
rels, abuſes, and crimes. I have never affected to 


writc like a divine, but like a zealous citizen, and 


oftener like a citizen of the world. Humanity, | 


candor, and truth, have ever been my guides in 
my moral and hiftorical writings. If ſome of my 
expreſſions may ſeem to deſerve cenſure, I ſhall be 
the firſt not only to condemn but to reform them. 


For the reſt: As you hare collected my wri- 
tings, that is, my faults, I muſt declare that I have 
been guilty of no other faults beſides theſe ; that 
all thoſe pieces which are not to be found in your 
edition are ſuppoſititious; and that thoſe who with 
or who do not wiſh me well, muſt only give credit 


to your edition. If there are ſome pieces in this 


collection which have met with a favourable re- 
ception from the public, I wiſh I had better de- 


ſerved its indulgence by a greater exertion of 
my powers.;—if there arc others which the public 


diſapproves, much more do I, 
If any thing could flatter me to believe that my 


weak performances are not unworthy the peruſal _ 
7 


of men of worth, it is, that you have condeſcended 
to be their editors. The eſteem which your family 


has ſo long enjoyed in a Republic which is the © 
ſeat of genius, philoſophy, and virtue, the reſpect 4 
there paid to yourſelf, the trouble you have ta- 
ken, and your friendſhip for me, all contribute to p 


leſſen the diffidence I have in myſelf, I am, &c. 
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2 OBSERVATIONS on 


culations of eclipſes for about four thouſand years. 
Confucius mentions thirty-ſix computations of the. 
ſame nature, all of which, except four, the mathe- 
matical miſſionaries have found to be juſt. But theſe 
tacts do not puzzle the writers who have been pleated 
to nx:ke Noah the graudfather of Fohi ; tor nothing 
puzzles them. 


Other admirers of antiquity would make us believe, 
that the Egyptians were. the wiſeſt people in the uni- 
verſe; becaule, forſooth, they paid an extreme defe- | 


rence to their prieſts; and yet it is well known that 


the wiſe prieſts and legiſlators of theſe wife people 
worſhipped monkies, cats, and onions. We may e 
tol the works of the ancient Egyptians as much as 
we pleaſe; ſuch of them, however, as ſtill remain, 


are at beſt but ſhapeleſs blocks, the fineſt of their {11- 
tues not being comparable to the moſt indifferent of 
Hur ordinary artiſts, The Egyptians mutt certainly 
have learned the art of ſculpture from the Greeks, 
there never having been a maſterly performance pro- 
duced in Egypt, that did not proceed from the hand 
of à Greek. The Egyptians, tis ſaid, were profound- 
Iy ſkilled in aftronomy : the four fides of a great py- 
ramid are oppoſed to the four quarters of che world; 
is not that a convincing proof of the truth of the aſ- 
ſcrtion ? But were the Egyptians equal to onr Caſſini's, 
our Halley's, our Kepler's, or Tycho-Brahe's? theſe 
good people told Herodotus, with great gravity, that 
N cleven taouſand years the ſun had ſet twice in the 
fame place where it riſes. Such was their aſtronomy ! 

It coſt, according to Mr Rollin, fifty thouſand 
crowns to open and ſhut the fluices of the lake Maris. 
This author is very expenſive in his ſluices; and, be- 
ſides, his calculations are falſe. There is no flvice 
(unleſs it be a very bad one indeed) that may not be 
opened and ſhut for a crown : but it colt, he ſays, 
fifty talents to open and hut theſe fluices. It muſt 
be obſerved, that in the time of Colbert a talent 
was equal to three thouſand French livres. Rollin, 
however, is not aware that, fince that period, the 


current value of our ſpecie is nearly doubled; and 
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titat therefore the expences of opening the ſluices ct 
the lake Maris. muſt have been, according to his 
computation, about three hundred thouſand livres, 
which is almoſt two hundred and ninety-feven thou - 
fand more than enough. All the other culculations 
in his thirteen volumes ſeem to be equally inaccurate: ; 
The ſame author affirms, after Herodotus, that ir 
Egypt, a country not near ſo extenſive as France, 
there was a ſtanding army of four hundred thouſand 
men, every one of whom had a daily allowance ot 
five pounds of bread, and two pounds of fieth. This 
laſt article makes eight hundred thouſand pounds of 
fleth a-day for the ſoldiers alone, in a country where 
they hardly eat any fleſh at all. Beſides, to whom be- 
longed theſe four hundred thouſand ſoldiers, while 
Egypt was divided into feverz}- petty priacipalities ? 
But this is not all; we are further told, that every ſol- 
dier had fix acres of land free from taxes. Two mi:- 
lions four hundred thouſand acres of ground that pail 
nothing to the ſtate ! and yet this poor and petty itate 
maintains a greater army than is now-a-days main- 
tained by the Grand Signor, v ho is nailer of Egyp', 
and other tcrrituries ten tince more extenſive than it. 
Levis XIV. it is true, had four hundred thouſand 
men in arms for ſome years; but that was an extra- 
ordinary and. unnatural eifort, and that effort hath 
ruined France. 

Would people but take the pains to conſult their 
reaſon, inſtead of their memory, and to examine ra- 
ther than tranſcribe, we ſhould not ſee books and er- 
rors multiplied without end : nothing would then be 
committed to writing that had not the recommenda- 
tion at once of novelty and of truth. The qualifica- 
tion in which hiſtorians are commonly defective is a 
true philoſophical ſpirit : moſt of them, as they now 
are, inſtead of diſcuſſing matters of fact with men, con- 
tent themſelves with teiling tales to children. Should 
the fable of Smerdis' ears, or that of Darius, who 
gained a kingdom by the neighing of his horſe, or 
that of Senacherib, or Sennakerib, or Sannacabon, 
whole army was — deſtroyed by rats. 
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ſhould ſuch fables as theſe, I ſay, be reprinted in the 
preſent age? If men will ſtill repeat ſuch improbable 
ſtories, let them at leaſt repreſent them as no better 
than they really are. 

Is it allowable for a man of ſenſe, born in the eigh- 
teenth century, to entertain us with a ſerious diſcourſe 
concerning the oracles of Delphos? one while to tell 
us that this oracle propheſied that Creſus would boil 
a ſheep and a tortoiſe in the ſame petty-pan ? at an- 
other, to inform us that battles were won a 
to the iftion of Apollo? and to aſſign, as the 
cauſe of theſe events, the power of the devil? 
Mr Rollin, in his Ancient Hiſtory, undertakes the de- 
tence of oracles againſt Van Dale, Fontenelle and Baſ- 

a With regard to Mr Fontenelle, (fays he), 
his bock againſt oracles, drawn from Van Dale, is 
to be conſidered merely as a youthful performance. 
This decree, I am afraid, of Rollin's old age agai 
Fontenelle's youth, will be reverſed at the bar of Rea- 
ſon, where it ſeldom happens that the rhetoricians gain 
their cauſe, when they enter the liſts with philoſo- 
phers. To be convin-ed of this, we need only attend 
to what Rollin hath ſaid in his tenth volume, where 
| he means to ſpeak of phyſics. He there alledges that 
Archimedes, in order to demonſtrate the ſurp ef- 
fefts of the mechanical powers to his good friend the 
Ling of Syracuſe, ordered a galley doubly loaded to 
de placed on the ſold earth, and then puſhed it gently 
into the ſtream with one finger, without ſo much as | 
coming out of his chariot. I his, tis plain, is the lan- 
age of a rhetorician ; had he had the leaſt ſmatter- 
ing of philoſophy, he would at once have perceived 
the abſurdity of what he aſſerts. 

Would we improve the preſent time to the beſt ad- 

, we ought not, methinks, to ſquander away 
our lives in brooding over ancient fables. I would 
adviſe a young man to acquire 2 ſlight knowledge of 
theſe remote ages; but I would have him to begin. 
the ſerious ſtudy of hiſtory at that period where it 
becomes truly intereſting to us, which, in my opinion, 
is towards the end of the fifteenth century. From tha 


between Europe and China was rendered more eaſy 
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zra hiſtory is rendered more authentic, chiefly by 
means of the art of prin ung, which was then diſco- 
vered. The general face of 4 — the 
Turks, who overſpread it, baniſhed polite literature 

from Conſtantinople : but it flouriſhed in Italy; it was 
eftablithed in France; and it went to poliſh the rude 
manners of the Germans, the Engliſh, and other nor- 
thern nations. A new religion delivered one half of 
Europe from papal ſubjection. A new ſyſtem of po- 
ktics took place: by the help of the mariners compaſi 
the Cape of Good Hope was doubled, and the trade 


than that between Paris and Madrid. America was 
diicovered; a new world was conquered, and our own 


was almoſt totally changed: the Chriſtian nations of 


Europe became a kind of immenſe in which 
the balance of power was eſtabliſhed upon a more fure 
and ſolid foundation than it had ever been in ancient 
Greece. A perpetual intercourſe united all the parts 
of this vaſt body together, in ſpite of the wars excited 
dy the ambien of Blags, and! conn is ite — 
wars, which are ftill more dettrudtive. The arts, 

which are the glory of every kingdom, 3 


to a degree of perfection which they never attained 
min Greece and Rome. Ibis is the hiſtory which eve- 
ry man ought to know : in this — - will find no 


chimerical prediction, no | no falſe mi- 
racles, no ſtupid fables ; ＋ fn every thing is true, 
almo!t to the moſt minute circumſtances, 4 which, 
however, none but little fouls will give themſelves 
great concern, To us every thing relates, every 


thing contributes to our advantage. The plate from 


which we eat, our furniture, our wants, ournew plea- 
fures, all conſpire to remind us that America, the 
Eaſt Indies, and, of conſequence, the whole world 
has, withia theſe two ceaturics and a half, been re» 
united by the induſtry of our forefathers. We can; 


not take a ſingle ſtep that does not recal to our me- 


mory the great change which hath lately been brou 
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free. There have been eſtabliſhed, at leaſt for a time, 
the privileges of the Germanic body : here is formed 
the moſt perfe& republic, in a country which is every 
moment irt danger of being ſwallowed up by the fea : 
England hath united true liberty with royalty: Swe» 
den copies the glorious example ; but her filter Den- 
mark has not the prudence to follow the fame courſe: 
If I travel into Germany, France, or Spain, I 

where find the traces of that inveterate quarrel which 
hath ſubſiſted ſo long between the houſes of Auſtria 
and Bourbon; houſes united by ſo many treaties, al 
which have been productive of the moſt cruel and 
bloody wars. There is not a ſingle man in Europe 
whoſe fortune has not, in ſome meaſure, been infle- 
enced by thoſe t revolutions, And does it be- 
come us after 1 trifle away our time with Sal- 
manazar and Mardokempad, and with curious, but 
uſeleſs enquiries concerning the anecdotes of Cay 
amarrat the Perſian, and of Sabaco Metophis ? Na 
man ſure, when arrived at the age of maturity, and 
engaged in the management of weighty and impor» 
ho will fit down to relate the tales of his 


New REFLECTIONS on HISTORY. 


1 Doubt not but the ſame change which hath lately 
happened in phyſics, may ſoona take place in the 
manner of writing hiſtory. New diſcoveries. have ba- 
niſhed the old Aron One would with, too, to ſtudy 
the characters of mankind with all that intereſting 
partieularity of circumſtance which now conititutcs 
the foundation of natural philoſophy. 

We now begin to give little credit to the adventure 
of Curtius, ſhut up a gulph, by throwing him- 
ſelf and his horſe into the opening. The ſhields which 
came down from heaven, and all the pretty taliſmans 
which the gods were wone, with ſo much liberality, 
to preſent to mankind ; the veſtals, who ſet a thip 
afloat by the charm of their girdle; in a word, the 
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whole group of theſe famous fooleries with which 
ancient hiitory is ſtnffed, are now become the ob- 


jects of ridicule and derifion. In the fame light wa 


conſider what Mr Rollin haus related, with ſo much 
gravity, in his Ancient Hiitory, of King Nabis, who 
complimented all thote who gave him mouey with 
the enjoyment of his wiie, and placed ſuch as refuted 
to contribute in the arnis of a handſome doll, re- 
ſembling the qucen exactly in outward appearance, 
but armed, under her petticoats, with ſharp iron points. 
—Who, when he hears ſo many authors repeating, 
one after another, that the famous-Otho, Archbiſhop 
of Mayence, was beſieged and devoured by an army 
of rats in 698; that Caſcony was deluged with 
thowers of blood in 1017; and that two armies of 
ſerpents ſought a battle near Tournay in 1059; who, 
I fay, on hearing ſuch improbable ſtories as theſe, — 
refrain from bing? Prodigies, predictions, 
fiery trials, ary, =o Ab held in the ſame degree of 
credit and eſtimation with the fables of Herodotus. 

I here mean to treat of modern hiſtory; in which 
you will find no dolls embracing courtiers, no bithops 
devoured by rats. 

Some people take great pains, and not without 
reaſon, to mark the preciſe day on which a battle 
was fought. They relate every article of a treaty; 
they deicribe the pomp and ſolemnity of a coronation, 


the ceremony of receiving a cap, and even the entry 


of an ambaffador, without forgetting either his Swiſs 
er laqueys. It is very proper that public records 
ſhould be kept of every thing, that ſo we may be able 
to conſult them on occaſion; and indeed I conſider 
all our large books at preſent as fo many dictionaries. 
But after having read the deſcriptions of three or four 
thouſand battles, and the ſubitance of ſome hundreds 
of treaties, I de not find myſelf one jot wiſer than 
when I began; becauſe from them I learn nothing 
but events. The battle of Charles Martel gives me 

i into the characters of the Freneh and 


| ht 
Saracens, than does the victory which Ta 


over Bajazet into thoſe of. the Turks awd 
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Tartars. I own, indeed, that when I read the me- 
moirs of Cardinal de Retz, and of Madam de Motte 
ville, I know every word of what the queen-mother- 
faid to Mr de Jerfay; I fee how the coadjutor aſſiſted 
in raiſing and ſtrengthening the barricadoes; and 1 
eould almoſt make an abitrat of the long converſa- 
tions which he had with Madame de Bouillon. This 
ſerves very well to gratify my curiofity, but contri-- 
— 6s ay inflation. There are ſome books 
that contain the true or talſe anecdotes of a court. 
Whoever hath ſeen courts, or is deſirous of ſeeing 
them, is as fond of theſe illuſtrious trifles, as a coun- 
try lady is of hearing the news of the paltry village 
from which the came. At bottom both are guided 
by the ſame principle; and the motive that actuates 
the one is as noble as that which influences the other. 
Under the reign of Henry IV. the anecdotes of 
Charles IX. were the ſubject of converſation; and 
during the firſt years of Lewis XIV. the Duke de 
Bellegarde was the favourite topic of diſcourſe. All 
theſe trifles are preſerved for an age or two, and then. 
fink into eternal oblivion. 

But the misfortune is, that in order to attain this 
ſuperficial kind of knowledge, we negle& ſtudies in- 
finitely more uſeful and important. I want to know 
what was the ſtrength of a nation before a war, and 
whether that war. contributed to encreaſe or diminiſh 
its ſtrength. Was Spain richer before the conqueſt. 
of the New World than it is at preſent? how much 
more populous was it in the time of Charles V. than 
in that of Philip IV.? Why was it that Amſterdam, 
about two centuries ago, hardly contained twenty 
thouſand ſouls? why, at preſent, does it contain two 
hundred and forty thouſand? and what is the moſt 
accurate method of determining the difference? How 
much more populous is England now than it was un- 
der Henry VIII. Is it true (as is alledged in the Per- 
fran Letters), that the earth wants inhabitants; and 
that it is depopulated in compariſon of what it was 
ſome two thouland years ago? Rome, it is true, con- 


tained at that time many more citizens than it does 
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at preſent. I acknowledge too, that Alexandria and 
Carthage were great cities ; but Paris, London, Con- 
ſtantinople, Grand Cairo, Amſterdam, and Hamburg, 
were not then in being. There were three hundred 
nations in ancient Gaul; but theſe three hundred na- 
tions were not equal to ours, either in number of 
men, or in the knowledge and practice of the arts of 
a foreſt, now it is co- 
cities. One would be 
almoſt tempted to think that the ſpirit of invective, 
wearied with perſecuting individuals, had attacked the 
wholc human kind. The cation vnd guncend eng 
plaint is, that the world daily becomes at once more 
vicious and leſa populous. What then? have we any 
reaſon to regret our not having lived in thoſe times, 
when there was no highway from Bourdeaux to- 
Orleans, and when Paris was an. inconſiderable town; 
the inhabitants of which were perpetually cutti 
each other's throats ? People may fay what they wi 
but Europe certainly contains more men than it did 
formerly, and theſe men are more active and induſtri- 
ous. One may eafily know how much Europe hath 
encreaſed in people during the courſe of any number 
of years; for in almoſt all your great cities, a liſt of 
the births is publiſhed at the end of the year; and 
F 
wn by a Dutch gentleman, equally ingenious | 
indefatigable, ane may calculate the number of people 
from that of the births. 
This then will be a principal object of attention to 
every one that would read hiſtory like a citizen and 
philoſopher. But he will take care not to confine his 
attention to this particular alone ; he will enquire 
what hath been the prevailing virtue and vice of u 
nation? why it hath been powerful or weak by fea'? 
and how and in what it has been enriched du- 
ring the courſe of a century? theſe two laſt articles. 
may be fully aſcertained from the liſt of exportations. 
He will endeavour to learn how the arts and manu- 
factures have been eſtabliſhed, and will trace them 
through all their windings and turnings, in their pro- 
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greſs from one country to another. In a word, tHe 
revolutions in the manners of the people, and in the 
laws of the land, will be the great object of his moſt 
ſerious ſtudy and attention. Thus, inſtead of obtain - 
ing a partial knowledge of the hiltory of kings an4 
courts, he will acquire a thorough inſight into the 
characters of mankind. 

In vain do I read the annals of France; all our 
hiſtories are ſilent with regard to theſe intereſting 
particulars. None of them have choſen for ther 
motto, Homo ſum, humani nil a me alienum puls. We 
ought then, in my opinion, artfully to inter weave theſe * 
uſeful enquiries with the general contexture of events. 
This appears to me to be the only method of writing 
modern hiſtory like a true politician and a true philo- 
ſopher. To write ancient hiſtory is, in effect, to mix 
a tew truths with a thouſand folichoods. Perhaps 


the uſe of this hiſtory is much the fame with that of | 


ancient fables ; the great events which it contains are 
the conſtant ſubjects of our paintings, our poems, our 
ecnverſation; and from thence too we derive the 
grand outlines of morality. We ſhould read the ad- 
ventures cf Alexander, as we Co the labours of Her- 
cules. In fine, ancient hiſtary ſeems to have the ſame 
relation to modern, that old medals have to the cur» 
rent coin; the former are repoſited in the cabinets of 
the curious, the latter circulates through rhe world 
for the uſe and convenience of mankind. 

But to undertake and execute ſuch a work, the 
author muſt be poſſeſſed of ſeveral kinds of know- 
ledge befides that of books; he mult be 
by the government, as much, at leaſt, for what he 
may perform, as were the Boileau's, the Racine's, and 
the Valincourt's, for what they never performed; fo 
that what a witty clerk of the treaſury ſaid of theſe 
gentlemen may never be applicable to him: «© We 
never ſaw any thing of theirs but their ſubicription.“ 
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Of the UszruLxEss of HtisTory. 


HE chief advantage of hiſtory conſiſts in its 

enabling a ſtateſman or citizen to make a com- 
pariſon between the laws aud manners of other coun- 
tries and thoſe of his own. It is this which excites 
enulation among modern nativas in huſbandry, com- 
merce and the ſciences. 

The obſervation of former material errors, ſerves 
many good purpolcs. In giving a review of paſt crimes 
and misfortuacs, an hiitorian can hardly exceed; as he 
may thereby be initrumental in preventing both for 
the future. The hiſtory of the tyrant Chriitiern may 
have the effect to hinder a nation from mtrulting ab- 
ſolute power in the hands of a tyrant : and the dilaſter 
of Charles XII. before Pultowa, ſhould deter a ge- 
neral from penetrating too far into the Ukraine with- 
out proviſions. 3 


It was the peruſal of the accounts of the battles of 
Crecy, Poitiers, Agincourt, St Quintin, the Grave- 
lines, &c. which determined the celebrated Marthal Saxe 
to inveſtigate, as far as he was able, what he called the 
buſineſs of his ſtation. 

S ®% n 

Example has a mighty influence on the mind of a 
prince who reads with attention. He will fiad that 
Henry IV. did not engage in his t war, which 
had well nigh changed the ſyſtem of Europe, till he 
was ſufficiently provided with the nerves of war, to 
enable him to ſuſtain it for ſo many years without any 
new ſupply. i 


He will find that it was the reſources of commerce 
and a prudent economy, that enabled 12 Eliza- 
beth to reſiſt the powerful Philip II. and that of the 
hundred ſhips ſhe ſent to ſea againſt his invincible ar- 
mada, three fourths were furniſhed by the trading 
cities in England. 


we Of the USEFULNESS, &c. 


SS * | 

That France was not hurt by nine — unſucceſt- 
ful war, under Lewis XIV. evidently ſhews the advan- 
rage of the frontier places of trength which he erected. 
In vain does the author of the Cauſes of the fall of 
the Poman empire ſiud fault with Juſtinian for pur- 
ſuing the ſame plan ol politics: he ought only to 
Have bi.-med thoſe emperurs who neglected the fron- 
tiers, and laid the Empire open to the incurſions of 
Barbarians. 


2 
One advantage of modern hiſtory above the ancient 
is, that it has inſtructed the potentates, ever ſince the 
fifteenth century, to form a general union againſt an 
overgrown power. This ſyſtem of a balance of power 
was unknown to the ancients : hence the reaſon of 
the ſucceſs of the Roman arms, who having formed 
a militia ſuperior to that of other nations, eafily ſub- 
dned them one after another, from Tyber to. the 
Euphrates. % 
* Þ 
It is neceſſary to take a frequent review of the 
uſurpations of popes, their ſcandalous diſſentions and 
ſchiſms, the madneſs of religious controverſies and 
tions, and of the wars and horrors which theſe 

have produced. 


I this ſtudy is not rendered familiar to youth, and 
if the knowledge of theſe things is coufined to a ſmall 
number of the learned, the ſtate will be rendered as 
defenceleſs as it was in the time of Gregory VII. The 
calamities of thoſe dark ages will infallibly return, if 
thus no precantion is taken to prevent it. Every 
body at Marſcilles knows by what overſight the plague 
was admitted from the Levant, and they now take care 
to guard againſt its return. 

| Aboliſh the ſtudy of hilt 

Aboliſh the ſtudy iſtory, and yon may again 
ſee St Bartholomews in France, and Cromwells in 
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AN ECDOTES relating to PeTEzx the 
Gar, Emperor of Russ 14. 


HE many important and difficult enterprizes 

uadertaken and executed by Peter I. none of 
which had ever entered into the thoughts of any of his 
predeceſſors, juſtlyprocured him the turname of Great. 
Before his time, the knowledge of the Ruſſians was 
wholly confined to thoſe fimple arts which are the 
reſult of mere neceſſity. So powerful is the influence 
of habit over the generality of mankind, and fo little 
deſirous are they of what they do not underſtand ; the 
genius unfolds itſelf with ſo much difficulty, and is 
ſo eaſily ſuppreſſed by the ſlighteſt obſtacles, that 
there is great reaſon to believe that all nations conti- 


of Geneva, called Le Fort, 


A young 


happened to be at Moſcow, with the Daniſh ambaſ- 


ſador, about the yeh 1695. He had learned the 
Ruſſian tongue in a very ſhort time, and 
all the European — Peter the Great, who 


Peter muſt have been born wich a ſoul truly 
otherwiſe he never would havz liſtened fo 
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and noble enterprize. From that time he took a re- 
folution cf leaving his dominions, and of going, like 
Frometheus, to borrow the heavenly fire to avimate 
his compatriots. This celeſtial ſpark he went to ſearch 
for among the Dutch, who, about three centuries 
before, were as deſtitute of it as the Ruſſians them- 
ſelves. He could not, however, carry his ſcheme inte 
execution ſo ſoon as he could have withed. He was 
obliged to ſupport a war againſt the Turks, or rather 
againſt the Tartars, in 1696; and it was not till after 
he had conquered his enemies that he left his own 
dominions, and went to learn all the arts which were 
utterly unknown in Ruſſia. The maſter of the _ 
empire in the univerſe lived almoſt two years at 
ſterdam, and in the village of Sardam, under the 
name of Peter Michaeloff, though his common appel- 
lation was Mr Peter Bas. He ordered his name to be 
enrolled among the carpenters of that famous village, 
which furniſhed ſhips to almoſt all Europe. He hand- 
led the adze and the compaſs; and, aſter having 
laboured in his ſhop at ſhip-building, he ſtudied geo- 
graphy, geometry, and hiſtory. The mob at firſt 
crouded about him; but he ſoon checked their curioſity, 
by repelling his impertinent viſiters with a good deal 
of rudeneſs and ſeverity, which, however, thoſe people, 
fo remarkable for pride and reſentment, bore with 
great patience. The firſt language he learned was 
the Dutch: he then applied himſelf to the German, 
which appeared to him a very ſmooth and harmo- 
nious tongue, and which he ordered to be ſpoke at 
his own court. 

He acquired likewiſe a ſmattering of the Engliſh, 
in his voyage to London ; but he never ood 
the French, which hath face become the language of 
Peterſburg, under the Empreſs Elizabeth, in 
as the nation has been civilized and poliſhed. 

His ſtature was tall; his countenance was noble 
and majeſtic, but ſometimes disfigured by 


convulſions, 
which even altered the features of his face. This 
defect in his organs was commonly attributed to the 
effects of poiſon, which was faid to have been given 
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him by his ſiſter Sophia. But the true poiſon was 
the wine and brandy, in which, truſting too much to 
the ſtrength of his conſtitution, he frequently in- 
dulged to excels. 

He converſed as frankly with a common mechanic as 
with the general of an army. In this he acted, not 
like a barbarian, who makes no didlinction betwcen 
men of diFerent ranks, nor like a popular prince, who 
wants to ingratiate himſelf with all the world; he 
ated like a man wio ius deſirous of acquiring know- 
ledge. He loved women as mach us his rival, the 
King of Sweden, dreaded them; and, as in eating, fo 
in matters of gallantry, every thing was equally good. 
He valued himſelf much more on being able to drink 
a great quantity, than on poſſeſſing a nice and ex- 
quiſite taſte, capable of dit.aguithng your fine and 
delicious wines. 

It is a common obſervation, that kings and legi- 
flkr.ors ſhould not allow themſelves to be hurried away 
by the violence of paſſion: but no man was ver more 
paſſionate, or leſs merciful, than Peter the Great. 
This is one of thoſe defects in the character of kings, 
which they are readier to confe's than reform: at laſt. 
however, he became ſenſible of his failing, and, in his 
ſecond journey to Holland, he faid to a 
of that country, | have reformed my ſubjects, but 
have not been able to reform myſelf.” It muſt be 
owned, however, that the cruelties with which he is 

hed were as cuſtomary at the court of Moſcow, 
as at that of Morocco. Nothing was more common, 
than to ſee a Czar inflicting an hundred laſhes with 
a bull's pizzle n the naked ſhoulders of one of 
the firſt — — wing or of a maid of honour, 
for having neglected their duty through drunkenneſs; 
or trying the goodneſs of his fabre, by cutting off the 
head cf a criminal. Petey had performed ſome of 
theſe Ruſſian ceremonies. Le Fort, indeed, had gained 
ſuch an aſcendant over him, as to be able, ſometimes, 
to ſtop his hand when he was juſt upon the point of 


kriking ; but, unhappily, Le Fort was not always in 


his company. 
| B 2 
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His journey-to Holland, and eſpecially his taſte for 
the arts, which now began to unfold itſelf, ſoftened 
his manners a little; for it is the natural tendency of 
all the arts to render men more humane and ſociable. 
He often breakfaſted with a geographer, with whom 
he made ſca-charts. He paſſed whole days with the 
famous Ruiſch, who firit invented the art of making 
thoſe curious injections, which have carried anatomy 
to ſo high a degree of perfection, and have freed it 
from its former nauſeouſneſs. Peter gave himſelf, to 
the age of twenty-two, ſuch an education as a Dutch 
mechanic would have given a ſon in whom he per- 
ceived ſome ſparks of genius; and this education was 
much ſuperior to what any emperor of Ruſſia before 
him had ever received. At the fame time, he ſent 
the young Muſcovites to travel and improve them- 
telves in all the countries of Europe. But his firſt 
attempts of this nature were attended with little ſuc- 
ceſs. His new diſciples did not imitate the example 
of their maiter; there was even one of them that had 
been ſent to Venice, who never came out of his 
chamber, that ſo he might have no cauſe to reproach 
himſelf with having Fen any other country than 
Ruſfia. This ſtrong averſion to foreign countries was 
infuſed into them by their priefts, who alledged that 
travelling was an vnpardonable crime in a Chrittian, for 
the fame reaſon that the Jews, in the Old Teſtament, 
had been forbid to aſſume the manners of their neigh- 
bours, more rich and more induſtrious than themſelves. 
In 1698 he left Amſterdam, and went to England, 
not in the character cf a ſhipwright, nor in that of a 
iovereign, but under the name of a Ruſſian gentleman 
who travelled for his inſtruction. He faw and ex 
amined every thing. He even went to the Engliſh 

theatre, though he did not underſtand the language; 
but he found in the plaphouſe an actress, called Mi 
Crafts, from whom he received ſome favours, without 
having the ity te make her fortune. 

King William cauſed a convenient houſe to be fitted 
up for his accommodation, which in London is a very 
great compliment. Palaces are not common in that 


| ious ſyſtem. 
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immenſe city; there you hardly ſee any thing but 
low houſes, with paltry gates, like thoſe of our 
without court or garden. Indifferent as the houſe 
was, the Czar found it too handſome ; and that he 
5 have the better opportunity of improving him- 

ſea- affairs, he took up his lodging in Wapping. 

He frequently S qe he y 

— uſe of this diſguiſe to engage ſeveral ſea- 
men in his ſervice. 

It was at London that he formed the dfgnofdraw- 
ing the Volga and the Tanais into the fame channel. 
He even iatended to join the Dwina to theſe two rivers * 
by a canal; and thus to re-unite the Ocean and the 
Black and Caſpian feas. The Engliſh, whom he 
carried along with him, ſerved him but poorly in this 
gd ny ; and the Turks, who took Aſoph from 
m in 1712, oppoſed the execution of ſuch a vaſt 
undertaki 


As he to want money at London, the 
merchants of that city offered him a hundred thouſand 
crowns, provided boy © ou them a liberty of 
tranſporting tobacco into R This was not only 
a great novelty in Muſcovy, but was even inconſiſtent 
with the eſtabliſhed religion. The Patriarch had ex- 
communicated every one that ſmoked tobacco, becauſe 
their enemies, the Turks, ſmoked ; and the clergy 
conſidered it as one of the eſt privi of their 
order, to hinder the R from ſmoking. 'The 
Czar, however, accepted the hundred crowns; 
and undertook to introduce the practice of ſmoking 
even among the clergy themſelves. He likewiſe re- 

ſolved to make ſeveral other innovations in the reli- 


Kings are commonly wont to make preſents to fuch 
illuſtrious travellers ; and the preſent which William 
made to Peter was a genteel compliment, worthy of 
them both ; he gave him a yacht of tweaty-five guns, 
an excellent faiter, gilt like a Roman altar, and ſtored 
with all kinds of proviſions; and the whole ſhi 
that they ſhould be included 
—— himſelf was 

3 


in the pre ſent. 
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countries that contained monks, Ruſſia contained the 


feweſt: but after his death, this weed, w 
ſo happily extirpated, afreſh; owing 
partly to that natural foible of all monks, the deſire 
of enlarging their numbers, and partly to the foolith 


which he had 


„ 4 roar down 


a pernicious 


to the clergy, and tending to the 
lives, although his own, in all conſcience, was 
tious enough ; —_— that many thin 
are allowable in a ſovereign, that would be extremely 
indecent in a curate, Before his time the women 


lived perpetually ſecluded from the men. In Ruſſia | 


it was a thing unheard of, that a huſband ſhould ever 
ſee the lady he was to marry. "The firſt acquaintance 
he contracted with her was at church; and one of 
the nuptial preſents was a large handfal of twigs, 
which the brid ſent to the bride, as a kind of 
waruing, that, on the firſt tranſgreſſion, ſhe had reaſon 
to expect a little matrimonial correction. Huſbands 
had even a power of killing their wives with impu- 
nity ; but fuch wives as ufurped the fame right over 
their buſbands, were buried alive. 

Peter aboliſhed the bundles of twigs ; prohibited 
the huſbands from killing their wives ; and, in order 
to match the two ſexes with greater prudence and 
equality, and by that means 7X 
ſtate more happy, he introduced the cuſtom of making 


the men and women eat together, and of preſenting 
. rndiry een 


—— — by the deli 

to drink a large glaſs NT n= 
rable company frequently went home much intoxicated 
and little corrected. But it was a work of no ſmall 


Ly a fine equal to forty pence of our com. 
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merit to introduce even a kind of ĩimperfect ſociety 
among a people who had hitherto lived in a ſtate of 
the groſſeſt barbarity. He even ventured to exhibit 
ſome dramatic performances. The princeſs Natalia, 
one of his ſiſters, wrote ſome tragedies in the Ruſhan 
tongue, not unlike to thoſe of Shakeſpeare, in which 
tyrants and harlequins form the principal characters. 
The band of muſic was compoſed of Ruſſian fiddles, 
upon which they played with bull's pizzles. They 
have now __ comedies and _ __— 
terſburg ; every thing, grandeur e 
ſucceeded — — ** of the moſt difficult at- 
tempts of this great founder of the Ruſſian empire 
was to ſhorten the coats of his ſubjects, and to make 
them ſhave their _ - was the ſubje& of 
murmuring, and many How 
Cod — a whole — 2 their 
bras after the German faſhion, and to handle the 
razor? Arduous, however, as was the — it 


was at laſt accompliſhed, by at the gates of 


every town a fufficient number of tailors and barbers; 
the former clipped the coats, and the latter ſhaved 
the beards, of all thoſe who entered ; and fuch as re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to theſe regulations, were to 
in 
titne, the people chuſed X -+ — 


wich their beards than their money 


who nay proficecd © bed I» chin, 
aſſt! uy prefer» month 19 rooph chin 


were obliged for being exempted from — 
of the Ene 
the men, and for having ſmoother and more decent 
faces to kiſs. 

While Peter amuſed himſelf in making theſe re- 


formations, and while he was engaged in a bloody 


war againſt Charles XII. he laid, in 1704, the four» 
dations of the large city and harbour of P 

in a moraſs, where there was not before ſo much as 
a fingle cottage. He laboured with his own hands 
in building the firſt houſe : no difficulties were ſfuf- 
ene. wands wake cant 
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to come from the frontiers of Aſtracan, and from 
the coaſts of the Black and Calpian ſeas, to tlie 
coat of the Baltic. Upwards of an hundred thou- 
ſand men periſhed in the undertaking, partly by the 
ſevere labour they were obliged to undergo, and 
partly by the — and hardſhips to which they 
were expoſed; but, notwithſtanding theſe obſtruc- 
tions, the city was at laſt raiſed. The harbours of 
Archangel, of Attracan, and of Veronick, were like» 
wiſe built. 

To defray the expences of execnting ſo many migh= 


ty projects, of ſupporting fleets in the Bah Baltic fea, ' 


and of maintaining an hundred thouſand regular 
troops, the public revenve, at that time, was only 
about twenty millions of livres. I have feen an ex- 
act account of it, in the poſſeſſion of a gentleman who 
had been an ambaſſador at Peterſburg. But the 
wages of the workmen were proportioned to the 
wealth of the kingdom. It ought to be remember- 
ed, that the conſtruction of the pyramids coſt che 
Kings of Egypt nothing but onions. I repeat it 
again; we have only to exert our utmoſt endeavours; 
we can never exert them enough. 


; nd N — er 
great virtues and. abilities gave her a juſt claim. 
ſoftened the ferocity of her huſband's manners 
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to a very conſiderable degree; and ſaved many more 
backs from the knout, and many more heads from 
the axe, than ever General Le Fort had been able to 
do. The people loved her, they revered her. A 
German baron, a maſter of horte to an abbot of 
Fulda, would have diſdained to have married Catha- 
rine ; but Peter thought, that with him merit did 
not need to be ſet off by a genealogy of thirty-two 
deſcents. Princes are apt to believe that there is no 
grandeur but what they confer ; and that with them 
all men are equal. Certain it is, birth makes no more 
difference between one man and another, than be- 
tween an aſs whoſe fire carried dung, and an als 
whoſe father carried relics. Education makes a 
difference, talents make a greater, and fortune 
greateſt of all. Catharine had received, from 
her curate of Eithonia, an education as good, at leaſt 
as any lady of Moſcow, or of 
was born with 
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all the noble and illuſtrious things which his father 
bad done for the glory ry and emolument of the nation. 
One day, as he dme Muſcovites complain of 
the hard labour they were obliged to endure in 
buildin 11 * Take comfort, (ſaid he), this 

city ſhall not ſtan od long.” When he ought to have 
been attending fa in thoſe journies of five 
or fix — —— which the Czar 

-undertook, he matted to be fel: the phyſicians 
purged him ſeverely for a diſeaſe with which he 
bay not troubled; and ſo many medicines, joined 
quanticies of brandy, at once impaired his 
des th and altered his temper. He diſcovered at firſt 
an inclination to learning ; he underſtood geometry 
and hiitory, and had learned the German language; 
but he neither loved war, nor would he ſtudy the art 
of it; and this was the fault with which his father 


chiefly reproached him. He had been married in 
1711, to the Princeſs of Wolfenbuttle, faſter to the 


| The diſguſt between the father and ſon became 
every day more inveterate, till at laſt, in 1716, Peter 
"threatened to dilinherit the Prince, and the latter de- 
elared his intention of taking the monkiſh habit. 

In I as well 
from political views, as 
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nounced in the Ruſſian lan obſerved, That 
if he had given him one of it, he would not 
Have been long able to preſerve the other.” 

The Czar, after having traverſed France, where 
every thing diſpoſes the mind to gentleneſs and cle- 
mency, returned to his own country, and there re- 
ſumed all his former ſeverity. Having prevailed up- 
on his ſon to leave Naples and ir to P 

the young Prince was eondu from thence to 
Moſcow, and brought into the preſence of his father, 
who immediately deprived him of his right of fuc- 
ceffion, and made him ſign a ſolemn deed of reaun- 


menced againſt this unhappy prince, touching ſome 
reſervations he was ſuppoſed to have made in act 
of renunciation, which had been extorted from him. 
An aſſembly of biſhops, abbots, and 
convoked ; theſe reverend judges found that, in the 
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told them, that be had facrificed his ſon to the ſafety 
and welfare of his dominions. 

After the glorious peace which he at laſt conclu · 
ded with Sweden, in 1721, by which he obtained the 
whole of Livonia, Eſtonia, and Ingermania, and the 
balf of Carelia and Vibourg, the ſtates of Ruſſia 
beſtowed upon him the name of Great, of Father of 
bis country, rd of Emperor. The ſtates were repre- 
fented by the ſenate, who ſolemnly conferred theſe 
titles upon him in preſence of the "Count de Kinſki, 
miniſter of the Emperor, of Mr de Campredon, en- 
voy of France, and the ambaſſadors of Pruſſia and 
Holland. TheE have been : 
ly accuitomed to give this title of Emperor ig the 
Ruſſian ſovereign ; but this dignity does not binden 
the French ambaſſador from taking the right hand of 


thoſe of Ruſſia upon all occaſions. 

The Ruſſians ought undoubtedly to 2 Peter 
as the greateſt of men. From the coaſts of the Baltic 
fea to the frontiers of China, he is a-bera: but ought 
he to be conſidered in the ſame light among us? Is 
he comparable to our Condes, or o Villars, in va- 
lour, or 2 number of our c 


otemporaries 
in ius, and in morals? No; but 
a king badly educated; and he 


—— fvength of mind? v which raiſes 
2 man above all kinds of prejudice, as well with re- 
to the paſt as the pre ſent. He was an architect 
who built with brick, — who, in any other coun- 
ary, would have built with marble. Had he reigned 
in France, he would have carried the arts, from the 
condition in which they now are, to the. higheſt de- 


of pertection. His ha five and twenty large 
r 
in our ports he would have had two hundred. 
From a view of what he Tas done 
a . he would 
Paris. hat furpriſes me the moſt is, the little rea- 
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32 LETTER to 
admirable paſſage over the Oder ; 'but I will. 
the German general, who muſt neceſſarily have 

known all the particulars of this paſfage, much rather 


any more than a few ot them. 

By the memoirs of your Excellency, and by thoſe 
of this officer, I intend to correct hiſtory. I 
I kewife expect an extract of a hiſtory of Charles XII. 
written in Swediſh by Mr Norberg, chaplain to that 


Indeed, I am much afraid that the chaplain has 
ſometimes viewed matters with other eyes than the 
miniſters who have furniſhed me with materials. I 
ſhall eſteem him, co be ſure, for his zeal in defending 
the honour of his maſter : but I, who never wias 
chaplain to the King, nor to the Czar ; I, whole ſole 
ambition is to ſpeak the truth, will always acknow- 
ledge that the. inflexible obſtinacy of les XII. 


Mareſchal SCHULLEMBURG. 
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patience, I 
ons with which you ſhall be pleaſed to honour 
themſelves greatly 


I 
ſtructi 
me. 
Charles 
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LETTER to Mr NORBERG, Chaplain to 
CruarLtEes XII. King of SwEDEN, and Author 
of a Hiſtory of that Monarch. 


aur me, Sir, after having taken the trouble 
T do read that part of your hiitory of Charles XII. 
which is already Lye ny to addreſs to you ſome 
juſt complaints, with regard to your manner 
= ing that hiſtory, and the freedom which, in 
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We will further believe *, that it is a thing of great 
conſequence to be well informed, that there was no 
baſe gold in the canopy which ſerved at the coro- 
nation of Charles XII. to know what were the di- 
menſions of it; whether the church was hung with 
red or blue cloth ; and' what was the height of the 
benches. All this may have its weight with thoſe 
who want to acquire a thorough knowledge of every 
the moſt minute concern of princes. 

After the tedious detail of theſe mighty matters, 
you tell us at what hour Charles XII. was crowned ; 
but you do not tell us why he was crowned before 
the age I by law; 1 
was deprived of the regency ; the Piper 
wade . - what was the 

a „* at ＋ wy what the number of 
us people, who were its allies, and what its govern- 
ment, its wants and reſources. | 

You have given us a part of the military journal 
-of Mr » but a Sir, is no more a 
hiſtory, than materials are a houſe. Allow me to tell 
Mar boned oo m particularizing petty 

, in producing manifeſtos, replies, and rejoinders. 
This is not the manner in which Quintus Curtius 
compoſed the Hiſtory of Alexander, or in which Livy 
and Tacitus wrdte the Roman Hiſtory. There are 
a thouſand journaliſts ; but hardly have we two or 
three modern hiſtorians. We could wiſh that thoſe 
who prepare the colours would give theta to ſome 
painter, in order to form a picture. 

You cannot be i Sir, that Mr de Voltaire 
had publiſhed this » which your tranſlator 
repeatsF. | 

% love the truth, and have no other aim nor 
intereſt than to know it. TR00 ES Þ 20 
Rory of Charles XII. in which I ſhall myſelf to 


Nate 31, 33. + Huflon's edition, -4to, page 23. 
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have been miſtaken, ſhall be altered. It is natural to 
think that Mr Norberg, a Swede, and an eye-witneſs, 
ſhould be better informed than me, who am a ſtranger. 


I ſhall correct my hiſtory by his memoirs, and will do 


it with pleaſure.” 

Lou fee, Sir, with what politeneſs Mr de Voltaire 
mentioned your name, and with what deference he 
expected your performance, though he had received 
memoirs for the compilation of his own from the 
hands of ſeveral ambaſſadors, with whom it would 
appear you had little connection, and even from the 
hands of more than one crowned head. 

To this French politeneſs, Sir, you reply in a man- 
ner that favours ſomething' of a Gothic taſte. 

You fay, in your preface *, that the hiſtory publiſh- 
ed by Mr de Voltaire, is not worth the pains os ef wand 
lating; though, in fact, it hath been tranſlated into 
almoſt all the European languages, and hath under- 

eight editions at London, in an Englith dreſs. 
Fou ve add very politely, that a Puff would 
have treated him as he did Varillas, as an arch-liar. 

In order to prove this charitable ſappoſition, you 
take care to mark on the of your book all 
the capital errors into which he has fallen. 

You particularly obſerve, that Major-general 
Stuart did not receive a flight wound i in the ſhoulder, 
as ths French anther, after a German writer, raſhly 
only a pretty ſevere contuſion. You 
that Mr de Voltaire has faithfully rela- 
ted the battle of Narva, which, in his book at leaft, 
forms an intereſting deſcription. You mult certain- 

know, that he is the only writer who has dared 
to affirm that Charles XII. 2 the battle of Nar- 
va with no more than eight thouſand men. All the 
other hiſtorians give him thouſand : they fay 
what is probable ; but Mr de Volaire is the firſt 


88 LETTER te 


General Liewen, at the ſiege of Thorn; and yon 
magnify this enormous error, by poſitively aſſerting 
that the lace was not npon a red ground. 

But what name will ſuit you, Sir, you who ſo la- 
viſhly beſtow, about matters of ſuch mighty conſe- 
quence, the genteel appellation of arch-liar, not only 
npon a man who is extremely fond of the truth, but 
likewiſe upon all the other hiſtorians who have writ 
the Hiſtory of Charles XII.? what name, Sir, will 
ſuit you, after the copy you give of the Grand Sig- 
nor's letter to that monarch ? Here follows the be- 
ginning of the letter : 

Sultan Baſha, to King Charles XII. by the 
— of God King of Sweden and of the Goths, 
alth, Cc.“ 

How could you, Sir, who have been among the 
Turks, and who ſeem to have learned from them not 
to be very nice in the choice of your words, how 
could you be ignorant of their ſtyle ? What Turkiſh 
emperor ever deſigned himfelt % Sultan Bafha ?” 
What letter of the divan ever began i this manner ? 
What prince ever wrote that he would fend pleni- 
—— the firſt o pportunity, in order to learn 

the particulars of a battle ? What letter of the Grand 
Signor ever concluded with this expreſſion, To the 
protection of God? In fine, when did you ever ſee 
an expreſs from Conſtantinople dated in the year of 
the creation, and not m that of the Hegira ? The 
iman of the auguſt ſultan, who thall write the hiſtory 
of that great emperor, and his ſublime viziers, may 
well give you many opprobrious appellations, if the 
Turk::|: politeneſs admits of ſuch ruſticity. 

Does it then become you, Sir, after the production 
of ſuch a piece as this, which would offend that ſame 
Mr Baron Puffendorf, to exclaim againſt a lie about 
a red coat ? 

Beſides, are you a zealous advocate for the truth, 
when you conceal the cruelties exerciſed by the cham- 
ber of liquidations under Charles XI. when, in ſpeak- 
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ing of Patkul e that he defend 

15 the Livonians, who had committed 
hom tw» his chnomes- of thn fins Livendins ado 
now live ity under the mild government of the 
illuſtrious Semiramis of the North? This, Sir, is not 
barely to betray the truth; it is to betray the cauſe 
of mankind; it is to fail in your duty to your illu- 
ſtrious country, which is an enemy to oppreſſion. 

Ceaſe then, in your compilation, to beſtow your 
oe thoſe who write 
hiſtory : ceaſe to eine tw yrraldlf © err 
ploying that fame barbarous pedantry which you im- 
Late to Pullendorf. 

Do you know, Sir, that Puffendorf is an author 
ſometimes as incorrect as he is fathionable ? do you 
know that he is read, becauſe he is the only one of 
his kind that was tolerable in his time? do you know 
that thoſe whom you call arch-liars, would bluſh if 
they did not underſtand the hiitory of the world bet- 
ter than your Puffendorf? do you know that Mr de 
la Martiniere corrected more than a thouſand errors 
in the laſt edition of his book ? 

Let us open this book at a venture, which is ſo 
univerſally known. I light upon the article of the 
popes. He fays, in ſpeaking of Julius II. That 

r a bad 

. Nevertheleſs the Italians revere the memory 
of Julius II. They conſider him as a man, 
who, after having preſided in ſour conclaves, and 
commanded armies, purſued, even to his grave, the 

ſcheme he had formed of chacing the bar- 

from Italy. He was a lover of the arts; he 
hid the foundation of that church, which is the won- 
der of the univerſe ; he encouraged painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture. and, at the ſarne time, he re- 
kindled the extin valour of the Romans. The 
Italians defpiſe, and with reaſon too, the ridi- 
eulous manner in which the part of foreigners 
write the hiſtory of the popes. We ought to be ca- 
pable to Sftinguiſh the pontiff from the ſovereign ; 


we ought to be capable, 30 born at Stockholm, 
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find it aſſerted, in the article of Mary queen 
land, dau of Henry VIII. / That ſhe 
de zed as his legitimate daughter without 
authority of the Pope.” What a croud of blunders 
in theſe few words! She had been recognized by the 
Parliament; and, beſides, what need had ſhe of the 


riage of her mother? 

In reading the article of Charles V. I find that, 
before the year 1016, Charles had always in his eye 
his ſamous maxim ne plus ultra; but he was then but 
fifteen years of age, and that motto was not compo- 
fed till a loug time after. 

Shall we, on account of theſe errors, pronounce | 
Puſſendorf to be an arch-liar? No; we will rather 
acknowledge that, in ſuch an extenſive work, a few 
miitakes are excuſable; and we would entreat you, 
Sir, to be more accurate than he is; more 
acquainted than you yet ſeem to be with the ſtyle of 
the Turks; more polite with the French; in a word, 
to be more juſt, and better informed, in the choice 
cf the facts you relate, 

Among the many advantages with which the art 
of printing hath been attended, this is one inconveni- 
ence, that crouds of ſcandalous pamphlets are pu- 
bliſhed, to the diſgrace of genius and of good man- 
ners. Where-ever there are many writers, there are 
many libels. Theſe wretched performances, frequently 
produces in France, paſs current in the North, in the 
tame manner as our bad wines are ſold there for Bur- 
gundy and Champaign : the former are read, and 
the latter are drank, often with the ſame want of 
taſte ; but men of rea! knowledge will always defpile 
what France rejects. | 
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You quote, Sir, ſome pieces which are altogether 

unworthy the notice of the chaplain cf Charles XII. 
Your trantlator, Mr Walnoth, hath honeſtly inform- 
ed us, in his notes, that ſoine of thele are ſuch wretch- 
ed and obſcure ſatires, that any geatleman would be 
athame J to cite them. 
The dutics of an hiſtorian are many and various. 
Allow me to remind you ef two of them whach are 
of ſore confeuence ; theſe are, never to rail, and 
never to be tedions. For the firit I can eafily excuſe 
you, becauſe your book will be the leſs read; but for 
the laſt I cannot poſſibly forgive you, becauſe I have 
been obliged to read it. In cther reſpects, ir, I am, 
with all poſſible regard, your mott humble, and molt 
obedient ſervant. 


The Scrrictsu of HisToRY. 


JNcatpulity, let us remember, according to Ari- 

ſtotle, is the foundation of all knowledge. This 
maxim ought to be attended to by all thoſe who read 
hiſtory, and eſpecially ancient hiſtory. What an in- 
finite number of abſurd facts! what a confuſed heap 
of incoherent fables that ſhock the common ſenſe of 
mankind ! Of theſe do not believe a ſingle ſyllable. 
There were kings, conſuls, and decemvirs at Rome; 
the Romans deſtroyed Carthage; Cæſar vanquithed 
Pompey ; all this is true: but when you are told 
that Caſtor and Pollux tought for that people ; that 
a veſtal ſet a loaded ſhip afloat by the touch of her 
girdle; that a gulph was ſhut up by Curtius throw- 
ing himſelf into it; do not believe one word of it. 
You every where read of prodigies, of predictions 
accompliſhed, of miraculous cures performed in the 
temple of ſculapius; do not believe a word of 
them. But a hundred witneſſes have ſigned the ver- 
bal proceſs of theſe miracles, engraved on tables of 
braſs, and the were filled with votaries who 
atteſted theſe cures. That there have been knaves 
and fools who have atteſted what they never faw ; 
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that there have been devotees, who have made pre- 
ſents to the prieits of Xtculupius when their chil- 
dren have been cured of a rheumatiim, this you may 
believe; but with regard to the miracles of Aſcu- 
lapius, do not believe a word of them : they are no 
more true than thoſe of the Jeſuir Xavier, whoſe 
tracifix a crab-fiſh brought up from the bottom of the 
ſea, and which was tound, at the fame tune, on 
board two ſhips. 

But the Egyptian prieſts were all ſorcerers, and 
Herodotus admires their proſound tkiil in witchcraft: 
do not believe one word of what Herodotus tells you. 

With e, every thing that is prodigious is incre- 
dible : but ought I to extend my incredulity to thoie 
matters which, though within the ordinary courſe 
of human affairs, are nevertheleſs deititute of moral 
probability ? 

For inſtance, Plutarch aſſures us that Cæſar, com- 
pletely armed, threw himſelf into the ſez of Alexan- 
dria, holding ſome papers, which he was unwilling 
to wet, in one hand, and ſwimming with the other. 

Do not believe a word of this ſtory which Plutarch 
tells you: rather believe Cæſar himſelf, who does 
not ſpeak a word of it in his Commentaries; and be 
aſſured, that when a man throws himſelf into the ſea | 
with ſome papers in his hand, he muſt neceflarily wet 
You will find, in Quintus Curtius, that Alexander 
and his generals were ſurpriſed when they beheld the 
ebbing and flowing of the ſea, a thing which to them 
was equally new and unexpected: not believe a 
word of it. 

It is probable that Alexander killed Clitus 
m a fit of drunkenneſs, and that he loved Hepheſtion 
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the coaſls of which e is it 
poſſible that his admiral Nearchus be ignorant 
of that which was known to every boy on the banks 
of the river Indus? Such ſtupid improbabilities, re- 
peated in ſo many authors, have too much diſcredited 
the veracity of hiſtorians. 

Father Maimburg relates, after a hundred others, 
that two Jews promiſed the empire to Leo the Ifau- 
rien, provided that when he thould be emperor he 
would deſtroy images. What intereſt, pray, had 
theſe two Jews in hindering the Chriſtians from ha- 
ving paintings? how could theſe two wretched crea» 
tures promiſe the empire? is it not offering an inſult 
to the underſtanding of the reader, to entertain him 
with ſuch fables as theſe ? 

It muſt be confeſſed, that Mezerai, in his Riff, low, 
and unequal ſtyle, intermixes with the ill digeſted facts 
which he relates, many abſurdities of the fame nature. 
At one time it is Henry V. of England, who was 
F 
morrhoids, ED 
ſelf on the throne of our kings: at another, it is St 
Michael who appeared to Joan of Arc. 

I do not believe even eye-witneſfſes, when they re- 
port things inconſiſtent with common ſenſe. The Sieur 
_ query der mpg ping 
iſtory into ancient French, may aſſure me, if 
will, that the emirs of Egypt, after having "GR 
their ſultan, offered the crown to St Lewis, their pr 
ſoner : they might as well tell me that we had offer- 
ed the crown of France toa Turk. What likelihood 
that the Mahometans ſhould ever think of chuſing for 
their ſovereign a man whom they could regard in no 
other light as a leader of barbarians, whom they 
and wy r underſtood their laws 
of their region ? 

I give no more credit to the Sieur de Joinville, when 
he tells me this tale, than when he informs me that 
the Nile overflowed at St Remy, in the beginning of 
October. I will likewiſe venture to call in i 


44 The SC EPTIC ISM 
the ſtory of the old man of the mountain, who, upon 


the report of a cruſade undertaken by St Lewis, diſ- 
patched two atl.iffins to kill him at Paris; and, upon 
a freth report ot his extraordinary virtue, fent off next 
day two couriers to countermand his firſt orders. 
Tl account hath too much the air of an Arabian 
I will boldly tell Mezerai, Father Daniel, and all 
the hiſtorian, hat I do not believe a ſtorm of rain 
and hail made E ward III. return to his right ſenſes, 
and proeured peace to Philip de Valois. Conquerors 
are not ſo devout, nor do they make peace on account 
of rain. 

Nothing, to be ſure, is more probable than crimes ; 
yet ought they at leaſt to be well atteſted. Mezerai 
makes mention of more than ftsty princes who have 
been poiſoned : but this he affirms without any proof; 
and a common report ſhould be given as no better 
than a common report. 

I will not even believe Titus Livius, when he tells 
me that the phyſician of Pyrrhus offered to poiſon his 
maſter, provided the Romans would pay hun a cer- 
tain ſum of money. Hardly at that time had the 
Romans any money at all ; and Pyrrhas had where- 
withal to purchaſe the republic, had it been expoſed 
to ſale. The place of ficit phyſician to Pyrrhus was 

bly more lucrative than that of conſul. I will 
not believe ſuch a ſtory as this, until I find it indifpu- 
tibly proved, that a firit phyſician of one of our kings 
engaged to poiſon his patient, upon receiving a re- 
ward from a Swiſs canton. 
Let us likewiſe ſuſpe& whatever appears to be ex- 
ted. An innumerable army of Perſians checked, 
ſtraits of Thermopylz, by three hundred Spar- 
— does not ſtagger my faith; the ſituation of the 
renders the adventure probable. Charles XII. 
with eight thouſand hardy veterans, defeated at — 
about eighty thouſand half armed Ruſſian 
I admire, I believe the action. But when I read, that 
Simon de Montfort, with nine hundred ſoldiers, di- 


yided into three bodies, bear a hundred thouſand men, 
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I then repeat, That I do not believe a word of it.” 
I am told indeed that it was a miracle: but is it o 

certain that God a miracle in favour 
of Si de Montfort 
I would call in queſtion the battle of Charles XIT. 
Bender, were it not ſufficiently atteſted by many 


ys, that in 1589, an Engliſhman and four women, 
having eſcaped from a ſhipwreck which they had 
to Madagaſcar, landed on a de- 


ſert iſland ; and the Engliſhman laboured with 
ſo much ſucceſs, that in 1667, there were found on 
this iſland, which was called Pines, no leſs than 
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Y 
Paul Lucas, John Struys, or the Jeſuit Avril, who 
baptiſed a thouſand perſons a-day in Perſia, though 
he did not underitand their ; and who 
us that the Ruſſian caravans travelled to China and 

in the ſpace of three months 
however, is not the hiſtory of Charles XII. 
On the contrary, r ome wes if cos 
hiſtory deſerved credit, this in a particular manner 
is entitled to that diſtinction. I compoſed it, as is 
wil ime, fee — of ir , 
the Meff. de Villelongue, and de Fierville, and from 
the accounts of ſeveral eye - witneiſes. But as theſe 
witneſſes did not ſee every thing, and ſometimes faw 
things in a falſe light, I have been led, by their 
means, into more than one error ; not indeed con- 
nn but only with regard to 
— which, however indifferent in 
ſerve as matter of triumph to the little 


iſtory by the military 
journal of Mr Alderfeld, which is very and 
i me greatly in rectifying ſome fad and 


written by Mr Nor- 
of Charles XII. This 
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formation ; in the ſame manner as an architect makes 
uſe of rubbiſh in raiſing an edifice. 

A the public pieces with which Norberg hath 
interlarded his wretched hiſtory, there are ſome which 
are even falſe and abſurd; ſuch as the letter to Ach» 
met, the Turkith emperor, whom this hiſtorian calls 
Sultan Baſha, by the grace of God “. 

This ſame Norberg makes the King of Sweden ſay 
what that monarch never did, nor ever could fay, in 
the affair of Staniſlaus. He pretends that Charles XII. 
told the Primate, by way of anſwer to his objections, 
that Staniſlaus had gained a great many friends in 
his jonrney to Italy. Certain, however, it is, that 
Staniſlaus never was in Italy, as that monarch hath 
himſelf aſſured me. After all, what matters it, whe- 
ther a Pole, in the ſixteenth century, travelled into 
Italy or not for his amuſement? What an infinite 
number of uſeleſs facts ought to be retrenched from 
hittory! and how do I felicitate myſelf in having 
abridged the hiſtory of Charles XII.! 

N had neither judgment nor genius, nor a 
ſufficient knowledge of the world; and it was for 
that reaſon, perhaps, that Charles XII. thought pro- 
per to chuſe him for his confeſſor. Whether he made 
that prince a good Chriſtian or not, I will not take 
upon me to determine,- but moſt undoubtedly he 
has not made him a hero; and the memory of 
Charles XII. would be buried m oblivion, were it 


not 
tranſmitted to poſterity by abler hiſtorians than Mr 


to inform the rea» 
» ſome years ago, a ſmall 
pamphlet, entitled, Hiſtorical and Critical Remarks 
on the Hiſtory of Charles XII. by Mr de Voltaire.” 
This little performance was compoſed from ſome 
anecdotes of Count Poniatowſky. Theſe contained 
his anſwers to ſome freſh queſtions which I had pro- 
to him in his laſt journey to Paris. But his 
having taken a double copy of them, they 


* See Mr de Voltaire's letter to Mr Norberg. 
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fell into the hands of a Dutch bookſeller, who did 
not fail to publiſh them; and the correctur of the 
preſs are them the title of Critical, in order 10 pro 
cure a better ſale. This is one of thoſe petty 
larcenies, which are ſometimes practiſed in the book- 


A Discourss on the HISsTORT of 
CuanLEes XII. 


Prefixed to the firſt Edition. 
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kundations, they are remembered only for the mit- 
chief they have done. 

Conquerors hold a middle rank between good kings 
and tyrants, but are moſt a-kin to the latter. As 
they have a glaring reputation, we are defirous of 
knowing the moſt minute circumſtances of their hives ; 
for ſuch is the weakneſs of mankind, that they admire 
thoſe who have rendered themſelves remarkable for 
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cerned as the moſt important that ever were tranſact: 
ed: and they vainly imagine that poſterity will view 
chem in the tame light. 

If a prince undertakes a war, or his court is em- 
broiled in cabals and intrigues; if he buys the friend- 
thip of one of his neighbours, or ſells his own to ano- 
ther; if, after ſome victories and defeats, he at laſt 
makes peace with his enemies; his ſubjects are fo 
warm and intereſted by the part which they them- 
ſelves have acted in theſe ſcenes, that they regard 
their own age as the molt glorious that hath exiſted 
lince the creation. But what is the conſequence ? 
Why, this prince dies; new meaſures are adopted; 
the intrigues of bis court, his miſtreſſes, his miniſters, 
his generals, his wars, and even himſelf, is forgotten. 

Ever ſince the time that Chriſtian princes have been 
endeavouring to cheat one another, and have alter- 
nately been making war and peace, they have figned 
an immenſe number of traties, and fought as many 
battles; they have performed many 10us, and 
many iniamous actions. Nevertheleſs, all this 
heap of tranſactions be tranſmitted to poſterity, they 
would mott of them deſtroy and annihilate each other; 
and the memory of thoſe only would remain which 
have produced great revolutions, or which, being re- 
lated by able writers, are preſerved from oblivion, 
like the pictures of obſcure perſons, drawn by a ma- 
tterly hand. 

Senſible then as we are of the truth of theſe ob- 
ſervations, we ſhould not have added a particular 
- hiſtory of Charles XII. King of Sweden, to the infinite 
number of books with which the world is already 
crowded, were it not that he and his rival, Peter 
Alexiowitz, by far the greater man of the two, are 
univerfally allowed to be the moſt iiluſtrious perſons 
that have appeared for upwards of twenty centuries. 
The trifling pleaſure, however, of relating extroar- 
dinary events, was not our only motive for engagi 
in this work; we flatered ourſelves that it might 
prove an uſeful lecture to princes, ſhould the book 
£xcr happen to fall into their hands. No king ſurely 
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when he reads the hiſtory of Charles XII. can be ſo 
mcorrigible as not be cured of the vain ambition 
of making conqueſts. Where is the prince that can 
fay, I have more courage, more virtues, more reſolu- 
tion, greater ſtrength of body, greater ſkill in war, 
or better troops than Charles XII.? And yet if, with 
all cheſe advantages, and after ſo many victories, Charles 
was ſo unfortunate, what fate may other princes ex- 
pet, who, with leſs capacity and fewer retources, 
ſhall entertain the ſame ambitious views ? 
This hiſtory is compoſed from the relations of ſome 
of diſtinction, who lived ſeveral years with 
Charles XII. and with Peter the Great, Emperor of 
Muſcovy ; and who having retired, N after the 
death of theſe princes, into 2 country of liberty, can 
have no intereſt in concealiag the truth. Mr Fabri - 
cius, who lived in the moſt intimate familiarity with 
Charles XII. Mr de Fierville, the French ambaſfador ; 


Mr de Villelonge, a colonel in the Swediſh ſervice, and 


even Mr Poniatowſky, have all of them contributed 
their ſhare in furniſhing me with materials. 

In this work we have not ventured to advance a 
fingle fact, without conlulting eye-witneſſes of un- 
doubted veracity ; a circumſtance that renders this 
hiſtory very different from thoſe tes which have 
already been publiſhed under the title of Lives of 
Charles XII. If we have omitted ſome little ſkirmiſhes 
between the Swediſh and Muſcovite officers, the rea- 
fon is, that we mean to write the hiſtory, not of theſe 
oificers, but only of the King of Sweden, and even 
of his life none but the moſt important events. The 
hiſtory of a prince, in our opinion, is not to relate 
every thing he did, but only what he did worthy of 
being tranſmitted to poſterity. ; 

Here it may not be improper to remark, that many 
things which were truc at the time of writing this 
hiſtory in 1728, are not ſoat preſent (in 1739). Com- 
merce, for inſtance, begins to be more encouraged in 
Sweden. The Poliſh infantry are better diſciplined,. 
and are provided with regimental cloaths, a conve-- 
mence which they then _ In reading hiſtory,, 
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one ought always to remember the time in which the 
author wrote. To peruſe the memoirs of Cardinal 
de Ret», one would take the French for a ſet of en; 
thuftafts, breathing nothing but faction, madneſs, and 
civil diſcord. To read the hiſtory of the happy years 
of Lewis XIV. one would think. they were born to 
obey, to conquer, and to cultivate the polite arts. 
And, INN AY WING the firſt 


Lr 
e a time; 


public 

they muſt pay for their 
an hiſtorian is to record, not to flatter; and the only 
way to obli - mankind to ſpeak well of us, is to 
contribute all that lyes in our po ver ta their happt» 
nels and welfare. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS concerning the 
His rot of CrHarLEs XII. 


HE Author himſelf obliged, from re- 
ſpect to the puliſic, and a regard to truth, to 
ſet to view an undenialfe teſtimony of the degree of 
credit due to the of Charles XII. . 
Not long fince the King of Poland and Duke of 
Lorrain ordered that work to be read over a ſecond 
time to him at Commercy, when he was ſo {truck with 
the truth of a multitude of facts to which he himſelf 
had been eye-witneſs, and fo incenſed at the boldne 
with which certain libellers and journaliſts had con- 
troverted their authenticity, that he refolved to en- 
force, by the authority of his own teſtimony, the cre- 
dit due to the hiſtorian; and as it was not proper for 
him to write himſelf, he ordered one of the great of- 
ficers of his houſehold to draw up the following in- 


ſtrument in the form of a certificate +. 


WE Lieutenant al of the King's armies, Grand 
Mareſchal of the houſehold to his Poliſh Majeſty, and 
Commandant of Toul, of the two Barrs, &c. do heres 
by certify, That his ſaid Poliſh Majeſty, on hearing 
read to him the Hiftory of CALs XII. written by 
M. de v, ( the laſt Ceneva edition ), not only ap- 
lauded the fle. . of that hiſtory, and expreſſed 
bis admiration of the ſtrokes... ... which charaderize 
all the writings of that celebrated author, but has more- 
over done us the honcur of U to us, that he var 
ready to grant a certificate to M. de v , for the better 
aſcertaining the exa truth of the fads contained in 
that hiftory : his Majeſty at the ſame time adding, 
that M. de V has neither omitted nar miſplaced 
any one ſuct or intereſting circumſtance: that the whele 


is agreeable ta truth, and every event diſpeſed in its 


T In printing this certificate, the Author has taken the R- 
berty of ſparing the reader fome expreſſions which 
00 favourable; and has confined himfelf to fuch parts of is 
only as give teſtimony in favour of the truth. 

E 3 


[$4] 
proper order : and that he has ſpoken of every thing re 
lating to Poland, and the events which happened 
there, &c. as if he had ben an eze-witneſs. We morecoer 
certify, that his Majeſty ordered us ta write immedi- 
ately to M. de V— „ te acquaint him with what 
ave had heard, and to aſſure him of his Majeſty's friend- 
ſhip and efteem. 

The great regard wwe have for M. de V 7 
reputation, and that concern which every honeſt man 
ought to have for whatever ferves to eftabliſh the truth 
of fats in hiftories of our own times, has induced us 
#0 aſk permiſſion of bis Poliſh Majeſty to tranſmit to 
M. de V 4 certificate of whatever his 
Majeſty has been pleaſed to impart to us: to which his 
Majeſty war not only pleaſed readily to conſent, but 
even gave his expreſs orders for us to ſend it, with hi; 
Aire that M. de V would, ox all occaffons, 
make ſuch uſe of it as he ſhould judge proper, either by 


communicating it, having it printed, &c. 
Done at Commercy, this 11th day of July 1759. 
The Count de Tazssan.. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Avus Barre of St Genevive, author of a hiſtory 
of Germany, has inferted, in different places of 
his work, of 200 taken from M. de Vol- 
taire's Hiſtory of Charles XII. From hence ſome 
critics would not fail to conchude M. de Voltaire a 
plagiary: and undoubtedly either he or Father Barre 
is 2 plagiary. But the critics will pleaſe to be inform- 
ed, that M. de Voltaire's hiſtory was wrote more than 
five years before the other. Moreover, the difference | 
— — _ unde. thought _ 
convincing . the Editors 
themſelves obliged to point out ſeveral particular pai- 
ſages which Father Barre has copied. | 
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CHARLES NII. 


KING of SWEDEN 


BOOK FIRST. 


To Madam de K XXX. 


Sent with the HxNAIADE, and the Hiſtory of 
CrarLEs XII. 


F different ſoul, two heroes come to claim 

A boon, tis yours to grant, —immortal fame: 
The firſt, a gentle prince, of amorous mould ; 
The laſt, a royal ſavage, proud and bold. 


O had thy charming preſence grac'd their ſway 1 
Then had their glory beam'd a brighter day: 
Henry for you had ſcorn'd his fair d' Eſtree, 

And Charles the Goth had learnt to love from thee, 
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CONTENT Ss 


An Abridgment of the Hiſtory of Sweden, to the 
Reign of Cnantes XII. The Egucation of that 
Prince, and an Account of his Enemies. Charadter 
of the Czar Pxrex ALExXtawiTZ. Curious Anec- 
dotes relative to that Prince and the Ruſſian Na- 
tion. Muſcovy, Poland, and Denmark, unite 


againſi Cuartes XIII. 


WEDEN and Finland make up a 
two hundred leagues broad, and 
| dred long. This country reaches from the 
fifty-fifth of latitude or thereabouts, 

ſeventieth. It lyes under a very ſevere climate, whi 
is hardly ever ſoftened, either by the return of ſpri 
or of autumn. 'The winter 
in the year. The ſcorching beats of the ſummer 
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fucceed immediately to the exceſſive cold of the win 
ter. The froſt begins in the month of October, with- 
out any of thoſe unperceptible gradations which in 
other countries uſher in the ſeaſons, and render the 
alteration more agreeable. Nature, in return, hath 
wen to this cold climate a clear ſky and 2 pure air. 
ec almoſt conſtant heat of the ſummer produces 
flowers and fruits in a very ſhort time. The long 
nights of the winter ave tempered by the evening — 
morning twilights, which laſt for a greater or a leſs 
time, in proportion as the fun is nearer to, or farther 
removed from Sweden; and the light of the moon, 
unobſcured by clouds, and encreafed by the reflection 
of the ſnow that covers the „and frequent- 
Iy by the Aurora Borealis, makes it as convenient to 
travel in Sweden by night as by day. For want of 
paſture, the cattle there are ſmaller than in the more 
ſouthern parts of Europe; but the men are of a large 
ſtature, healthful from the purity of the air, and 
ſcrong from the ſeverity of the climate: they live to 
a great age, unleſs enfeebled by the irmmoderate uſe 
of wines and ftrong liquors, of which the northern 
nations ſeem to be the more fond, the leſs Nature 
hath indulged them with theſe commodities. 
The Swedes are well made, ſtrong, and active, and 
capable of enduring the greateſt fatigue, want, and 
Hunger. Born with a military genius and high ſpirit, 
they are more brave than induſtrious, having long 
neglected, and even at preſent but little cultivating 
the art of commerce, which alone can ſupply them 
with thoſe productions in which their country is de- 
ficient. It was chiefly from Sweden, they ſay, (one 
part of which is ſtill called Gothland), that thoſe 
fwarms of Goths iſſued forth, who, like a deluge, over- 
ran Europe, and wreſted it from the Romans, who- 
had ufurped the dominion of that vaſt country, which 
they continued for the fpace of five hundred years to 
harraſs by their tyranny, and to civilize by their laws. 
The northern countries were much more 
at that time than they are at Religion, by 
allowing the men a plurality of wives, gave thera an 
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opportunity of furniſhing the ſtate with mor: ſubjects. 
The women — no reproach but that of 
ſerility-or idleneſs ; and being as ſtrong and as labori- 
ous as the men, they bore chi alter and for a 

time. Swellen, however, with that part of 
Fi which it till retains, does not contain above 
four millions of inhabitants. The foil :s poor and bar- 
ren; Schonen is the only province that bears wheat, 


ceſſity; the copper and 
were formerly made, being too heavy to be tranſported. 

Sweden preſerved its freedom without interruption 
to the middle of the fourteenth century. During 
that long period, the form of nt was more 
than once altered ; but all e alterations were in 
favour of liberty. The firit magiſtrate wis inveſted 
with Se in different 


ountries, is attended wi grees of 


northern countries, were admitted to a ſhare in the 
Iminiſtrat; 


IH; 


+ 


air, gained him followers at firſt ſight. His eloquence, 
recommended by an engaging manner, was the more 


; accompliſh. Brave 
with circumſpection, and mild and gentle in a fierce 
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the Great Guſtavus. He con- 
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and cruel age, 


ieee Bock I. 


to Rome, Ire 
midſt of thoſe arts of which ſlie was ſo paſſionately 
r 


ſon to the Count Palatine, and Duke of Deux-Poats,: 
28 her ſucceſſor. This prince added new 


u thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. He preſently carried 
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Guſtavus, he died in the thirty-ſevently year 
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Nis arms into Poland, where he gained the famous- 
battle of Warſaw, which laſted for three days. He- 
a long and a ſucceſsful war with the Danes; 
d them in their capital; re- united Schonen to 
8 - 2nd confirmed the Duke of Holſtein in the 
poſſeſſion of Slefwick, at leaſt for a time. At lait, 
having met with a reverſe of fortune, and concluded: 
a peace with his enemies, he turned his ambition agamit 
Ms fubjects, and formed the deſiga of eitabliſtnng a 
ic government in Sweden. _— 4 8 
'of his 
age, without being able to finiſh his project, the full 
accompliſhment of which was reſerved for his ſon, 
Charles XI. was a warrior, like all his anceſtors, 
and more defpotic than any of them. He abolithed- 
the authority of the fenate, which was declared to be 
the ſenate of the king, and not of the kingdom. He 
was prudent, vigilant, indefatigable ; qualities that 
muſt certainly have ſecured him the tore of his ſub- 
jects, had not his deſpotic meaſures been more apt 
to excite their fear than to gain their affections. 


Charles XII. the moſt extraordinary man, perhaps, 


that ever appeared in the world. In him were united 


all the great qualities of his anceſtors; nor had he 
any other fault or misfortune, but that he 

theſe virtues in exceſs. This is the prince whot@-. 
ole 


all 
hiftory we now purpoſe to write, and concerning 
whoſe perſon and actions we ſhall relate nothing but 
what is vouched by the beſt authority: | 
firſt book which was put into his hands | 
Puffendorff 's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, 
that from thence he might acquire an early know- 
ledge of his own dominions, and of thoſe of his 
neighbours. He next learned the German language, 
— 0 edca 
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fame fluency as his mother-tengue. At ſeven years. 
of age he could manage a horſe; and the violent 
exerciſes in which he delighted, and which diſcovered 
his martial ditpottiun, ſoon procured him a vigorous. 
conſtitution, capable to fupport the incredible fa- 
tigues which his natural inclination always prompted. 
him to undergo. 


was to awaken his ſenſe of honour; by mentioning, 
the word Glory, you might have obtained any thing 
from him. He had a great averiion to the Latin 
tongue; but as ſoon as he heard that the kings of 
Poland and Denmark underitood it, he learned it 
with great expedition, and retained ſo much of it, 
as to be able to ſpeak it all the reit of his bfe. 


As ſoon as he had acyuired a tolerable 
the Latin, his teacher made him tranflate 
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who little The coun- 
fellors of the regen the ſtates- 
general, who — 
unanimous in approvin :- The«point 
ſtand ; fo that Charles fgnify his 
defire of reigning, be- 
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which amuſement ſeemed only,to be the natural effe& 
of his youthful vivacity. He never betrayed any dif- 
ſatisfaction ſufficient to alarm the regent, who flat- 
tered herſelf that the diſſipation of mind occatoned 
by the'e diverſions would render him incapable of ap- 
plication, and leave her in poſſeſſiom of the ſupreme 
power for a conſiderable time. 
One day in the month of November, and in the 
fame year in which his father died, when he had been 
taking a review of ſeveral regiments, and Piper the 
— wan feniing by div, ho Gemadicode ab- 
ſorbed in a profound reverie. May I take the li- 
ſaid Piper to hi of aſking your Majeſty what 
thinkies of f Evionſly * « Lamthak 
the prince) that I am capable of 
ve fellows ; 
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fell in an inſtant. She afterwards led a 
% 27 Gay woonwkgy 4 7 bepten, oitan 

eis agreeable to her humour. 'The King was crown-- 
ed-on the twenty-fourth of December following. He 
made his entry into Stockholm on a ſorrel thod 
with ſilver, having a fceptre in his hand, and a crown. 
upon his head, amidit the acclamations of a whole 


do conn bs dh hand, in order to put it upon 
his head: Charles ſnatched it from him, and crowned 


nce of arrogance, which was a 
of their _— 

confident, entruſting him at the 
ich the management of public affairs, and- 
power of a prime miniſter, without. 
name. A few days after he creat- 
im a count, which is a dignity of great eminence 
„ and not an empty title that may be aſſum- 


without any manner of importance, as with us in 


rance. | 
The beginning of the King's reign gave no very fa- 
—4— 2 bio cones. DE ea then 
he had been more ambitious of obtaining the ſupreme 
— — pane boa rue it is, he 
no n; bat his conduct diſcovered: 
but the ſallies of youth, and the freaks of ob- 


He ſeemed to be equally proud and lazy. 
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entertained the ſame opinion of him: 

his real character: he did not even know it himſelf, 
until the ſtorm that ſuddenly aroſe in the North gave 
him an opportunity of diſplaying his great talents, 


which had hitherto lain concealed. 

Three powerful princes, taking the advantage of 
his youth, conſpired his rum almotit at the fame time. 
The firit was his own coulin, Frederick IV. king of 
— the ſecond, Auguſtus, Elector of Saxony 
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The Czar, on foot, held the bridle of his horſe, and 
the people proſtrated themſelves before him in the 
Areets, as the Tartars do before their Grand Lama. 
Confethon was in uſe among them; but it was only 
in caſes of the greateſt crimes. In theſe abſolution 
was neceſſary, but not repentance. They thought 
themſelves pure in the ſight of God, as ſoon as they 
received the benediction of their papas. Thus they 
paſſed, without remorſe, from confeſſion to theft and 
murder ; and what among other Chriſtians is a re- 
Rraint from vice, with them was an encouragement 
to wickedneſs. On a faſt-day they would not even 
venture to drink milk; but on a feitival, maſters of 
families, prieſts, married women, and maids, would 
make no ſcruple to intoxicate themſelves with brandy. 
However, there were rcligious diſputes among them 
as well as in other countries; but their greateſt con- 
troverſy was, whether laymen ſhould make the ſign of 
the croſs with two fingers or with three. One Jacob 
Nurſoff, in the ing reign, had raiſed a ſedition 
in Aſtracan about this very quarrel. There were 
even ſome fanatics among them, as (Rave 206 in hate 
civilized nations where every one is a 

and Peter, who always carried juſtice to the extreme 
of cruelty, cauſed — of theſe wretched creatures, 
who were .called Voſko-jeſuits, to be committed to 
the flames. 


The Czar, in his vaſt dominions, had many other. 


ſubjects who were not Chriſtians. The Tartars, in- 
Habiting the weſtern coalts of the Caſpian ſea and the 
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28 who were ſent 1 
better pleaſed with their manners than 
of the ancient Muſcovites. 
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of this part 
tion led him to ca- 
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mi ght derive from their acquaintance. Le Fort, 28 
hath been already obierved, was the firſt inſtrument 
he employed to change the tace of affairs in Muſcovy. 
His mi chty genius, which a burbarous education had 
hit hero checked, but not deſtroyed, broke forth all 
ef a ſudden. He reſolved to be a man, to command 
men, and to create a new nation. Many princes be- 
fore him h:d renounced crowns, wearied out with the 
intolerable loud of public affairs; but no man ha4t 
ever diveited himſch of the royal character. in order 


to learn the art of governing better : this was a {tretch 


of heroiſm which was referved ior Peter the Great 
alone. 

He left Muſcovy in 1698, having reigned as yet but 
two years, and went to Holland, diiguiſed under a 
common name, as if he had been a meuial fervant of 
that fame Mr le Fort whom he {cnt in quality of Am- 
bafſador-extraordinary to the States-General. As 
ſoon as he arrived at Amiterd:m, he enrolled his name 
among the ſhip-wrights of the Admiralty of the In- 
dies, and wrought in the yard like the other mecha- 
nics. At his leiſure hours he learned ſuch parts of 
the mathematics as are uſeful to a prince, fortiſica- 
tion, navigation, and the art of drawing plans. He 
went into the workmens ſhops, and cxamine't all their 
manufactures: nothing could eſcape his obiervation, 
From thence he paſſed over into England, where ha- 
ving perfected himſelf in the art of ihip-building, he 
returned to Holland, carefully obſerving every thing 
that might turn to the advantage of his country. Ar 
lait, after two years of travel and labour, to which 
no but himſelf would have willingly ſubmitted, 
he again made his appearance in Muſcovy, with alt 
the arts of Europe in his train. Artilts. of every kind: 
followed him in abundance. Then were ſeen, for the 
firit time, large Ruſſian ſhips in the Baltic, and on the 
Black fea and the ocean. Stately buildings, of a re- 
architecture, were raiſed among Ruſlan 

He founded colleges, academies, printing- 
houſes, and libraries. cities were brou un- 
* oms of 
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the were gradually changed, though not 
without ſome difficulty, and the Muſcovites learned, 
by de „the true nature of a ſocial ſtate. Even 
their | 4am Tra rites were aboliſhed; the dignity of 
the Patriarch was ſuppreſſed ; and the Czar declared 
Himſelf the head of the church. This laſt enterprize, 
which would have colt a prince leſs abſolute than Peter 
both his throne and his life, ſucceeded almoſt without 
oppoſition, and inſured to him the ſucceſs of all his 
other innovations. 

After having humbled an ignorant and a barbarous 
clergy, he ventured to make a trial of inſtructin 
them, though by that means he ran the riſque of 
rendering them formidable; but he was too conſcious 
of his own power to entertain any apprehenſion from 
that quarter. He cauſed philoſophy and theology to 
be taught in the few monaſteries that ſtill remained. 
True it is, this theology ſtill favours of that barbarous 
period in which Peter civilized his people. A gentleman 
of undoubted veracity aſſured me that he was preſent 
at a public diſputation, where the point of controver- 
ſy was, whether the practice of ſmoking tobacco was 
a fin? The reſpondent alledged, that it was lawful to 
get drunk with brandy, but not to ſmoke, becauſe 
the holy ſcripture faith, ** That that which proceedeth 
out of the mouth defileth a man, and that which 
entereth into it doth not defile him.” 

The monks were not ſatisfied with this reformation. 
Hardly had the Czar erected his printinghouſes, when 
theſe pious drones made uſe of them to publith decla- 
mations againſt their Sovereign. One of them affirm- 
ed in print that Peter — and his argu- 
ments were, that he deprived the living of their beards, 
and allowed the dead to be diſſected in his academy. 
But another monk, who had a-mind to make his for- 
tune, refuted this book, and proved that Peter could 
not be Antichrilt, becauſe the number 666 was not ta 
be found in his name. The libeller was broke upon 
the wheel, and the author of the refutation was made 
biſhop of Rezan. 

The reformer of Muſcovy enacted a very wholeſome 
law, the want of which reflects diſgrace upon many 
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prevent uſeful ſubjects from conſecrating themſelves 
to idleneſs, and to hinder young people from diſpo- 
ſing Wh, bg a 6p Ties they are inca- 
ble of diſpoſing of the leaſt part of their patrimony. 
This law, however, ſo plainly calculated for the ge- 
neral intereſt of mankind, is daily cluded by the in- 

duſtry of the monks; as if they, forſooth, were 
their 


by peopling their convents at the expence 


country. 

The Czar not only ſubjected the church to the ſtate, 
after the example of the Turkith „but, what 
was a more maſterly ſtroke of policy, he diſſolved a 
militia of much the fame nature with that of the jani- 
zaries : and what the Sultans had attempted in vain, 
he accompliſhed in a ſhort time: he diſbanded the 
Ruſſian janizaries, who were called Strelits, and who 
kept the Cars in ſubjeftion. Theſe troops, more for- 
midable to their maſters than to their neighbours, 
conſiſted of about thirty thouſand foot, one half of 
which remained at Moſcow, while the other was ſta- 

tioned upon the frontiers. The pay of a ſtrelits was 
no more than four rubles a-year; but this deficiency 
was amply compenſated by privileges and extorti8hs. 
Peter at firſt formed a company of foreigners, among 
whom he enrolled his own name, and not think 
it below him to begin the ſervice in the character of 
a drummer, and to perform the duties of that mean 
office; ſo much did the nation ſtand in need of ex- 
amples ! By degrees he became an officer. He gra- 
dually raiſed new regiments; and, at lait, finding him- 
ſeli — of a w diſciplined army, he broxe the 
ſtrelits, who durſt not diſobey. 

The cavalry were nearly the ſame with that of Po- 
land, or France, when this laſt kingdom was no more 
than an aſſemblage of fiefs. The Ruſſian gentlemen 
mounted horſe at their _ expence, and fought with- 
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out diſcipline, and ſometimes without any other arms 
than a ſibre or a bow, incapable of obeying, and con- 
ſegzuent!y of conquering. 

Peter the Great taught them to obey, both by the 
example he ſet them, and by the punithments he 
inflicted ; for he ſcrved in the quality of a foldier and 
ſubaltern officer, and as Czar he ſeverely punithed 
the boyards, that is, the gentlemen, who pretended 
that it was the privilege of their order not to ferve 
hut by their own content. He eſtabliſhed a regular 
body to ſerve the artillery, and took five hundred bells 
trom the churches to found cannon. In the vear 1714, 
ne had thirteen thouland braſs cannon. He likewiſe 
formed ſome troops of dragoons, a kind of militia 
very ſuitable to 3 of the Muſcovites, and to 
the ſiue of their s, which are ſmall. In 1738 the 
Ruſſians had thirty regiments of dragoons, conſiſting 
of a thouſand men each, and well accoutered. 

He likewiſe eſtabliſhed the Ruſſian huffwrs ; and 
had even a ſchool of engineers, in a country where, 
before his time, no one underſtood the elements of 
geometry. 

He was himſelf a good engineer; but his chief ex- 
cellence lay in his knowledge of naval affairs : he was 
an able fea-captain, a ſkiltul pilot, a good ſailor, an 
expert ſhipwright; and his knowledge of thele arts 
was the more meritorious, as he was born with a great. 
dread of the water. In his youth he could not paſs 
over a bridge without trembling : on all theſe occa- 
ſions he cauſed the wooden windows of his coach to 
be ifluit; but of this conſtitutional weakneſs he ſoon 

ot the better by his courage and reſolution. 

He c::1/ed a beautiful harbour to be built at the 
mouth ci the Tamus, ncar Afoph, in which he pro- 
poſed to keep a number of gallies; and ſome time 


after, thinking that theſe vellels, ſo long, light, and 
flat, would probably ſucceed in the Baltic, he had 
upwards of three hundred of them built at his fa- 
vourite city of Peterſburg. He ſhewed his ſubjects the 
method of building ſivps with fir only, and taught 
them the art of navigation. He had even learncd 
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ſurgery, and, in a cafe of neceſſit y, has been known 
to tap a dropſical perſon. He was well verſed in me- 
chanics, and inſtructed the artiſts. 

Indeed the revenue of the Czar, when compared to 
the immenſe extent of his dominions, was very incon- 
flerable. It never amounted to four and twenty 
millions of our money, reckouing the mark at about 
fifty livres, as we do to-day, though perhaps we may 
do otherwiſe to-morrow. But a man may always be 
accounted rich, who has it in his power to accompliſh 
great undertakings. It is not the ſcarcity of money 
that weakens a ſtate; it is the want of hands, and of 
men of abilities. 

Rutlia, notwithſtanding the women are fruitful and 
the men robuſt, is far from being populous. Peter 
himtelf, in ci Kli- ing his dominions, unhappily contri- 
buted to their depopulation. Frequent levies in his 
wars, which were long unſucceſsful ; nations tranf- 
ported from the coaſts of the Caſpian fea to thole of 
the Baltic, deitroyed by fatigue, or cut off by dic 
eaſes; three fourths of the Mulcovite children dying 
of the ſnall-pox, which is more dangerous in thole 
climates than in any other: in a word, the melan- 
choly effects of a government ſavage for a long time, 
and even barbarous in its policy; to all theſe cauſes 
it is owing, that in this country, comprehending fa 
great a part of the continent, there are ſtill vaſt de- 
ſerts. Ruſſia, at preſent, is ſuppoſed to contain five 
hundred thoufand families of gentlemen ; two hun- 
dred thouſand lawyers; ſomething more than five 


millions of citizens and peaſants, who pay a fort of tax; 


fix hundred thouſand men who live in the provinces 
conquered from the Swedes; the Coffacks in the 
Ukraine, and the Tartars that are ſubje& to Muſcovy, 
do not excced two millions. In fine, it appears that in 
this immenſe country, there are not above fourteen 
millions of men, that is, a little more than two thirds 
of the inhabitants of France. 

While Peter was employed in changing the luws, 
the manners, the militia, and the very face of his 


country, he lizewiie reſolved to encreaſe his greatneſs, 
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by enconraging commerce, which at once conſtitutes 
the riches of a particular — and contributes to the 
intereſt of the world in He reſolved to make 
Ruſſia the center of — Afia and Europe. 
He determined to join the Duna, the Volga, and the 
Tanais, by canals, of which he drew the plans, and 
thus to open a new paſſage from the Baltic to the 
Euxine and Caſpian feas, — from theſe ſeas to the 
Northern Ocean. 

The port of Archangel, frozen up for nine months 
in the year, and which oould not be entered without 
making a long and dangerous circuit, he did not think 
ſuſficiently commodious. From the year 1700, he 
had formed a defign of building a port upon the 
Baltic fea, that ſhould become the magazine of the 
North, and of railing a city that ſhould prove the ca- 
pital of his empire. 

He was already attempting to find out a north-eaſt 
paſſage to China; and the manufactures of Pekin and 
Paris were deſigned to embelliſh his new city. 

A road ſeven hundred and fifty four verſts long, 
running through marſhes that were to be drained, . 
led from Moſcow to his new city. Moſt of theſe 
projects were executed by his own hands; and the 
two Empreſſes, who have ſucceſſively followed him, 
have even improved upon his ſchemes, when they were 
ble, and abandoned none but ſach as it was 
impoſſible to accomplith. 

He was always travelling up and down his domi- 
nions, as much as his wars would allow him; but he 
travelled like a legiſlator and natural philoſopher, ex- 
—_ Nature every where, endeavouring to correct 

or perfect her; ſounding with his own hands the 
depth of ſeas and rivers; repairing fluices, viſiting 
docks, cauſing mines to be ſearched for, aſſaying me- 
tals, ordering accurate plans to be drawn, in the 
execution of which he himſelf aſſiſted. 

He built, upon a very wild and uncultivated ſpot, 
the imperial city of Peterſburg, which now contains 
ſixty thouſand houſes, and is the reſidence of a ſplen- 
did court, where all the refined pleaſures are known 
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and enjoyed. He built the harbour of Cronſtad, on 
the Neva, and St Croix, on the frontiers of Perſia; 


erected forts on the Ukraine, and in Siberia; eſtabliſhed 


offices of admiralty at Archangel, Peterſburg, Aſtra- 
can, and Azoph; founded arienals, and built and 
endowed hoſpitals. All his own houſes were mean, 
and executed in a bad taſte; but he ſpared no ex- 
pences in rendering the public buildings grand and 
magniticent 

ſciences, which in other countries have —_ 


the flow product of ſo many ages, were, by his 


and induſtry, imported into Ruſſia in full — 
He eſtabliſhed an academy on the plan of the famous 


ſocieties of Paris and London. The Delifles, the Bul- 


fingers, the Hermannus's, the Bernouilles, and the 
celebrated Wolf, a man who excelled in every branch. 
of philoſophy, were all invited and brought to Peter- 
at a great expence. This academy ſtill ſubliſts ; 

and the Mufcovites, at length, have philoſophers of 
their own nation. j 

He obliged the youn try to travel for i 
ment, owe. back 1 Ruſſia the politeneſs of 
foreign countries; and I have ſeen ſome young Ruf- 
fians who were men of genius and of knowledge. 
Thus it was that a ſingle man changed the face of the 
__ —_— in the univerſe. It is, however, a 

thock reflection, that this reformer of mankind 
ſhould have been deficient in that firſt of all virtues, 
the virtue of humanity, Brutality in his pleaſures, 
ferocity in his manners, and cruelty in his puniſh- 
ments, ſullied the luſtre of ſo many virtues. He ci- 
vilized his ſubjects, and yet himſelf remained a bar- 
barian. He would ſometimes, with his own hands, 
execute ſentences of death upon the unhappy crimi- 
nals; and, in the midſt of a revel, would thew his 
dexterity i in cutting off heads. There are princes in 
Africa who, with their own hands, ſhed the blood of 
their ſubjects ; but theſe kings are always deteſted as 
barbarians. The death of a ſon, whom he ought to 
have corrected, or at moſt diſinherited, would render 


the memory of Peter the obje& of univerſal hatred, . 
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were it not that the great and many bleſſings he be- 
ſiowed upon his ſubjects, were almolt ſufficient to ex- 
cuſe his crueity to his own offspring. 

Such was the Czar Peter; and his great projets 
were little more than m embryo when he joined 
kings of Poland and Denmark againk a child whom 
they all deipited. The founder of the Ruſſian em- 

ire was ambitious of being a cononeror; and ſuch 
he thought he might catily become by the proſecu- 
tion of a war winch, being entered into with ſo much 
prudence, could not tv}, he imagined, of proving ad- 
vantageous to his ſubjets. The art of war was a new 
art, which it was neceflary to teach his people. 

Beſides, he wanted a port on the eaſt fide of tlie 
Baltic, to facilitate the execution of all his ſchemes. 
He wanted the province of Ingria, which lyes to the 
north-eaſt of Livonia. The Swedes were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, and from them he reſolved to take it by 
force. His predeceſſors had had claims upon Ingria, 
Eſthonia, and Livonia; and the preſcnt ſeemed a ft 
vourable opportunity for reviving theſe claims, which 
had lain buried for a hundred years, and had becn 
cancelled by the ſanction of treaties. He therefore 
made a lcague with the King of Poland, to vreſt 
from young Charles XII. all the territories that are 
bounded by the Gulph of Finland, the Baltic fea 
Poland, and Muſcovy. 
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A ſudlen and ſurpriſing Change in the Claracter of 
>HARLES XII. at eighteen Tears of Age be un- 
dertakes a War againſt Denmark, Poland, and 
Muſcovy : finiſhes the Danilh Har in fix Weeks : 
with eight Thouſand Swedes defeats eighty Thouſand 
Ruſſians and then penetrates int» Poland. 4 
Deſcription of Poland, ard its Form of Government. 
CaranrLEs gains ſeveral Battles; becomes Maſter of 
Poland, where he prepares ts nominate a King. 


N this manner did three powerful ſovereigns me- 
nace the infancy of Charles XII. The news of 
theſe preparations ſtruck the Swedes with con- 

Rernation, and alarmed the council. All the great 
: were now dead; and every thing was to be 
cared under the reign of a young king, who had 

ven no very — unp of his 
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character. He hardly ever aſſiſted at the council; and 
when he did, it was only to fit croſs-legged on the 
table, abſent, inattentive, and ſeemingly regardleſs 
of every thing that paſſed. 

Tue council happened to hold'a deliberation in his 
preſence concerning the dangerous ſituation of af- 
fairs. Some of the members propoſed to avert the 
ſtorm by negotiations, when all on a fudden Charles 
roſe with an air of gravicy and aſſurance, like a man 
of ſuperior conſequence who has choſen his fide: 
Gentlemen, ſaid he), I am refolved never to begin 
an unjuſt war, nor ever to finith a juſt one but by the 
deſtruction of my enemies. My reſolution is fixed. 
I will attack the firit that ſhall declare againſt me; 
and, after having conquered kim. I hope 1 thall be 
able to ſtrike terror into the reſt.” All the old coun- 
ſellors were aſtoniſhed at this declaration, and looked 
at one another, without daring to reply. A bly 

.turpriſed to find their king poſſeſſed of ſuch noble 
tentiments, and athamed to be leſs ſanguine in their 
expectations than him, they received his orders for 
the war with admiration. 

They were ſtill more ſurpriſed when they ſaw hen 
at once bid adieu to the moſt innocent amuſements of 
youth. The moment he began to make preperations 

-tor the war, he entered on a new courſe of life, from 
which he never afterwards deviated in one ſingle in- 
ſtauce. Full of the idea of Alexander and Cæſar, he 
- propoſed to imitate thoſe two conquerors in every 
thing but their vices. No longer did he indulge him- 
ſelf in magnificence, ſports and recreations : he re- 
. duced his table to the molt rigid frugality. He bad 
formerly been fond of gaiety and dreſs; but from 
that time he was never clad otherwiſe than a com- 
mon ſoldier. I was ſuppoſed to have entertained a 
_ paſſion for a lady of his court: whether there was 
any foundation for this ſuppolition, certain it is, he 
(ver after renounced all commerce with women, not 
only for fear of being governed by them, but likewiſe 
«o ſet an example of continence to his ſoldiers, whom 
He reſolved to confine within the ſtricteſt diiciplinez 
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perhaps too from the vanity of being thought the 
only king that could conquer a pathon fo dithcult to 

be overcome. He likewiſe determined to abſtain from 
wine during the reſt of his life. Some people have 

told me, that his only reaſon for taking this reſolu- 
tion was to ſubdue his vicious inclinations in every 

thing, and to add one virtue more to thole he already 

putlefſed ; but the ter number have affured mc, 

that it was to puniſh himſelf for a riot he had com- 

mitted, and an affront he had offered to a lidy at 

table, even in preſence of the Queen- mother. It that 
be true, this condemnation of his own conduct, and 

this abitincace which he impoſed upon himielt during 

tie remainder of his lite, is a ſpecies of herum uo 

leis worthy of admiration. 

He began by aſſuring the Duke of Holſtein, his- 
brother - in uw, of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. Eight thou- 
ſand men were immediately ſent into Pomerania, a 
province bordering upon Holſtein, in order to enable 
tae Duke to make head agaiult the Danes. The Duke - 
indeed had need of chem: his dominions were already 
laid waſte, the caſtle of Gottorp taken, and the city 
of Tonningen preiled by an »bitinate-fiege, to which 
the King of Denmark came in perſon, in order to en- 
joy a conqueſt which he held to be certain. This: 
ſpark began to throw the empire into a flame. Cn 
one fide the Saxon treops of the King of Poland, 
thoſe of Brandenburg, Wolfenbuttle, aud Heſſe Caſ- 
fel, advanced to join the Danes. On the other, the: 
King of Sweden's eight thouiand men, the troops of 
Hanover and Zell, and three Dutch regiments, came: 
to the aſſiſtance of the Duke. While the little coun- 
try cf Holſtein was thus the theatre of war, two ſqua- 
drons, the ore from England, and the other from. 
Holland, appeared in the Baltic. Theſe two ſtates: 
were guarantecs of the treaty of Altena, which the. 
Danes had broke, and were eager to aſſiſt the Duke 
of Holſtein, becauſe it was for the intereſt of their- 
trade to check the growing power of the King of 
Denmark. They knew, that ſhonld he once become 
maſtcr of tke- Scund, 1 impoſe the mult. ri- 
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gorous laws upon the commercial nations, as ſoon as 
he ſhould be able to do it with impunity. This con- 
ſideration has long induced the Englith and the 
Dutch to maintain, as much as they can, a balance 
of power between the princes of the North. They 
joined the young King of Sweden, who ſeemed to be 
in danger of being cruſhed by fuch a powerful com- 
bination of enemies, and aſſiſted him tor the very 
fame reaſon that the others attacked hin; namely, 
— they thought him incapable of defcading 
untelt, 

He was taking the diverſion of boar-hunting when 
he received the news of the Saxons having mvaded 
Livonia. This paſtime he enjoyed in a manner equal- 
Ir new and dangerous. No other weapons were uſed 
hut tharp-pointed (ticks, with which the hunters de- 
{caded themſelves behind a net ftretched between two 
troecs., A boar of a huge fe came full againſt the 
Ning, who, attcr a long ſtruggle, by the help of the 
net and ſtick, levelled kim with the It muſt 
be acxnowledged, that in reading of ſuch adventures 
as thele, in conſidering the ſurpriſing ſtrength of 
King Auguſtus, and reviewing the travels of the Czar, 
we are almoſt tempted to think that we live in the 
times of Hercules and Theſeus. 

Charles ſet out for his fut campaign on the 8th 
day of May, new (ſtyle, in the year 1700, and left 
Stockholm, whither he never returned. An innu- 
merable company of peoph attended him to the port 
of Carelſcroon, offering up their prayers for his ſafe- 
ty, belewing the ground with their tears, and ex- 

ing their admiration of his virtue. Before he 

Sweden, he eſtabliſhed at Stockholm a council 
of defence, compoſed of ſeveral ſenators, who were 
to take care of whatever concerned the navy, the 
army, and the fortifications of the country. The 
body of the ſenate were proviſionally to regulate eve- 
ry thing beſides, in the interior government of the 
Kingdom. Having thus ſettled the adminiſtration of 
public affairs, and freed his mind from every other 
care, he devoted himſelf entirely to war. His fleet 
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conſiſted of three and forty veſſels : that in which he 
failed, named the King Charles, and the largeſt that 
had ever been ieen, was a ſhip of an hundred and 
twenty guns. Count Piper, his firſt miniſter, Gene- 
ral Renichild, and the Count de Guiſcard, the French 
ambaſſador in Sweden, embarked along with him. 
He joined the ſquadrons of the allies. The Danifh- 
fleet declined the combat, and gave the three com- 
bined fleets an opportunity of approaching ſo near to 
Copenhagen, as to throw ſome bombs into it. 

Certain it is, it was the King himſelf that firſt 
propoſed to General Renichild to make a deſcent, 
and to beſiege Copenhagen by land, while it thould 
be blocked up by fea. Renichild was ſurpriſed to 
receive a propoſal that diſcovered as much prudence 
as courage, from ſuch a young and unexperienced 
prince. Every thing was ſoon got ready for the de- 
ſcent. Orders were given for the embarkation of five 
thouſand men, who lay upon the coalt of Sweden, 
and who were joined to the troops they had on board. 
The King quitted his large ſhip, and went into a fri- 

te, and they then began to diſpatch towards the 

three hundred grenadiers in fmall ſhallops. 
Among the ſhallops were ſome flat-bottomed boats that 
carried the faſcines, the chevaux de frize, and the 
inſtruments of the pioneers. Five hundred choſen 
men follewed in other thallops. Laſt of all came the 
King's men of war, with two Engliſh and two Dutch 
frigates, which were to favour the landing of the 
troops under cover of their cannon. x 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is fituated 
in the Iſle of Zealand, in the midſt of a beautiful 
plain, having the Sound on the north-weſt, and on 
the calt the Baltic, where the King of Sweden then 
lay. At the unexpected movement of the vetlels, 
which threatned a deſcent, the inhabitants were ſtruck 
with conſternation. Alarmed at the inactivity of 
their own fleet, and the motion of the Swediih fhips, 
they looked round with terror, to obſerve where the 
ſtorm would fall. Charles's fleet ſtopped over againſt 
Humblebeck, within —_ miles of Copenhagen. In 
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that place the Danes immediately drew up their ca- 
valry. Their foot were poited behiad thick entrench- 
ments; and what artillery they could bring thither, 
was pointed againſt the Swedes. 

The King then quitted his frigate, to throw him- 
ſelf into the firſt ſhallop, at the head of his guards. 
The French ambaſſador being always at las fide; 
* Sir, ſaid the King to him, in Latin, (for he would 
never ſpeak French), you have no quarrel with the 
Dunes, you need go no farther, if you pleaſe. Sir, 
(anſwered the Count de Guilcard, in French), the King 
my maſter hath ordered me to attend your Majeſty. 
I hope you will not this day baniſh me from your 
court, which never before appeared ſo ſplendid.” So 
ſaying, he gave his hand to the King, who leaped into 
the ſhallop, whither he was followed by Count Piper 
and the ambaſſador. They advanced under ſhelter 
of the cannon of the ſhips that favoured the landing. 
The ſmall boats were ſtill about three hundred paces 
from the thore. Charles, impatient to land, jumped 
into the ſea, ſword in hand, the water reaching above 
His waiſt. His miniſters, the French ambaſſador, the 
officers and ſoldiers, immediately followed his ex- 
ample, and marched up to the ſhore, amidſt a ſhower 
ot muſket-thot from the enemy. The King, who had 
never in his life before heard a diſcharge of muſkets 
Joaded with ball, aſked Major Stuart, who ſtood next 
him, what meant that whiſtling which he heard? 
lt is the nciſe of the muſket-balls, which they fire 
upon you,” replied the Major. Very well, (fays 
the King), henceforward that thall be my muſic.” At 
that inilant the Major received a ſhot in his ſhoulder, 
ways lieutenant on the other fide of him fell dead at 
his feet. 

It is uſual for troops that are attacked in their | 
trenches to be beat; becauſe the aſſailants have al- 
ways an impetuoſity of courage which the defenders 
cannot have ; and beſides, to wait for the enemy in 
our lines is frequently a confeſſion of our own weakneſs, 
and of their ſuperiority. The Danith horſe and foot 
took to their heels after a feeble reſiſtance. The King 
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having become maſter of their intrenchments, fell upon 
his knces to return thanks to Cod for the firſt tucceis 
of his arms. He forthwith cauſed redoubts to be 
raiſed towards the town, and himicit marked out the 
place for the encampment. Neauwhile he feat buck 
his veſſels to Schonen, a port of Sweden bordering 
upon Copenhagen, for a reinforcement of nine thou- 
ſand men. Every thing conſpired to favour the ur- 
dour of Charles's courage. The nine thouſand men 
were upon the ſhore ready to embark, and next day 
a favourable wind brought them ſafe to the place of 
their deſtination. 

All this paſſed within ſight of the Daniſh fleet, who 
durſt not venture to advance. Copenhagen, ſtruck 


with terror, immediately ſent deputies to the King, 


beſeeching him not to bombard the city. He received 
them on horſeback, at the head of his regiment of 
; and the deputies fell upon their knees before 
He exacted from the citizens four hundred 
thoufand rixdollars, commanding them, at the {ame 
time, to ſupply his camp with all kind of proviſions, 
for which he afſured them they ſhould be honeſtly 
paid. They brought the proviſions, becauſe they durſt 
not diſobey ; but they little expected that conquerors 
would condeſcend to pay for them; and thoſe who 
brought then: were ſurpriſed to find that they were 
generouſly und inſtantly paid, even by the meaneſt 
loldicr in the army. There had long prevailed among 
the Swediſh troops a ſtrict diſcipline, which had greatly 
contributed to the fucceſs cf their arms; and the 
King rendered it ſtill more rigid. No ſoldier durit 
refuſe to pay for what he had bought, ſtill leſs to 
a plundering, nor even ſo much as to —cm—_— 


camp. What is more, he would not allow his 


after a victory, to ſtrip the bodies of the dead, until 
they had obtained his permiſſion; and he eaſily brought 
them to the obſervance of this injunction. Prayers 
were regularly ſaid in his camp twice a-day, at ſeven 
in the morning and four in the afternoon ; and he 
never failed to attend them himſelf, in order to give 
has ſoldiers an example of piety as well as valour. His 
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camp, which was better regulated than Copenhagen, 
had every thing in abundance ; the peaſants chuſing 
much rather to fell their proviſions to their enemies 
the Swedes, than to the Danes, who did not pay 
them ſo well. Even the citizens werg more than once 
obliged to come to the Swedith camp to purchaſe 
thoſe proviſions which they could not find in their 
own markets. 

The King of Denmark was then in Holſtein, whither 
he ſcemed to have gone for no other purpole than to 
raiſe the ſiege of To onningen. He faw the Baltic 
covered with the enemies thips, and a young con- 
queror already maſter of Zealand, and juſt upon the 
point of taking poſſeſſion of his capital. He cauſed 
an edict to be publiſhed throughout all his G.uinions, 
promiſing liberty to every one that thou'.! take up 
arms againſt the Swedes. This declaration was of 
_— weight in a country which was formerly free, 

where all the peaſants, and even many of the 
citizens, are now-a-days flaves. Charles tent word 
to the King of Denmark, that his only intention in 
making war was to oblige him to come to a peace; 
and that he muſt either reſolve to do juſtice to the 
Duke of Holſtein, or ſee Copenhagen levelled with 
the ground, and his dominions laid walte with fire 
and iword. The Dane was too happy in having to 
do with a conqueror who valued himfelf on his re- 
ard to juſtice. A congreſs was held in the town of 
ravendal, which lyes on the frontiers of Holſtein, 
The King of Sweden would not allow the negociations 
to be protracted by the arts of miniſters; but de- 
termined to have the treaty finiſhed with the fame 
rapidity with which he had made his deſcent upon 
Zealand. In effect, a peace was concluded on the 
sch of Auguſt, to the advan of the Duke of 
Holitein, who was indemnified tor all the expences 
of the war, and delivered frem = ative. The 
King of Sweden, fully fatizfed with having ſuccoured 
his ally, and humbled his enemy, would accept of 
nothing for himſelf. Thus Charles XII. at eighteen 
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years of age, began and finiſhed this war in leis 
than fix weeks. 

Exactly at the ſame time, the King of Poland in- 
veſted Riga, the capital of Livonia; and the Czar 
was advancing on the cait, at the head of near an 
hundred thoutand men. Riga was defended by the 
old Count d'Alberg, a Swedith general, who, at the 
age of eighty, joined all the fire of youth to the ex- 
perience of ſixty campaigns. Count Flemming, after- 
wards miniſter of Foland, a man of diliaguitked 
abilitics as well in the field as the cabinet, and Fatkuk 
the Livonian, puthed the ſiege with great vigour, 
under the direction of the King; but goiwithitangin 
ſeveral advantages which the had gai 
the experience of old Count d' baſſled all their 
eferts, and the King of Poland began to de:pair of 
bez abie to take the town. At lait he laid hold 
cf an honourable pretext for raiſing the ſiege. Ri 
was full of merchant goods belonging to the 
The States-gencral ordered their ambaſſ⸗ 


Dut 

at the 
court of Auguſtus, to repreſent the matter to his 
Majeſty. The King of Poland did not long reſiit 
their importunities, and agreed to raiſe the fiege, 
rather than occaſion the leaſt damage to his allies, 


who were not greatly ſurpriſed at this ſtretch of 
comphiitance, to the real cauſe of which they were. 
no ftrangers. 

The only thing that Charles had now to do, to- 
wards the finithing of his firſt campaign, was to march 
againit his rival in glory, Peter Aleziowitz. He was 
the more exaſperated init him, as there were ſtill 
at Stockholm three Mutcovite ambaſſadors, v:ho had 
lately ſworn to the renewal of an inviolable peace. 
Poſſeſſed as he was himſelf of the moſt incorruptible 
integrity, he could not conceive bow a legiſtator, like 
the Czar, ſhould make a jeſt of what ought to be 
held fo facred. The young prince, whote ſenſe of 
honour was extremely refined, never imagined that 
there could be one ſyſtem of morality tor kings, and 
another for private perſons. The Emperor of Muſ« 
covy had juſt publiſhed a manifeſto, which he had 
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much better have ſuppreſſed. He there alledged, as 
the reaſon of the war, the little reſpect that had been- 
ihewn him when he went incognito to Riga, and 
the extravagant prices his ambaſſadors had been ob- 
lezed to pay for proviions. Such were the mighty 
injuries fer which he ravaged Ingria with eighty- 
thouſand men! 

At the head of tins great army he appeared before- 
Narva, on the fit of Octcber, a ſeaſon more ſevere in 
that climate than the month of January is at Paris. 
The Car, who in ſuch weather would ſometimes- 
ride poſt tor four hundred leagues, to ſee a mine or 
A canal, was not more {paring oi his troops than of 
himielf. Ile knew, moreover, that the Swedes, ever 
fince the time of Guiavus Adolphus, could make war 
in the depth of winter as well as in ſummer; and he 
wanted to accuitom the Ruſſians likewiſe to forget all 
diſtinction of ſeaſons, and to render them, one day, 
equal to the Swedes. Thus, in a time when froſt and 
fnow compel other nations in more temperate climates 
to agree to a ſuipenſion of arms, the Czar Peter 
beſieged Narva, within thirty degrees of the pole, 
and Charles XII. advanced to its relief. The C:ar- 
was no ſooner arrived before the place, than he im-. 
mediately put in practice what he had learned in his 
travels. He marked out his camp, fortified it on all 
ſides, raiſed redoubts at certain diltances, and opened 
the trenches himſclf. He had given the command of 
his troops to the Duke de Croix, a German, and an- 
able general, but who at that time was little aſſiſted 
by the Ruthan officers. As for himſelf, he had no- 
other rank in the army than that of a private lieu- 
tenant. He thereby gave an example of military 
obedience to his nobility, hitherto unacquainted with. 
diſcipline, and accuitomed to march at the head of 
ill- armed flaves, without experience and without order. 
There was nothing ſtrange in ſeeing him who had 
turned carpenter at Amſterdam, in order to procure 
himſelf flects, ſerve as fieutenant at Narva, to teach 
his ſubjecis the art of war. 

The Muſcovites are ſtrong and indefatigable, and. 
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perhaps as courageons as the Swedes ; but it requires 
rime and diſcipline to render troops warlike and in- 
vincible. The only regiments that conld be depend- 
ed upon were commanded by forme German ofhcers, 
but their number was very inconſiderable: the reit 
were barbarians, forced from their forelts, and cover- 
ed with the ſkins of wild bealts, ſome armed with 
arrows, and others with clubs: few of them had fire- 
locks ; none of them had ever ſeen a regular ſiege; 
and there was not one good cannoneer in the whole 
army. An hundred and fifty cannon, which one would 
have thought muſt have ſoon reduced the little town 
of Narva to aſhes, were hardly able to make a breach, 
while the artillery of the city mowed down at every 
diſcharge whole ranks of the enemy in their trenches. 
Narva was alnoſt without fortifications: the Baron 
de Hoorn, who commanded there, had not a thoufand 
regular troops; and yet this immenſe army could not 
reduce it in ten weeks. 

It was now the 5th of November, when the Czar 
learned that the King of Sweden had eroſſed the ſea 
with two hundred tranſports, and was advancing to 
the relief of Narva. The Swedes were not above 
twenty thouſand ſtrong. The Czar had no advan- 
tage but that f numbers. Far therefore from de- 
ſpiſin e his enemy, he employed every art in order to 
cruſh him. Not contented with eighty thoufand men, 
he reſolved to oppoſe to him another army ſtill, and 
to check his progreſs at every ſtep. He had already 
given orders for the march of about thirty thouſand 
men, who were advancing from Pleſkow: He then 
took a ftep that would have rendered him cantemp- 
tible, could a legiſlatar who had performed ſuch great 
and glorious aS ions incur that imputation. He left 
his camp, where his preſence was neceſſary, to go in 
gueſt of this new army, which might have arrived 
well enough without him, and ſeemed by this con- 
duct to hetray his fear of engaging in his entrenchments 
a young and unexperienced prince who might come 
to attack him. 

Be that as it will, he reſolved to ſhut up Charles XII. 
between two armies. Nor was this all; a detach- 
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ment of thirty thonſand men from the camp be» 
fore Narva were polted at a league's diſtance from the 
city, directly in the King of Sweden's road: twenty 
thouſand Strelits were — farth:r of, upon the 
ſame road; and five thouſand others compoſed an ad - 
vancel gunrd; and he mult neceſſarily force his way 
through all theſe troops before he could reach the 
camp, which was fortified with a rampart and double 
foſſe. The King of Sweden had landed at Fernaw, 
in the gulph of Riga, with about fixteen thouſand 
foot, and little more than four thouſand horſe. From 
Pernaw he made a flying march to Revel, followed by 
all his cavalry, and only by four thouſand foot. He 
always marched in the van of his army, without wait- 
ing for the rear. He ſoon found himſelf, with his 
eight thouſand men only, before the firſt poſts of the 
enemy. He immediately reſolved, wichout the leaſt 
heſitation, to attack them, one after another, before 
they could poſſibly learn with what a ſmall number 
they had to engage. The Muſcovites ſeeing the 
Swedes come upon them, imagined they had a whole 
army to encounter. The advanced guard, conſiſting 
of five thouſand men, poſted among rocks, a ſtation 
where one hundred reſolute men might have ſtopped 
the march of a large army, fled at their a 
The twenty thouſand men that lay behind them, per- 
ceiving the flight of their fellow ſoldiers, took the 
alarm, and carried their terror and confuſion with 
them into the camp. All the poſts were carried in two 
days; and what upon other occations would have 
Deen reckoned three diſtin victories, did not retard 
the King's march for the ſpace of one hour. He ap- 
| naar at laſt with his eight thouſand men, ex- 
by the fatigues of ſo long a march, before a 
eamp of eighty thouſand Muſcovites, defended by a 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon; and, ſcarce al- 
lowing his troops any time for reſt, he inſtantly gave 
orders for the attack. 
The fi was two rockets, and the word in Ger- 
man, * With the aid of God.” A general officer hav- 
ing repreſented to him the greatneſs of the danger, 
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„What, (ſays he,) do not you think that with my 
eight thouland brave Swedes, I may eaſily heat eigh- 
ty thouſand Ruſſians? ” But ſoon after, fearing that 
what he had ſaid might favour too much of gaſcon- 
ade, he ran after the officer, © And are not you tlrys 
he) of the ſame opinion? have not I a double ad- 
vantage over the enemy? one, that their cavalry can 
be of no ſervice to them; the other, that the place 
being narrow, their number will only incommode 
them; and thus in reality I ſhall be ſtronger than 
they.” The officer did not care to differ from him ; 
and thus they marched againſt the Muſcovites about 
mid-day, on the zoth of November 1700. 

As foon as their cannon had made a breach in their 
intrenchments, the Swedes advanced with fcrewed 
bayonets, having a furious ſhower of ſnow on their 
backs, which drove full in the face of the enemy. 
The Ruſſians ſuffered themſelves to be lain for half 
an hour without flinching. The King made his at- 
tack upon the right of camp, where the Czar's 
quarters lay, hoping to come. to a rencounter with 
him, as he did not know that he had gone in queſt 
of the forty thouſand men who were daily expected 
to arrive. At the firſt diſcharge of the enemy's muſ- 
kets, he received a thot in his neck; but as it was a 
ſpent ball, it lodged in the folds of his black neck- 
cloath, and did him no harm. His horſe was killed 
under him. Mr de Spar told me, that the King 
mounted another horſe with great agility, ſaying, 
„Theſe fellows make me go through my exerciſe ;” 
and continued to fight and give orders with the ſame 

of mind. After an engagement of three 
ours, the entrenchments were forced on all ſides. 
The King purſued the right of the enemy as far as 
the river Narva, with his left wing ; if we may be al- 
lowed to call by that name about tour thouſand men, 
who were in purſuit of near forty thouſand. The 
bridge broke under the fugitives, and the river was 
immediately filled with d carcaſſes, The reſt re · 
turned to their camp, without knowing whither they 
* 1 lome * ks, they took poſt be- 
OL. 
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Hind them. There they defended themſelves for a 


while, as they were not able to make their eſcape; 
but at laſt their generals, Dolgorouky, Gollot kin, 
and Federowitz, ſurrendered themſelves to the King, 
and Jud their arms at his feet; and while they were 
preſenting them to him, the Duke de Croi came up, 
and ſurrendered himſelf with thirty officers. 
Charles received all theſe priſoners of diſtinction 
with as much civility and politeneſs as it he had been 
paving them the honours of an entertainment in his 
oven court. He detained none but the general offi- 
ders: all the ſubalterns and common folders were 
diſarmed and conducted to the river Narva. where 
they were ſupplied with boats for palling over, and 
Allowed to return to their own country. I the mean 
rime night came on, and the right wing of the Muſco- 
vites ſtill continued the fight. The Swedes had not 
loſt above fix hundred men. Eighteen thouſand 
Muſcovites had been killed in their intrenckments ; 
many were drowned ; many had crofled the river; 
and yet there ſtill remained in the camp a ſufficient 
number to cut off the Swedes to the laſt man. But 
the lo!s of battles is not ſo much owing to the num- 
ber of the killed, as to the timidity-of thofe who ſur- 
vice. The King employed the ſmall remains of the day 
in feizing upon the enemy's artillery. He took pot- 
ſellion of an advantageous poſt between the camp and 
the city, where he Nept a few hours upon the ground, 
wrapt up in his cloak, intending, at day-break, te 
fall upon the left wing of the enemy, which was not 
vet entirely routed : but at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing General Wade, who commanded that wing, ha- 
ving heard of the gracious reception the King had 
given to the other generals, and of his having diſ- 
miſſed all the ſubaltern officers and ſoldiers, fent a 
meſſenger to him, begging he would grant him the 
fame favour. The conqueror replied, that he ſhould 
have it, provided he would come at the head of his 
troops, and make them lay their arms and colours at 
His fcet. Soon after the General appeared with his 
Mulcovites, to the number of about thirty thouſand. 
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They marched, both ſoldiers and officers, with their 
heads uncovered, through lefs than ſeven thouſand 
Swedes. The ſoldiers, as they paſted the King, threw 
their guns and iwords upon the ground, and the ot- 
ficers preſented him with their enfigns and colours. 
He cauſed the whole of this multitude to be conducted 
over the river, without detaining a fingle ſoldier. 
Had he kept then, the number of priſoners would 
at leaſt have Leen five times greater than that of the 
Conquerors. 

After this he entered vitorious into Narva, accom- 
panied by the P ke de Croi, and other general ofti- 
cers of the Mutcovizes, He ordered their ſworls to 
be reſtored to them all; and knowing that they want - 
ed money, and that the merchants of Narva would 
not lend them any, he fent a thouſand ducats to the 
Duke de Croi, and five hundred to every Muſcovite 
officer, who could not ſufficiently admire the civility 
of this treatment, of which they were incapable oc 
forming the leaſt conception. An account of the 
victory was immediately drawn up at Narva, in order 
to be ſent to Stockholm, and to the allies of Sweden; 
bat che King expunged, with his own hand, ever 
circumſtance in the relation that tended too much to 
his own honour, or ſecmed to reflect on the Czar. 
His modeſty, however, could not hinder them from 
ſtriking at Stockholm ſeveral medals to perpetuate 
the memory of theſe events. Among others, they 
ſtruck one which repreſented the King on one ſide, 
ſtanding on a pedeſtal, to which were chained a Muf- 
covite, a Dune, and a Polander ; and on the reverſe 
a Hercules, holding his club, and treading upcn a 
Cerberus, with this inſcription, Tres uns contudit itn. 

Among the priſoners taken at the battle of Narva, 
there was one whoſe fate exhibited a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the great inconſtancy of fortune. He was 
the eldeſt ſon and heir of the King of Georgia; his 
name the Czarafis Artſchelou. This title of Czarafis, 
among the Tartars, as well as in Muſcovy, fignifies 
Prince, or Son of the Czar; for the word Czar, or 
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from whom all theſe people are deſcended, and is not 
derived from the Czfars of Rome, fo long unknown 
to theſe birbarians. His father Mitteleſki, Czar and 
maiter of the molt heautiful part of the country ly- 
ing between the mountains of Ararat and the eaſtern 
couſts of the Blick fea, having been expelled from his 
kingdom by his own ſubject, in 1689, had rather 
choſen to throw hiinſelf into the arms of the 
ror of Mutcovy, than to apply to the Turks for aſliſt- 
ance, His ibn a youth of uinetcen years of age, fol- 
lowed Peter the Great in his expedition againſt the 
Swedes, and was taken fighting by ſome Finland fob 
diers, who had already tripped him, and were upon 
the point of killing him. Count Renſchild reſcued 
Lim from their hands, ſupplied him with cloaths, and 
preſented him to his maſter. Charles ſent him to 
Stockholm, where the unfortunate Prince died in a 
ew yeurs after. The King, upon ſeeing him ſet out 
tram the camp, could not help making, in the hear- 
ing of his officers, a very natural reflection on the 
ſtrunge fate of an Aſiatie prince, born at the foot of 
Mount Caucaſus, and going to live a priſoner amon 
the ſnows of Sweden: It is juſt, (ſays he) as if 
were one day to be a priſoner among the Crim Tar- 
tars,” Theſe words made no impreſſion at that 
time; but, in the ſequel, there was but too much oc- 
caſion to remember them, when the event had proved 
them to be a prediction. 
The Czar was advancing, by long marches, with 
a body of forty thouſand Ruſſians, in full hopes of 
furrounding his enemy on all ſides; but before he had 
proceeded half way, he received intelligence of the 
battle of Narva, and of the diſperſion of his whole 
army. He was not fo fooliſh as to think of attack- | 
ing, with his forty thouſand raw and undifeiplined 
troops, a conqueror who had lately defeated eighty 
thouſand men in their intrenchments. He returned 
home, with a determined reſolution of diſcipliming his 
at the ſame time that he civihzed his ſubjects. 
<< I know, (fays he) that the Swedes will beat us for 
a long time; but, at laſt, they will teach us to beat 
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them.” Moſcow, his capital, was in the utmoſt ter- 
ror and conſternation at the news of this defeat. 
Such was the pride and ignorance of the people, that 
they actually imagined they had been conquered by a 
power more than human, and that the Swedes were 
fo many magicians. This opinion was ſo general, 
that public prayers were ordered to be put up to 
St Nicholas, the patron of Muſcovy, on the occaſion. 
The form of theſe prayers is too ſingular to be omit- 
ted. It runs thus : 

O Thou, who art our perpetual comforter in 
all our adverſities, great St Nicholas, infinitely power- 
ful, by what fin have we offended thee, in our ſacri- 
kces, kneelings, bowings, and thankſgivings, that thou 
haſt thus abandoned us? We implored thy aſſiſtance 
againſt theſe terrible, inſolent, enra dreadful, 
unconquerable deſtroyers, when, like lions and bears 
robbed of their young, they fell upon, terrified, 
wounded, and flew, by thoutands, us who are thy 
people. As it is impotlible that this ſhould have hap- 
pened without ſorcery and witchcraft, we beſeech 
thee, O great St Nicholas, to be our champion and 
ſtandard-bearer, to deliver us from this troop of for- 
cerers, and to drive them far from our frontiers, with 
the recompenſe they deſerve,” 

While the Muſcovites were thus. complaining of 
their defeat to St Nicholas, Charles XII. returned 
thanks toGod, and prepared himſelf for new victories. 

The King of Poland had reaſon to fear, that his 
enemy, already victorious over the Danes and the 
Muſcovites, would ſoon turn his arms againſt him. 
He entered into a cloſer alliance with the Czar than 
ever he had done before. "Theſe two princes agreed 
upon an interview, in order to concert their meaſures. 
They met at Birſen, a ſmall town in Lithuania, with- 
out any of thoſe formalities which ſerve only to re- 
tard buſineſs, and neither fuited their ſituation nor 
their humour. The princes of the North viſit one 
another with a familiarity that has not yet taken 
place in the more ſouthern parts of Europe. Peter 
and Auguſtus 9 days together, in the en- 
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joyment of pleaſures which were even ſomewhat ex- 
rravagant ; for the Czar, amidſt his cares ſor the re- 
formation of his ſubjects, could never correct his dan- 
gerous propenſion to debauchery. 

The King of Poland engaged to furnith the Czar 
with fifty thouſand German troops, which were to 
be hired from ſeveral princes, and for which the Czar 
was to pay. Peter, on the other hand, was to fend 
fifty thoutnd Ruſſians into Poland, do learn the art 
of war, and promiſed to pay to Auguſtus three mil - 
lions of rix-dollars in two years. This treaty, had it 
been carried into execution, might have proved fatak 
to the King of Sweden: it was a fure and ready me- 
thod of rendering the Muſcovites good ſoldiers: per- 
haps it was forgmg chains for a part of Europe. 

Charles XII. exerted his utmolt endeavours to pre- 
vent the King of Poland from reaping any benefit 
from this league. After having paſſed the winter at 
Narva, he appeared in Livonia m the neighbourhood 
of Riga, the very town which Auguſtus had in vain 
befieged. The Saxon troops were poſted along the 
river Duna, which is very broad in that place; and 
Charles, who lay on the other fide of the river, was 
obliged to diſpute the paſſage. The Saxons were not 
commanded by their own prince, who was then ſick, 
but were headed by Mareſchal Stenau, who ated as 

neral, under whom commanded Prince Ferdinand 
Duke of Courland, and mat fame Patkul who had 
tormerly, at the hazard of his life, vindicated the 
privileges of his country againft Charles XI. by 
his pen, and now defended the fame cauſe againſt 
Charles XII. by his arms. The King of Sweden had 
cauſed ſome large boats to be built of a new con- 
ſtruction, whoſe ſides were much higher than ordi- 
nary, and could be raiſed or tet down, like a draw- 
bridge. When raiſed, they covered the troops on 
board, and when let down, they ſerved as a bridge 
to land them. He likewiſe made uſe of another ar- 
tifice. Having obſerved that the wind blew from the 
north, where he lay, to the ſouth, where the enemy 


were encamped, he ſet fire to a large heap of wet 
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ſtraw, which diſſuſing a thick ſmoke over the river, 
prevented the Saxons from ſeeing his troops, or ob- 
ſerving what he was going to do. Under cover of 
this cloud, he diſpatched tome barks filled with more 
ot the fame ſinoking ftraw ; fo that the cloud al- 
ways enereuſing, — being driven by the wind di- 
rectly to the face of the enemy, rendered it impotlible 
for them to know whether the King was palling or 
not. Mean while, hc alone conducted the execution 
of his ſtratagem ; and when he had reached the 
middle of the river, © Well,” ſays he to General Ren- 
_ „ the Duna will be as favourable to us as the 
ſea of Copenhagen; take my word for it, General, 

we {hall beat hm. ' He arrived at the other ide 
in a quarter of an hour, and was ſorry to hnd that 
he was only the fourth perſon that leapt on ſhore. 

He torthwith landed his cannon, and drew up his 
troops in order of battle, while the enemy, blinded 
with ſinoke, could make no oppoſition, except by a 
few random ſhot. At laſt the milt being diſperſed by 
the wind, the Saxons faw the King of Sweden already 
advancing againſt them. 

Mareſchal Stenau loſt not a moment. As ſoon as he 
obſerved the Swedes, he ruſhed upon them with the 
flower of his cavalry. The violent ſhock of this body 
falling upon the Swedes juſt as they were forming, 
threw them into confuſion. They gave way, were 
broken, and purſued even into the river. The King 
of Sweden ralked them in a moment, in the midſt ot 
the water, with as much compoſure as if he had been 
making a review; then the Swedes, marching more 
compact than before, repulſed Mareſchal Stenau, and 
advanced into the plain. Stenau, finding his troops 
begin to ſtagger, acted like an able general. He 
made them retire into a dry place, flanked with a 
moraſs and a wood, where his artillery lay. The 
advanta _ ground, and the time which the 
22 thus obtained, of recovering from their 

firſt ſurpriſe, reſtored to them their former coura 
Charles immediately began the attack. He had 
teen thouſand men: Stenau and the Duke of Cour 
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land about twelve thouſand, with no other artillery 
than one diumounted cannon. The battle was ob- 
ſtinate and bloody. The Duke had two horſes killed 
under him : he penetrated thrice into the heart of 
the King's guards; but at length being unhorſed by 
a blow with the but-&&d of a muſket, his army was 
thrown into confuſion, and no longer ditputed the 
victory. His cuiraſſiers carried him off with 
difficulty, all bruifed, and half dead, from the thickeſt 
of the fight, and from under the horſes heels, which 
trampled on him. 

Immediately after this victory, the King of Sweden 
advanced to Mittau, the capital of Courland. All 
the towns of the duchy ſurrendered to him at diſ- 
eretion: it was rather a journey than a conqueſt. 
From thence he paſſed without delay into Lithuania, 
conquering where-ever he came: and he felt a plea- 
fing ſatisſa tion, as he himtelt owned, when he enter- 
ed triumphant into the town ot Birten, where the 
King of Foland and the Czar had plotted his de- 
ſtruction but a tew months before. 

It was in this place that he formed the deſign of 
dethroning the King of Poland, by the hands ot the 
Poles themſelves. One day, when he was at table, 
full of this enterprize, and obſerving, as uſual, the 
ſtricteſt temperance, wrapped up in a profound ſilence, 
and ſeeming, as it were, abſorbed in the greatneſs of 
his conceptions, a German colonel who waited upon 
him, ſaid with an audible voice, that the meals which 
the Czar and the King of Poland had made in the 
fame place were ſomewhat different from thoſe of his 
majeſty. ** Yes, (ſays the King, riſing); and I ſhall 
the more eaſily fpoil their digeſtion.” In ſhort, by 
_ intermuung a little policy with the force of his arms, 
he reſolved to haſten the execution of this mighty 
project. 

Poland, a part of the ancient Sarmatia, is ſome- 
what larger than France, but leſs populous, though 
it is more fo than Sweden. 'The inhabitants were 
converted to Chriſtianity only about ſeven hundred 


and fifty years ago. It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that 
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the language of the Romans, who never penetrated 


into that country, is now-a-days ſpoken in coramon no 
where but in Poland ; there every one ſpeaks Latin, 
even the very ſervants. This extenſive country is very 
fertile ; but the natives are only, on that account, fo 
much the leſs induitrions. The artitls and tradeimen 
in Poland are Scotch, French, and eſpecially Jews. 
The laſt have, in this country, ncar three hundred 
ſynagogues; and multiplying too fait, and to too 
greut numbers, they will in time be banithed from it, 
as they have already been from Spain. "They buy 
the corn, the cattle, and the commodities of the 
country at a low rate, diſpoſe of them at Dantzick, 
and in Germany, and fell to the nobles at a high price, 
wherewithal to gratify the only ſpecies of luxury 
which they know and love. Thus Poland, watered 
with the fine:t rivers in the world, rich in paſtures, 
and in mincs of ſalt, and covered with luxuriant 
crops, remains poor, in ſpite of its plenty, becauſe 
the _=__ are flaves, and the nobles are proud and 
indolent. 

The conſtitution of Poland is the moſt perfect model 


of the ancient government of the Goths and Celtz, 


which hath been corrected or altered every where elſe. 
nr e 


1 — great. a 
always expoſed to ſaſe; and as a Polander is ſeldom 
able to make the purchaſe, it has frequently been fold 
to ſtrangers. The nobility and clergy defend their 
liberties againſt the king, and deprive the reſt of the 
nation of theirs. The body of the people are ſlaves. 
Such is the unhappy fate of mankind, that in every 
country the number are, one way or other, 
enſlaved by lefſer. There the peaſant ſows not 
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impunity as he kills the beaſts in the field. Every 
gentleman is independent. He cannot be tried in a 
criminal cauſe but by an aembly of the whole nation: 
| he cannot he arreſted tiil once he is condemned; ſo chat 
he is hardly ever puniſhed. There are among the gentle- 
men great numbers of poor. Theſe engage in the 
ſcrvice of the more wealthy, receive wages from them, 
and perform the meanett otfices. They rather chule 
to ſerve their equats, than to cnrich themſelves by 
commerce; and while they are dreſſing their maiter's 
hories, they give themtclves ihe title of electors of 
kings and deſtroyers n tyrants. 
| to ſee a king of Poland in the pomp of royal ma- 
jeſty, one would take him to be the molt abſolute 
ince in Europe; and yet he is the leaſt ſo. The 
oles really make with him that contract which, in 
other nations, is only ſuppoſed to be made between the 
king and tha fubje&s. The King of Poland, even at his 
conſecration, and in ſwearing to the Pacta conventa, 
abſolves his ſubjects from the oath of allegiance, thould 
he ever violate the laws of the republic. 

He nominates to all offices, and confers all honours. 
Notking is hereditary in Poland, but the lands and 
rank of the nobility. The ſon of a palatine, or of a 
king, has no claim to the dignity of his father. But 
there 1; this great difſerence betwixt the King and tive 
republic, that the ſormer cannot (trip any perſon of 
an othce after he has beſtowed it upon him; whereas 
the latter may deprive him of the crown, if he trant- 
greſs the laws of the ſtate. 

The nobilicy, jealous of their liberty, frequently 
fell their votes, but ſeldom their affections. They have 
no ſooner elected a king, than they begin to fear his 
ambition, and to oppoſe him by their cabals. "The 
grandees whom he has made, and whom he cannot 
unmake, often become his enemies, inſtead of remain- 
ing his creatures. Thoſe who are attached to the 
court are hated by the reſt of the nobility, which 
always forms two parties; a diviſion unavoidable, and 
even neceſſary in thoſe countries that muſt needs have 
kings, and yet preſerve their liberties. 
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Whatever concerns the nation is regulated in the 
aſſemblies of the States general, which are called Diets. 
Thete ſtates are compoied of the body of the fenate, 
and of fevcral gentlemen. The ſenators are the pa- 
latines and the bithops : the gentſemen, the deputies 
of the particular diets in each palatinate. In theſe 
great affemblies preſides the archbithop of Cnefna, 
primate of Poland, viceroy of the kingdom during an 
Kterregnum, and, next to the king, the firit perton 
in the ſtate. Behdes him there is ſeldom any other 
cardinal in Poland ; becauſe the Roman purple giving 
po precedence in the ſenate, a biſhop who thould be 
made a cardinal, would be obliged either to take his 
rank as ſenator, or to renounce the ſubſtantial rights 
of the dignity he enjoys in his own country, to ſupport 
the vain pretenſions of a foreign honour. 

Theſe diets, by the laws of the kingdom, muſt be 
held alternately in Poland and Lithuania. Ihe de- 
puties irequently tranſact their buſineſs fabre in hand, 
like the ancient Sarmatians, from whom they are 
fprung, and fometimes, too, intoxicated with liquor, 
a vice to which the Sarmatians were utter ſtrangers. 
—y TI deputed to the States- enjoys 

ht which the tribunes of people had 
At pry mag * themſelves to the laws of the 
ſenate. Any one gentleman who fays, ** I proteſt,” 


ops, by — ſingle word, the unanimous refolution of 


all the reſt; and if he quits the place where the diet 
is held, the aſſembly is of courſe diffolved. 

To the diſorders * — this law, they apply 
a remedy ftill more dan Poland is ſeldom 
without two factions. — in their diets being 
thus rendered impoſſible, each party forms confe- 
deracies, in which they decide by a plurality of 
voices, without any regard to the proteſtation of 
the leſſer number. Theis aſſeinblies, condemned by 
the laws, but authoriſed by cuſtom, are held m the 
King's name, though frequently without his con- 
ſent, and even againſt his intereſt; in much the 
fame manner as the in France made uſe of 


the name of Henry III. to ruin him; and as the par- 
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lament in England, that brorght Charles I. to the 
block, began by prefixing his Majeſty's name to all 
the reſolutions they took to deſtroy kim. When the 
public commotions are ended, it belongs to the ge- 
neral diets either to conſem or repeal the acts of 
theſe confederacies. A diet can even cancel the acts 
of a former diet; for the fame reaſon that in abſo- _ 
Jute monarchies a king can abolith the laws of his 
predeceſſor, or even thoſe which have been mad: by 
himſelf. 

The nobility, who make the laws of the republic, 
likewile conſtitute its ſtrength. They appear on horle- 
back, completely armed, upon great emergencies, and 
are able to make up a body of an hundred thoufand 
men. This great army, which is called poſpolite, moves 
flowly, and is ill governed. It cannot continue aſ- 
tembled for any tength of time, for want of proviſions 
and forage : it has neither diſcipline, ſubordination, 
nor experience ; but that love of liberty by which it is 
animated will always make it formidable. 

Theſe nobles may be conquered, or diſperſed, or 
even held in ſubjection for a time; but they ſoon 
thake off the yoke. They compare themſelves to the 
reeds, which the ſtorm may bend to the ground, bur 
which riſe again the moment the ſtorm is over. It is 
for this reaſon that they have no places of itrength : 
they will have themſelves to be the only bulwarks of 
the republic; nor do they ever ſuffer their king to 
build a any forts, left he thould employ them leis for 
bon ee Their country is 

excepting two or three frontier places; 
fo th that TH. a war, whether civil or foreign, they 
reſolve to ſuſtain a ſiege, they are obliged to raue for- 
tifications of earth, in a hurry, to repair the old walls 
that are half ruined, and to enlarge the ditches that 
are almoſt filled up; and the town is commonly taken 
before the intrenchments are finiſhed. 

The poſpolite are not always on horſeback to defend 
the country : ow mY GA but by order of the 
diets, or ſometimes in imminent dangers, by the funple 
order of the King. 
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The ufual guard of Poland is an army, which 


: ought to be maintained at the expence of the republic; 


It is compoſed of two bodies, under two grand ge- 
nerals. The firſt body is that of Poland, and ſhould 
conſiſt of thirty-fix-thouſand men; the ſecond, to the 
number of twelve thouſand, is that of Lithuania. 
The two grand generals are independent of each 
other: though nominated by the King, they are ac- 
countable for their conduct to the republic alone, 


as they can. 
they ravage the country, run the peaſants to ſatisfy 
their own avidity, and that of their ſoldiers. The 
Polith lords appear in theſe armies with more magni- 
Ficence than they do in the towns; and their tents are 


more elegant than their houſes. The cavalry, which 


makes up two thirds of the army, is compoſed almoſt 
entirely of gentlemen; and is remarkable for the 
beauty of their horſes, and the richnets of the accou- 
trements and harneſs. 

The Gendarmes eſpecially, whom they diſtinguiſh 
into huſſars and pancernes, never march without ſe- 
veral valets in their retinne, who keep their led horſes. 
Thoſe are :urnithed with bridles that are ornamented 
with-plates and nails of filver, embroidered faddles, 
faddlebows, and gilt ſtirrups, or ſtirrups made of 
maſſy ſilver, with large — trailing on the 

d, after the manner of the Turks, whoſe mag- 
nificence the Poles endeavour to imitate as much as 
they can. | 
But if the cavalry are fine and the in- 
fantry were at that time y wretched, 
ill cloathed, and ill armed, without paths or 
any thing uniform. Such at leaſt was their condition 


till towards the year 170: and yet theſe infantry, 
who reſemble the wander artars, ſupport hunger, 
— of war, with ſur · 


cold, fati „and all the 


ing T 
priſin ution. 
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One may ſtill diſcern in the Poliſh ſoldiers the cha- 

racer of their anceſtors, the ancient Sarmatians, the 
ſame want of diſcipline, the ſame fury in the aſſauk, 
the ſame readineſs to fly and to return to the 
and the ſame cruel diſpoſition to laughter when they 
conquer. 
The King of Poland flattered himſelf at firſt, that 
this — neceſſity theſe two bodies would ſup- 
Port his cauſe; that the Poliſh poſpolite would take 
up arms at his orders; and that theſe forces, joined 
to the Saxon ſubjects, and to his Ruſſian allies, would 
compoſe an army before which the fmall number of 
the Swedes would not dare to appear : but he found 
himſelf, almoſt in an inſtant, deprived of theſe ſuc- 
cours, by means of that very eagerneſs he diſcovered 
to have them all at once. 

Accuſtomed, in his hereditary dcminions, to the 
exerciſe of abſolute power, he too fondly imagined 
that he might govern in Poland as he did in Saxony. 
The beginning of his reign raiſed malecontents. His 
firſt proceedings provoked the party that had oppoſed 
his election, and alienated almoſt all the reſt of the 
nation. The Poles murmured to ſee the towns filled 
with Saxon garriſons, and their frontiers lined with 
Saxon troops. This nation, more anxious to preſerve 
its liberty than to attack its neighbours, conſidered 
the war with Sweden, and the irruption into Livonia, 
as enterprites by no means advantageous to the re- 
public. It is very difficult to hinder a free people 
trom ſeeing their true intereſt. The Poles were fen- 
fible, that if this war, undertaken without their con- 
icnt, ſhould prove unſucceſsful, their country, open 
on all fides, would become a prey to the King of 
Sweden; and that ſhould it be crowned with ſucceſs, 
they would be enſlaved by their own king, who be- 
ing maſter of Livenia as well as Saxony, would ſhut 
up Poland between theſe two ſtates. In this alter- 
native, either of becoming ſlaves to the king whom 
they had elected, or of being pillaged by Charles XII. 
-who was juſtly incenſed, they raiſed a clamour againſt 
Ahe war, which they believed to be declared rather 
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againſt themſelves than againſt Sweden. They con- 
fidered the Saxons and the Muſcovites as the forgers 
of their chains; and obſerving ſoon after that the 
King of Sweden had overcome every thing that op- 
poſed his progreis, and was advancing with a victori- 
ous 2rmy into the heart of Lithuania, they loudly 
exclaimed againſt their fovereign, and with fo much 
the greater — as he was unfortunate. 

Lithuania was at that time divided into two par- 
ties; that of the princes of Sapicha, and thit of 
Oginky. The animolity between theſe two factlons, 
occaſioned at firit by private quarrels, had at lt 
been 1alamed into a civil war. The King of Sweden 
engaged the Princes of Sapicha in his ictereit ; and 
Oginky being poorly ſupported by the Saxons, found 
his party almoſt annihilated. The Lithuanian army, 
reduced by theſe troubles and the want of money to 
an inconſiderable number, was partly diſperſed by 
the conquerors. The few that ſtill held out for the 
King of Poland were ſeparated into ſinall bodies of 
fugitive troops, who wandered up and down the 
country, and ſubſiſted by ſpoil. Auguitus behelt 
nothing in Lithuania but the weakneſs of his own 
party, the hatred of his ſubjects, and an hoſtile ar- 
my, conducted by a young king, incenſed, viftor:ous, 
and implacable. 

There was indeed an army in Poland; but inſteal 
of ſix and thirty thouſind men, the number preſcri- 
bed by the law, it did not amount to eighteen thou- 
ſand; and it was not only ill paid and ill armed, bur 
the generals were as yet undetermined what courſe 
to take. ; 

The only reſonrce of the King was, to order the 
nobility to follow him ; but he durſt not expoſe him- 
ſelf to the mortification of a refuſal, which, by diſ- 
covering his weakneſs too plainly, would of conſe- 
quence have encreaſed it. 

In this ſtate of trouble and uncertainty, all the 


palatinates of the kingdom deſired the King to call 


a diet; in the fame manner as in England, during 
nes of danger, all _——— of the. ſtate. preſe nt 
2 
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addreſſes to the ſovereign, entreating him to convoke 
a parliament. Auguſtus had more need of an army 
than a diet, in which the actions of kings are ſeverely 
canvaſſed. How ever, that he might not incenſe the 
uation beyond a pollihility of reconciliation, he found 
t neceſſary to affemble a diet; which was accordingly 
zppointed to be held at Wart: aw, on the zd of De- 
cember 1701. He foon perceived that Gharles XII. 
Lad, at leaft, as much power in this atlembly as him- 
iclf. Thoic v ho foured the Sapicha, the Lubo- 
uiirſki, and their friends, the Palatine Leczintky, 
wealurer of the crown, and eſpecially the partizans 
of the Princes Sobieſky, were all of them ſecretly at- 
tached to the King of Sweden. 

The moſt confiJerable of theſe partiaans, and the 
moſt dangerous to the King of Poland, was Cardinal 
Radjouſky, Archbithop of Gaeſna, Primate of the 
kingdom, and Prefident of the diet. He was a man 
fall cf artifice and cunning, and entirely under the 
influence of an ambitious woman, who was called by 
the Swedes Madam Cardinaleſs, and who was p 
him on to intrigue and ſaction. King John Sobieſky, 
the predeceſſor of Auguſtus, had el made him bi- 

hop of Warmia, and vice-chancellor of the ki 
dom. Radjoutky, when no more than a biſhop, had 
obtained the cardinal's hat by the favour of the fame 
prince. This dignity ſoon opened his way to the 
prunacy; and thus by uniting in his own perſon 
whatever can impoſe upon mankind, he was able to 
vndertake the moſt arduous enterpriſes, without in- 
curring the leaſt 

After the death of John, he employed all his inte- 
relt to raiſe Prince James Sobieiky to the throne ; but 
| the torrent of public hatred ran fo ſtrong againſt 
the fathcr, notwithſtanding the emineut qualities of 
which he was poſſeſſed, that it entirely excluded the 
ſon from that dignity. After this, the Cardinal-pri- 
mate joined his endeavours with thoſe of the Abbe 
de Polignac, the French ambaffador, to procure the 
crown to the Prince of Conti, who was actually ele&- 


ed. But the money and troops of Saxony defeated 
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all his negotiations. At la he ſuffered himſelf to 
be drawn over to the party that crowned the elector 
of Saxony, and patiently waited for an opportunity 
of ſowing diſſention between the new king and the 
nation. 

The victories of Charles XII. the protector of 
Prince James Sobieſky, the civil war in Lithuania, the 
general alienation of men's minds from King Au- 
guſtus; all theſe cireumſtances made the Cardinal- 
primate believe, that the time was now come when 
he might ſafely ſend back Auguſtus into Saxony, and 
open for King John's fon the way to the throne. 


| This prince, 42 the innocent object of the ha- 


tred of the Poles, was now become their darling, 
ever ſince the time that Auguſtus had loſt the public 
favour ; but he durſt not as yet entertain the moſt 
diitant hopes of ſo great a revolution, of Which, 
however, the Cardinal was already laying the ſoun- 
dation 

At firſt he ſeemed deſirous of effefting a reconei- 
lation between the King and the republic ; and dii- 
patched circular letters, dictated in appearance by the 
ſpirit of charity and concord; a common and well 
known ſnare, in Which, however, the people are al- 
ways caught. He wrote an affecting letter to the 
King of Sweden, con juring him, in the name of that 
Saviour whom all Chriitians adore, to give peace to 
Poland and her King. Charles XII. anſwered the 
intentions of the Cardinal rather than his words. 
Mean while he remained with his victorious army in 
the great duchy of Lirhuania, declaring that he 
would rot diiturb the diet; that he made war againſt 
Auguſtus and the Saxons, "and not againſt the Poles ;* 
and that, far from attacking, he came only to deliver 
them from oppreſſion. Theſe letters and thefe an 
ſwers were calculated for the public. The emiſſaries 
that were continualty going and coming between the- 
Cardinal and Count Piper, and the fecret meetings 
held at the prelate's houſe, were the ſprings chat re- 
gulated the motions of the diet. They propoſed to 
diſpatch an embaſſy to [25 XII. and unanimouſly 

®. 3 
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required of the King, that he ſhould bring no more 
Muſcovites upon their frontiers, and that he ſhould 
ſend back his Saxon troops. 

The bad fortune of A had already done 
what the diet demanded of him. The league fecret- 
ly concluded with the Muſcovites at Birſen, was now 
become as uteleis as it had once appeared formidable. 
He was far from being able to ſend to the Czar the 
fiity thouſand Germans, whom he had promited to 
raile in the empire. The Czar himſelf, a dangerous 
neighbour to Poland, was in no haſte to aſſut a di- 
vided kingdom, from whoſe misfortunes he hoped to 
derive ſome advantage. He contented himſelf with 
ſending twenty thouiand Muſcovites into Lithuania, 
who did more miichief than the Swedes, flying every 
where before the conqueror, and ravaging the lands 
of the Poles ; till at lait, being purſued by the Swedith 

s, and finding no more to pillage, they re- 
turned in ſhoals to their own country. With regard 
to the ſhattered remains of the Saxon army that was 
beat at Riga, Auguſtus ſent them to winter and re- 
cruit in Saxony; hoping by this facrifice, involuntary 
as it was, to regain the affection of the Poles, who 
were ſo highly incenſed againſt him. 

The war now was turned into intrigues. The diet 
was fplit into almoſt as many factions as there were 
palatines, One day the intereſts of King 2 
prevailed; the next they were diſregarded. Every 
one called out for liberty and juſtice; and yet no one 
knew what was liberty and juſtice. The time was 
ſpent in private cabals and public harangues. The 
diet neither knew what they would be at, nor what 
they ought to do. Great aſſemblies ſeldom ſteer the 
right courſe in times of public commotions ; becauſe 
the factious are bold, and the virtuous are commonly 
dfident. The diet broke up in a tumultuous man- 
ner, on the 17th of February 1702, after having ſpent 
three months in cabals, without coming to any fixed 
reſohation. The ſenators, conſiſting of the palatines 
and biſhops, remained at Warſaw. The ſenate of 
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which the diets ſeldom diſannul. This body being 
Iets numerous, and accuſtomed to bulinets, was far 
tumultuous, and decided with greater ditpatch. 

They decreed that the embatly, which was prop o- 
ſed in the diet, ſhould be ſent to the King ot Sweden; 
and that the polpolite ſhould take to arms, and hold 
themſelves in readineſs at all events. They made 
feveral regulatious for quelling the commotions in 
Lithuania, and for diminithin the authority of 
the King, though leſs to be than that of 
Charles XII. 

Auguſtus rather choſe to receive hard laws from 
his conqueror than from his ſubjects. He reſolved to 
ſue for a peace to the King of Sweden, and to con- 
chide a ſecret treaty with that monarch. This was a 


nature, he entruſted it to the Counteſs of Konigſ- 
mark, a Swedith lady of high birth, to whom he was 
at that time attached. Tlus is the lady whoſe bro- 
ther became ſo famous by his unfortunate death, and 
whoſe ſon * commanded the French armies with fo 
much glory and ſucceſs. Celebrated as ſhe was for 
her wit and e than any 
miniſter of a tion to a happy period. 
Moreover, as | an eſtate in the dominions of 
Charles XII. and had reſided a long time at his court, 
the had a very plauſible pretext for waiting upon him. 
Accordingly the repaired to the Swediſh camp in 
Lithuania, and immediately applied to Count Piper, 
who too raſhly promiſed her an audience of his ma- 
ſter. The Counteſs, among thoſe perfections which 
—_— - — 
poſſeſſed the happy talent of 1 the languages 
j- / mt pions. of wy et pbnany 1 fr - = 4 
eaſe and propriety as if ſhe had been a native. She 
even amuſed herſelf in writing French 
verſes, which one might have eaſily miſtaken for the 
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production of a perſon born at Verſailles. Thoſe 
which the compoſed on Charles XII. are not beneath 
the dignity of hiſtory to mention. She introduced 
the heathen gods praiſing him tor his different vir- 
tucs. The piece concluded thus: 


Enfin, chacun des Dicux diſcourant 2 ſa gloire, 
Le plagait par atunce au temple de memnire ; 
Mais Venus nt Bacchus n'en dirent pas un mot. 


The hero's acts while other gods proclaim, 
And praite, and proinite him immortal fame; 
Silent fit Bacchus and the Queen of Love. 


All her wit and charms were loſt upon ſuch a man » 
as the King of Sweden, who conſtantly refuſed to 
ſee her: the therefore reſolved to. throw herſelf in 
Iris way, as he rode out to take the air, which he 
frequently did. In this attempt ſhe at laſt ſucceed- 
ed: the met him one day in a very narrow path, and 
the moment ſhe obſerved him came down from her 
coach. The King made her a low bow, without 
ſpeaking a word to her, turned about his horſe, and 
rode back in an inftant. And thus the only advan- 
tage which the Counteſs of — wy gained from 
her journey, was the pleaſure of ſeeing that the King 
of Sweden feared nobody but her. 

The King of Poland was therefore obliged to 
throw himſelf into the arms of the ſenate. He made 
them two propoſals, which were laid before them by 
the Palatine of Marienburg; the one, that they 
ſhould leave to him the diſpoſal of the army of che 
republic, in which caſe he would engage to pay the 
ſoldiers two quarters advance out of his own revenue ; 
the other, that they ſhould allow him to bring back 
twelve thouſand Saxons into Poland. The Cardinal- 
primate returned him an anſwer as ſevere as the King 
of Sweden's refuſal. He told the Palatine of Ma- 
vienburg, in the name of the aſſembly, That they 
had reſolved to ſend an embaſſy to Charles XII. and 
that he would not adviſe hun to bring back any 
Saxons,” 
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In this extremity, the King was deſirous of pre: 
ſerving at leaſt the appearance of the royal authority. 
He ſent one of his chamberliains to wait upon Charles, 
and to learn from him where, and in what manner his 
Swedith Majeſty would be pleated to receive the em- 
baſſy of the King his maſter, and of the republic? 
Unhuppily they Rad forgot to alk from the Swedes 
a paſſport for the chambertain. The King of Swe- 
den, inſtead of giving him an audience, caujed him 
to be thrown into priton, ſaying, ** That he expect- 
ed to receive an embaſſy froin the republic, and not 
from Augnitus.” In this inſtance the ſtronger party 
committed a violation of the law of nations. 

After this Charles, having left garriſons in ſome 
towns in Lithuania, advanced beyond Grodao, a city 
well known in Europe for the diets that are held 
there, but ill built, and worſe fortified. 

A few miles on the other fide of Grodno, he met 
the embally of the republic, which conſiſted of five 
ſenators. They defired, in the firſt place, to have 


Lied, a thing with which the King was utterly un- 
acquainted. They demanded that the ſenate ſhould 
be complimented with the title of Moſt Serene, and 
that the coaches of the King ſhould be ſent to meet 
them. They were told in anſwer, © That the re- 
public ſhould be ſtiled Illuftrious, and not Moſt Se- 
rene; that the King never uſed any coaches ; that 
he had plenty of 12 in his retinue, but no ſena- 
tors; that a lieutenant-general thould be fent to 


guſtus; but that it would be a ſhame for them to 
take the crown, in obedience to the orders of a ftran- 
from the head of that prince whom they 
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His march was preceded by a manifeſto, which 
the Cardinal and his party ſpread over Poland in the 
ſpace of eight days. By this writing, Charles invited 
all the Poles to join him in revenging their own 
_ quarrel, and endeavoured ta periuade them that his 
intereſt and theirs were the ſame : they were, how- 
ever, very different ; bu: the manite!to, fupported by 
a powerful army, by the diſorder of the ſenate, and 
by the approach of the conqueror, made a deep un- 
preſſion on the minds of the people. They were 
obliged to own Charles tor their protector, becauſe 
he was retolved to he ſo; nd happy was it for them 
that he contented himicht wich this title. 

The ſenators who oppoſed Auguſtus publiſhed this 
manife.to aloud, eren in the royal preſence. The 
few who adhered to him obſerved a profound ſilence. 
At length, intelligence being brought that Charles 
was advancing by loug marches, every one prepared 
to depart in a hurry. The Cardinal left Warſaw 
among the firit : the greateſt part fled with precipi- 


tation ; ſome retired to their country-ſeats, there to. 


wait the unravelling of this perplexed and intricate 
affair; others went to arm their friends: nobody 
remained with the King but the anibaſſadors of the 

- and of the Czar, the Pope's nuncio, and 
a few biſhops and palatines who were attached to 
his fortunes. He was forced to fly, though nothing” 
was as yet decided in his favour. Before his departure, 
he haſtened to hold a council with the ſmall body of 


fenators who {till repreſented the ſenate. Zealous as. 


they were for his intereſt, they were, nevertheleſs, 


Poles : they had all conceived ſuch an utter averſion 


to the Saxon troops, that they durſt not grant him 
a liberty of recalling more than fix thoufand of them 
for his defence; and they even voted that theſe fx 
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fatisfied even with the conduct of his friends. He im- 
mediately publiſhed orders for aſſembling the poſpolite 
and the two armies, which were lerle more than 
empty names. He had nothing to hope for in Li- 
thuania, of which the Swedes were in potſcſſion. The 
arn.y of Poland, reduced to an handtul of men, was 
in unt of arms and proviſions, and had no great in- 
clination to the war. Moſt of the nobility, intimi- 
dated, irreſolute, and diſaſſected, remis ed at their 
country-ſeats. In van did the King, »athoriſed by 
the laws ot the land, command every gentleman, 
under pain of death, to take up arms and follow him. 
It was even become : proi)-mati-] point whether or 
not they ought to bey him. His chief dependence 
was upon troops of the EleQorate, where the 
form of government being holly deſpotic, he was 
under no apprehenſions of being diſobeyed. He had 
already given ſecret orders for the march of twelve 
— 1 Saxons, who were advancing with great ex- 
pedition. He likewiſe recalled the eight thouſand 
men whom he had promiſed to the Emperor in his 
war againſt France, and whom the neceſſity of his 
affairs now obliged him to withdraw. To introduce 
fo many Saxons into Poland, ns, in effect, to alienate 
the affections of all his ſubjects, and to violate the 
law made by his own party, which allow«-:i oaly of 
fix thouſand. But he well knew, that, if he proved 
victorious, they would not dare to complain, and if 
he ſhould be conquered, they would never forgive him 
for having introduced even the fix thouſand. While 
the ſoldiers were arriving in troops, and while he was 


the nobility who adbered to him, the King of Sweden 
reached Warſaw, on the 5th of May, 1702. The 

ates were opened to him at the firſt ummons. He 
Sitmiſſed the Polith garriſon, diſbanded the city-guard, 
potted of his own in all the convenient places, 
and the inhabitants to deliver up their arms. 
Satisfied with having ditarme.i them, and unwilling to 
provoke them by unneceffary ſeverities, he demanded 
a cuatribution of no more than one hundred thouſand 
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livres. Auguſtus was then aſſembling his forces at 
Cracow, and was greatly ſurp. ĩſed to ſce the Cardinal- 
primte arrive among the reit. This man ailedded ro 
maintuin the decorum of his character to the lat, 
and to dethrowo his kings with all the apperrance of 
the mot reſpecttul hehwiaur. He gave hi u to un- 
deri':n.{ that the King of Sweden feened very well 
inclined to come o a reatortbic «ceommmodation, and 
humbly bezged leave to wait upon hat monarch. Au- 
guitus granted him what he could not retuſe, that is, 
the liberty of hurtiag himſelf. 

The Cardinal-pr ate immediately repaired to the 
King of Swetlen, before whom he hac not as yet 
ventured to appear. ile faw him ai Praag, not far 


from Warfaw, but without any of thote ceremonies 


which had been oblerved ia introducing the ambaſ- 
fadors of the repubiic. He found rhe conqueror clad 
in a coat ot coarie blue cloth, with gilt brais buttons, 
jack-boots, and buff ſkin gloves that reached up to 
his elbows. He was in a room without hangings, at- 
tenued by the Duke of Holitein, Count Piper his firſt 
miniſter, and ſeveral general officers. The King ad- 


vanced a few iteps to meet the Cardinal; they talked | 


her ſtanding tor about a quarter of an hour; 
Charles put an end to the conference, by ſaying 
aloud, * I will never give the Poles peace, till they 
have elected a new king,” The Cardinal, who ex- 
pected ſuch a declaration, cauſed it to be immediately 
notified to all the palatinates, affuring them that he 
vas extremely forry for it, but repretented to them, 
at the ſame time, the abſolute neceſſity they were 
under of complying with the conqueror's requeſt. 
Upon receiving this intelligence, the King of Po- 
land plainly perceived that he nmit either loſe his 
crown, or preſerve it by a battle; and he exerted his 
utmoſt efforts in order to ſucceed in the deciſion of 
this important quarrel, All his Saxon troops were 
arrived from the frontiers of Saxony. The nobility 
of the palatinate of Cracow, where he ſtill remained, 
came in a body to offer him their ſervice. He-ex- 
horted them to remember the oaths they had taken; 
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at promiſed to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood 
al- | in ſupport of his cauſe. Strengthened by theſe ſuc- 
ro 

it, 

of 


cours, and by the troops which bore the name of the 
Army of the Crown, he went, for the firſt time, in 
queſt of the King of Sweden; nor was he long in 
m- | finding him; for that prince was already advancing 
ell towards Cracow. 

nd The two kings met on the 13th of July 1702, in 
u- a ſpacious plain near Cliſſau, between Warſaw and 
is, | Cracow. Auguſtus had near four-and-twenty thouſand 
men; Charles XII. had not above twelve thouſand. 
he | The battle began by a general diſcharge of the ar - 


lad | killed? and was anfwered in the affirmative. He made 
ns, | no reply: a few tears fell from his eyes: he covered 
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to their ſovereign : fo ſubject to change are all 

aſſemblies! Even the Cardinal-primate kimſelf, who 
Rill pretended a regard for Auguſtus, repaired to the 
diet of Lublin; where he kiſſed the King's hand, and 
readily took the oath as well as the 
The ſubſtance of the oath was, That they had never 


8 


overturned all their deliberations. Unalterably 
m his reſolution of forcing the Poles to dethrone 
heir king with their own hands, he cauſed a new af- 
ſembly to be convoked at Warſaw, by the intrigues 
of the Cardinal, in oppoſition to that of Lublin. His- 

repreſented to hun, that this iti 
might poſſibly be involved in endleſs delays, and by 
that means be rendered ineffectual; that, in the mean 


time, the Muſcovites were every day dereming = 
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their proceedings by the laws of the kingdom; laws 
always equivocal, which each party interpret accord- 
ing to their pleaſure, and which ſucceſs alane can 
render inconteſtable. As for himſelf, having rein- 
forced his victorious troops with fix thouſand horſe 
and eight thouſand foot, which he had received from 
Sweden, he marched againit the remains of the Saxon 
army, which he had beat at Cliſſau, and which had 
found time to rally and recruit, while his fall from 
his horſe had confined him to his bed. This army 
ſnunned his approach, and retired towards Pruſſia, 
to the north-weſt of Wartaw. The river Bug lay 
detween him and the enemy. Chul:s ſwam acroſs it 
at the head of his cavalry : the infantry went to look 
| for a ford ſomewhat higher. He came up with the 
Yaxons on the it of May 1703, at a place called 
Pulteſk. Genzral Stenau commande i them to the 
number of about ten thouſand. The Kiag of Sweden, 
in his precipitate march, had brought no more than 
the ſame number along with him, confident that a 
leis number would be ſufficient. So great was the 
terror of his arms, that one half of the Saxon tr 
fled at his approach, without waiting for the battle. 
General Steaau, with two regiments, kept his ground 
for a moment; but was ſoon hurried along in the 
flight of his array, which was diſperſed before 
it was vanquiſhed. The Swedes did net take above 
a thouſan3 priſoners, nor kill above fix hundred men, 
having more didiculcy in purſuing than in defeating 
the enemy. ä 
Auguſtus having now nothing left him but the 
ſhattered remains of his Saxons, who were every 
where defcated, retired in haſte to Thorn, an ancient 
city of Royal Pruſſia, ſituated on the Viſtula, and. 
under the protection of the Poles. Charles imme- 
diately prepared to beſiege it. The King of Poland, 
not thinking himfe!f ſecure in this place, withdrew 
from it, and flew into every corner of Poland where 
he could poſſibly find any ſoldiers, and into which 
the Swedes had not as yet penetrated. Meanwhile 
Charles, amidit ſo many rapid marches, ſwimming 
acroſs rivers, and hurried-along with his infantry 
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mounted behind his cavalry, had not been able to 


anne he was therefore ob- 


to wait till a train of artillery ſhould be brought 
— Sweden by fea. 


While he tarried here, he fixed his quarters at the 
diſtance of a {cw miles from the city, in rec 
which he frequently approached too near the ram- 
parts. In theſe dangerous excurſions, the plain dreis 
which he wore was of greater ſervice to him than he 
— as it prevented his being diſtinguiſhed and 
out by the enemy, who would not have failed 
to fire upon him. One day, having advanced too 
near the fortifications, attended by one of his generals 
called Lieven, who was dreſſed in a blue coat * trim- 
med with gold, and fearing leſt the General thould 
be too y diſti hed, he ordered him to walk 
behind him. To this he was prompted by that great- 
nets of ſoul which was ſo natural to him, that it even 
prevented his reflecting on the imminent danger ta. 
which he expoſed his own life, in order to preſerve 
that of his ſubject. Lieven perceiving his error too 
late, in having put on a remarkable dreſs, which en- 
all thoſe who were near him, and 
equally concerned for the King where-ever he was, 
heſitazed for a moment whether or not he ſhould. 
obey him. In. the midſt of this conteſt, the 
takes him by the arm, puts Himſelf before him, 
ſcreens him with his body. At that inſtant, a cannon- 
ball raking them in flank, liruck the 4 dead upon 
the. very ſpot which the 2 quitted. 
The death of this man, exactly in his ſtead, 
and becauſe he had endeuvoured to ſave him, con 
tributed not a little to confirm him in the opinion, 
which he ahways entertained, of abſolute. predettina- 
tion; and made him believe that his fate, which had 
reſerved him in ſuch a fingular manner, reſerved 
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na tlie former editig we gave this officer a ſcarlet coat; 
but the Chaplain Nor hath fo inconteſtably proved it to 
have been a blue oue, that we have thought proper to corre 
the error. 
L 3 
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Every thing ſucceeded with him: his negociations. 
and his arms were cqually fortunate. He was pre- 
ſent, as it were, in every part of Poland. His 
General Renſchild was in the heart of the kingdom 
with a large body of troops. About thirty thouſand 
Swelles, under different generals, were poſted towards 
the north and eaſt upon the frontiers of Muſcovy, 
and withſtood the united efforts of the whole Ruſſian 
empire; and Charles was in the weſt, at the other 
end of Poland, with the flower of has army. 

The King of Denmark, tied up by the treaty of 
Travendal, which his weakneſs had hindered him 
from breaking, remained quiet. That prudent mo- 
narch did not venture to diſcover the diſguſt he felt 
at ſeeing the King of Sweden ſo near his dominions.. 
At a greater diſtance towards the ſouth-weſt, between 
the rivers Elbe and Weſer, lay the Duchy of Bremen,, 
the moiſt remote of all the ancient conqueſts of the 
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quartered his ſoldiers upon them; and then having 
atſembled the magiſtrates, exacted that fame day a 
contribution of two hundred and fixty thouſand 
crowns. "There were in the town two hundred pieces 
of cannon, and four hundred thoufand weight of 
powder, which he. likewiſe ſeized. A battle gained 
would not have procured ham fo many advantages. 
All theſe ſueceſſes paved the way for the dethroning 
of Auguſtus. 

- Hardly had the Cardinal taken an oath that he 
would make no attempts againſt his ſovereign, when 
he repaired to the Hembly of Warſaw, always under 
the ſpecious pretence of. peace. When he arrived 
there he talked of nothing but obedience and con- 
cord, though he was accompanied by a number of 
ſoldiers whom he bad raiſed on his own eſtate. At 
laſt he threw otf the maik; and, on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary 1704, declared, in the name of the aſſembly, 
« That Auguſtus, Ele :Qor of Saxony, was incapab!e 
of wearing the crown 01 i\ol.tad.” All the members, 
with one voice, pronounced the throne to be vacant. 
It was the intention of the King of Sweden, and con - 
ſequently of the diet, to raiſe Prince James Sobieſki 
to the throne of King John his father. James So- 
bieſki was then at Breſluw in Silefia, wal with 
impatience for the crown which his father had worn. 
While he was one day a-hunting a. few leagues from 
Breſlaw, in company with Prince Conſtantine, one 
of his brothers, thirty Saxon horſemen, ſent privately 
by King Auguſtus, iſſued ſuddenly from a neighbour- 
ing wood, furrounded the two princes, and carried 
them off without reſiſtance. They had prepared freih 
horſes, upon which they conducted them to Leipſic, 
and committed them to "cloſe cuſtody. This ſtroke 
diſconcerted the meaſures of Charles, the Cardinal, 
ard the aiſembly of Warſaw. 

Fortune, which ſp«rts herſelf with crowned heads, 
expoſed Auguſtus, almolt at the fame time, to the 
danger of being taken himſelfs He was at table, 
three lea — Cracow, relying upon an advanced 

— wi was puſted at ſome diſtance, when, all 
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of a ſudJen, General Renſchild after ha+ 
ing carried off the guard. The King of Poland 
but juſt time to get on horſeback, with ten others. 
General Renſchild purſued him for four days, j 
upon the point of ſeizing him every moment. 

King fled to Sendomir : the Swedith general purſued 
him thither ; and it was only by a piece of good for- 
tune that he made his eſcape. 

Mean while the King's party and that of the Car- 
dinal treated each other as traitors to their country. 
The army of the crown was divided between the 
two factions. Auguſtus, being at laſt obliged to ac- 
cept of aſſiſtance from the Ruſlans, was ſorry that he 
had not applied to them ſooner. One while he flew 
mto Saxony, where his reſources were exhauſted ; at 
another he returned to Poland, where no one durit 
ſerve him; while in the mean time the King of Swe- 
den, victorious and unmoleſted, ruled in Poland with 
uncontrouled authority. 

Count Piper, who was as great a politician as his 
mater was a hero, adviſed Charles XII. to take the 
arten of Polmd to himtelf. He repreſented how 
eaſy it would be to accompliſh ſuch a ſcheme with a 
victorious army, and 4 powerful party in the heart of 
the kingdom, which was already tubdued. He 
ed him with the title of Defender of the Evangelic 
Relig on; a name which flattered the ambition of 
Charles. It would be eafy, he faid, to effect in Po- 
land what Guſtavus Vaſa had effected in Sweden ; to 
e:lablith the Lutheran religion, and to break "the 
chains of the people, who were now held in ſlavery 
by the nobility and clergy. * yielded to the 
te nptation for a moment; glory 3 
to it he facrificed his own Ln and the 
he would have enjoyed in raking Poland the 
Fope. He told Count Piper, that he was much hap- 
pier in beſtowing than in gaining kingdoms; and. 
added with a ſmile, « You were made to be the mini- 
er of an Italian prince.” 

Charles was {till near Thorn, in that part of Royal 
Pruſſia which belongs to Poland. From thence be. 
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extended his views to what was paſſing at Warſaw, 
and kept all the neighbouring powers in awe. Prince 
Alexander, brother of the two Sobieſki's who were 
carried into vileta, came to implore his aid in re- 
venging his wremgs, Charles granted his deſire the 
more readily, as he thought he could eahly gratify 
it, and that, at the ſame time, he ſhould be avenging 
himſelf. But being extremely defirous of giving Po- 
kand a king, he adviſed Prince Alexander to mount 
the throne, from which Forture ſeemed determined 
to exclude his brother. Little did he expect a refuſal. 
Prince Alexander told him — ſhould ever 
induce him to make an advanta elder bro- 
ther's 1 The King of dre 40 Pi- 
„ all his and 7 

bf Potrania, Staniflaus —ů — — to ac- 
cept of the crown ; wt gre — by all 
their importunities. The neighbouring princes were 
aſtoniſhed to hear of this uncommon refuſal ; and 
knew not which to admire * a King of Sweden, 
who, at twenty-two years of age, gave away 
crown of Poland, or Prince 2 » who refuſed: 
wo accept it. 
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General SCHULLEMBURG. Exploits of the Czar. 
Foundation of Peterſburg. Batt: of Fravenſtad. 
Crnantes enters Saxony. Peace Altranſtadt. 
AucusTvs abdicates the Crown in Favour of STa- 
NISLAUS. General PaTxurt, the Czar's Plenipo- 
tentiary, is broke upon the Wheel, and quartered. 
CHARLES receives the Ambaſſadors of foreign Princes 
in Saxony; and goes to Dreiden to vit AuGusTus 

before his Departure. | 


Ovunc Staniſlaus Leczinſky was then deputed 
by the aſſembly of Warſaw to go to the King 
of Sweden, and give him an account of feve- 
ral differences which had ariſen among them, fince 
the time that Prince James was carried off. Stani- 
| = oa dec. add. 
Vor. 
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ſweetneſs, with an air of probity and frankneſe, which, 
of all external advantages, is certainly the greateſt, 
and gives more weight to words than even eloquence 
nelt. Charles was ſurpriſed to hear him talk with 
fo mach judgment of Auguſtus, the aſſembly, the 
Cardinal-primate, and the different intereſts that di- 
vided Europe. King Staniſlaus did me the honour 
to inform me, that he ſaid to the King of Sweden in 
Latin, . How can we ele& a king, if the two Princes, 
Janes and Conſtantine Sobieſki, are held in capti- 
vity ?” and that Charles replied, How can we de- 
liver the republic if we don't ele&t a king ?” This 
converſation was the only intrigue that p Sta- 
niflaus on the throne. Charles prolonged the con- 
verfation, on purpoſe that he might the better found 
the genius of the young deputy. After the audience, 
he A aloud, that he had not ſeen a man ſo fit to 
reconcile all parties. He immediately made enquiry 
into the character of the Palatine Leczmſky, and 
found that he was a man of great 2 and inured 
to labour; that he always lay on a kind of ſtraw 
mattreſs, requiring no ſervice from his domeſtics ; 
that he was temperate to a degree rarely known in 
that climate; liberal with e:ccnomy ; adored by his 
vaſſals; and perhaps the only lord in Poland who 
had any friends, at a time when men acknowled 
no ties but thoſe of intereſt and faction. This cha- 
rater, which in many particulars reſembled his own, 
determined him entirely. After the conference he 
faid aloud, There is the man that flall always be 
my friend.” The meaning cf which words was icon 
ived to be, There is the man that ſhall be 


I ſoon as the Primate of Poland underſtood that 
Charles XII. had nominated the Palatine Leczinſky, 
in much the ſame warner as Alexander ncminated 
Ab2alonimus, he haſtened to the King ef Sweden, to 
try if poſſible to divert him from his reſolution, being 
deſirous hat the crown ſhould devolve on one Lubo- 
mirſ.y, 4 Put what have you to object againſt Sta- 
niſans Leczinſky ?”” faid the conqueror. Sir, (faid 
the Primate), he is too young.“ He is much about 
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my age,” replied the King dryly; 
back upon the prelate, immediately — 
Count de Hoorn, to acquaint the aſſembly of War- 

faw that they muſt chuſe a in five days, and 

that Stanitlaus Lecziniky muſt the man. The 

Count de Hoorn arrived on the 7th of July, and 

fixed the 12th for the day of election, with as much 
eaſe and iudiſſecence as it he had been ordering the 

decampment of a battalion. The Cardinal-primate, 
diſappointed of the fruit of ſo many intrigues, re- 

turned to the aſſembly, where he leſt no tone unturn- 

ed to defe it an election in which he had no dh ire. 

But the King of Sweden having come incognito to 

Warſaw, he was obliged to hol his peace. All that 

the Primate could do was to abſent himſelf from the 
election: unable to oppoſe the conqueror, and un- 
willing to aflit him, he confined himſelf to an uſeleſs 
neutrality. 

Saturday the 12th of July, the day fixed for the 
election, being come, the aſſembly met at three in the 
afternoon at Colo, th piace appomted / for the cere - 
meny; the Biſhop of Pu:;n.nia acting as prefident, in 
the room of the Cardinal-primate. He cune attend- 
ed by fereral gentlemen of the party. The Count 
de Hoorn and two other general offi-crs aſſiſtel pu- 
blicly at rite ſolemnity, as ambaſſilons-ert; ordinary 
from Charles to the republic. Ihe ion lated u.l 
nine in the evening; and the N'thop of Poſnania pur 
an end to it by declaring, in name: of the afterly, 
that Staniflaus was elected King of 3 They 
all threw up their hats into the air, and the ſhouts 
of 4 ſtifled the cries of the oppoſers. It 
was of no ſervice to the Cardinal-primate, or to the 
others who had reſclved to continue neuter, that they 
had abſented themſelves from the election; they were 
all obliged next day to come and do homage to the- 
new king: but the greateſt mortification to which 
_ were ſubjected was their being compelled to ſol- 


w him to the King IAE Charles 
paid the ſovereign he had made all the honours due 
to a king of P c 
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to his new dignity, he furniſhed him with a conſide- 
rable ſum of money, and a body of 


pold, the capiral of the palatinate of Ruſſia, 
a place important in itſelf, and ſtill more ſo on ac- 
count of the riches which it contained. It was ſup- 
poſed it would hold out for fifteen days, by means of 
the fortifications with which Auguitus had ſtrength- 
ened it. The conqueror fat down before it on the 
5th of September, and next day took it by aſſault. 
All thote who preſumed to make refiſtance were put 
to the ſword. The victorious troops, though maſters 
of the city, did not break their ranks to go a-pil- 
laging, notwithilanding the immenſe treaſures that 
u ere faid to be concealed in Leopold. They drew 
up in order ct battle in the great ſquare; where the 
remaining part of the garriſon came and furrendered 
Uemlelres priloners ef war. The King publiſhed his 
orders by found of pain 
of death, all the inhabitants who had any effects be- 
loagiug io Auguſtus or his adherents, to produce them 
before 1 niglat. »The meaſures he took were ſo wiſely 
concerted, that few ventured to diſobey; and ac- 
cordingly four hunered chelts of gold and filver coin, 
of plate and other valuable effects, W A 
his Majeſty. 
The beginring of Staniſlaus's reign was 
ed by an event of a very different nature. Some 
buſineſs, which abſolutely required his preſence, had 
obliged him to remain at Warſaw. He had with 
him his mather, his wife, and his two daughters. 
The Cardinal-primate, the Biſhop of Poſnania, and 
ees of Poland, compoſed his new court. 
Tr was by fix thouſand Poles, of the army 
of the crown, who had lately entered into his fer- 
vice, bur whoſe fidelity had not yet been put to the 
trial, General Hoorn, governor of the town, had 
not above fifteen hundred Swedes. The citizens of 
Warſaw were in a profound tranquillity; and Sta- 
nillaus propoſed ſetting out in a few days for the 
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eonqueſt of Leopold; when, all on a ſudden, he was 
informed that a numerous army was approaching the 
city. This was King A who, by a ef · 
ſort, and by — CORES marches that 
ever general made, had cluded the King of Sweden, 
and was now coming with twenty thouſand men to 
fall upon Warſaw, and carry off his rival. 

Warſaw was unfortiied ; the Poliſh troops who 
defended it were not to be relied on; Auguſtus held 
n Corr with ſome of the citizens; ſo that, 
had Staniſlaus remained in it, he mnlt certainly have 
been ruined. He ſent back his farnily into Poinania, 
under a guard of Polith troops in whom he could 
mot confi de. In this confuſion he thought he had 
loſt his ſecond daughter, who was about a year old, 
and who had been carried by her nurſe into a neigh- 
bouring village, where ſhe was ſoon after found in a 
manger, as Staniſlaus himſelf hath fince informe ! 
me. This is the ſame child whom. Fortune, after 2a 
variety of the molt ſurpriſing viciflitudes, at laſt made 
Queen of France. Several gentlemen took different 
roads, The new King immediately ſet out for the 
camp of Charles XII. learning thus betimes to ſuffer 
dil; , and forced to quit his capital ſix weeks aftes 
he had been advanced to the ſovereignty. 

Auguitus entered the capital like a provoked and 
victorious ſovereign. The inhabitants, already fleeced 
by the King of Sweden, were entirely ruined by Au- 
guſtus. The Cardinal's palace, and all the houles of 
the confederate lords, with» all their effects both in 
town and country, were given to plunder. Whet 
was molt extraordinary in this ſadden revolution, the 
Pope's nuncio who attended Auguſtus demanded, in 
name of his maſter, that the Biſhop of Poſnariz 
thould be delivered into bis hands, as ſubject to the 
juriſdiction of the court of Rome, both as a biſhop, 
and as the favourer of a prince who had been advan- 
ced to the throne by the arms of a Lutheran. 

The court of Rome, which hath always been en- 
deavouring to encreaie its temporal power by means 
of the ſpiritual, bad, „* before this, eftallubed a 
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kind of juriſdiction in Poland, at the head of which 
was the Pope's nuncio. Its miniſters never failed to 
avail themſelves of every favourable opportunity to 


by men of ſenſe. They 
nee 


privileges, in which they maintained themſelves till 
about the year 1728, when theſe abuſes were correct 
ed; abuſes which are never reformed till they are be- 


Swedes. This was the firft advantage which 
Auguſtus gained amidſt the torrent of his 
over the viftorious arms of his enemy. 
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defended themſelves by keeping their ranks. 
he had received ſive wounds, he drew up 
an oblong ſquare, and in this form made 
retreat about midnight, towards the ſmall 
of Gurau, three leagues diſtant from the field 


battle. But he had hardly begun to breath in 
— when the two kings ſuddenly appeared at 
Is. 

Beyond Gurau, towards the river Oder, _y© a 
wood, by marching through which the Saxon 
ral fave] — infantry. The Swedes, ar 
—_—_— 
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y a village called Rutſen. 
to ſend orders for having the boats in rea- 


Halt 
4 

E 

31 


He 


X reputation 
pended upon his eſcaping from the King of 
weden: the King, on the other hand, thought his 


3 2 


7 £ 
us the Saxons found themſelves ſhut up between 
the river of Parts, and the river of Oder, which 
takes its riſe in Sileſia, at this place-is very deep 


| Thou h the deſtruction of Schullembnrg ſeamed to 
be inevitable, yet with the loſs of a few foldiers he 
paſſed the Oder in the night. Thus he faved his 
army, and Charles could not help faying, © Schul- 
lemburg has conquered us to-day.” 

This is the fame Schullemburg who was after» 
wards general of the Venetians, and to whom the re- 
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public erected a ſtatue in Corfu, for having deſended 
that bulwark of Italy agaiaſt the Turks. Such ho- 


nours are conferred by republics only: kings give no- 
thing but rewards. 
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tempt any thing againſt the rights of Auguſtus. 
Should theſe bri rere 
were at Warſaw, it was believed that ſome of thera 
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would be weak enough to obey them; and that the 
majority would avail them/clves of this pretext to be- 
come more troubleſome, in proportion as they were 
more neceſſury. Every poſlible precaution was there- 
fore taken to prevent theſe letters of the Pope from 
being admitted nto Wartaw. But a Franciſcan received 
the briefs ſecretly, premifiag to deliver them iw'© the 
bilhops own hands. He pre! tly gave one to the 
ſuſfragan of Chelm. This prel.u 2, who was trongly at- 
tached to Staniſlaus, carried it to the Eing, unopened, 
The King fent for the monk, and aſked tim how he 
durit undertake to deliver a writing of that nature? 
The Franciſcan anſwered, that he did it by order of 
his general. Staniſlaus deſired him for the future to 
to the orders of his kiag than 
of the Franciſcans, and forth- 
with baniſhed him the city. 


gates of all the 
enter the city. 
himfelf, in order to prevent any 
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be made for the authors, who nevertheleſs could not 
be found. The Primate affected to be highly in 
cenſed, but in reality was very well pleaſed, as it fur- 
niſhed him with a reaſon for refuling to conſecrate 
the new king; and thus at one the fane time 
he kept fair with Charles XII. Auguſtus, Staniflaus, 
and the Pope, He died a few days after, leaving his 
country involved in confuſion, and rr no 
other fruit from all his intrigues, but that of em- 
broiling himſelf with the three kings, Charles, Au- 

and Staniſlaus ; and with the republic and the 
ope, who had ordered him to repair to Rome, to 
give an account of his conduct. But as even politi- 
cians are ſometimes touched with remorſe in their Laſt 
moments, he wrote to King Auguſtus on his death- 


bed, and his pardon. 

quillity and magni „on the 4th of October 1705, 
in the city of Warſaw, notwithſtanding the uſual cu- 
ſtom of the Poles, of crowning their kings at Cracow. 
Staniſlaus Leczinſky, and his wife Charlotta 

were confecrated King and 

hands of the 


r 


more and more formidable. Though he had given 
but little affiſtance to Auguſtus in Poland, he had ne- | 


1 
: I. II not city » greed Bee 


vy, 
the Swedes in the Baltic. 
Strengthened by all theſe which were 
entirely owing to his on genius, by the abſence 
of the King of Sweden, he took Narva by affault, on 


the 2 iſt of Au 1704, after a b 
—— kat ST; A. 


ſtroyer of towns. He was, at that time, laying the 
foundation of a city not far from Narva, in the middle 
of his new conqueſts. This was the city of Peter- 
ren of his 
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moraſſes, and which had hitherto been the haunt ot 
wolves and bears, was filled, in 1703, with above three 
hundred thoufand men, whom the Czar had brought 
thither from his other dominions. The peaſants of 
the kingdom of Aſtracan, and thoſe who inhabit the 
frontiers of China, were tranfported to Peterſburg. 
He was obliged to clear foreſts, to make roads, to 
drain marſhes, and to raiſe banks, before he could 
lay the foundation of the city. The whole was a 
force put upon nature. The Czar was determined to 
people a country which did not ſeem defigned for 
the habitation of men. Neither the inundation which 
razed his works, nor the ſterility of the foil, nor the 
ignorance of the workmen, nor even the mortality 
which carried off about two hundred thoufand men 
in th2 beginning of the undertaking, could divert him 
from his firm reſolution. The town was founded 
amidſt the obſtacles which Nature, the genius of the 
people, and an unfucceſsful war, conſfired to raile 
againſt it. was become a city in 1705, and 
its harbour was filled with thips. The Emperor, by 
a proper diiribution of favours, drew many ſtrangers 
thither, beſtowing lands upon ſome, houtes upon 
others, and encouraging all the artiſts that came to 
civilize this barbarous climate. Above all, he had 
rendered it proot againſt the utmoſt efforts of his 
enemies. The Swediſh generals, who frequently heat 
his troops in every otker quarter, were never able to 
kurt his infant colony. It enjoyed a profouud tran - 
quillity in the midſt of the war with which it was 
ſurrounded. 

While the Czar was thus creating, as it were, new 
dominions to himſelf, he {till held out a helping hand 
to Auguſtus, who was loſing his. He perſuaded him, 
by means of General Patkul, who had lately entered 
into the ſervice oi Muſcovy, and was then the Czar's 
ambaſſador in Saxony, to come to Grodno to confer 
vith him once more on the unhappy fitnation of his 
aſtairs. Thither Auguſtus repaired with ſome trocps, 
and accompanied by General Schullemburg, who was 
=- 1 tamous over all the Nerth for bis paſſa ge 
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croſs the Oder, and in whom the King repoſed his 
Jalt hopes. The Czar arrived at the fame place, fol- 
lowed by an army of ſeventy thouſand men. The 
two monarchs concerted new meaſures for Yi 
on the war. Auguſtus being now dethroned, was no 
Jonger afraid of provoking the Poles, by abandoning 
their country to the Muicovite troops. It was re- 
ſolved, that the army of the Czar ſhould be divided 
into ſeveral bodies, to check the progreſs of the King 
of Sweden at every ſtep. It was at this time that 
Auguſtus renewed the order of the White Eagle, a 
weak expedient for attaching to his intere!t ſome Po- 
Jilh lords, who were more deſirous of real advantages 
than of empty honour, which be:omes ridiculous 
when it is held of a prince poiſeſſed cf nothing but 
the name of king. The conference of the — 
ended in a very extraordinary manner. The Czar 
departed tuddenly, left his treops to his ally, and 
went to extinguith a rebellion with which he was 
threatened in Aſtracan. Immediately aſter his de- 
parture, Auguſtus ordered Putkul to be arreſted at 
iYreiden. All Europe was ſurpriſed at his conduct, 
in preſuming, contrary to the law of nations, and 
even in ap nce to his own intereft, to impriſon 
the ambaikidor of the only prince from whom he 
*coul.l expect any affiitance. 

The {ecret ſpring of this tranſaction, as I kad the 
honcur to be informed from Mareſchil Saxe, fon to 
King Auguſtus, was as follows: Patkul, profcribed 
ia Sweden for having defended the privileges of Li- 
mia, his native country, had been general to Au- 
guttus: but his high and Jotty ſpirit being unable to 
brook the haughty behaviour of General Flemir g, the 
King's frreowrice, more imperious and loſty than him- 
felf, he had pati ed into the ſervice of the Czar, whole 


general he then was, and his ambatiador at the court 


of Augustus. Endowed, as he was, with a pene- 
trating genius, he had oblerved that Fleming and the 
Chmcellor of Sazony intende ll to purchaſe a peace 
From the King of Sweden at any price. He forth- 
grit formed a deſian to prevent them, and to effect 
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an accommodation between the Czar and Sweden 
The chancellor diicovered his projet, and obtained 
leave to ſeize him. Auguſtus told the Czar that 
Patkul was a perfidious wretch, and would betray 
them both: and yet he was no further culpable thur 
in having ſerved his new maſter too well. But an 
-timed piece of ſervice frequently meets with the 
puniſhment due to treaſon. 

Mean- while the fixty thouſand Ruſſians, divided 
into ſeveral ſmall bodies, were burning and ravagins 
the lands of Staniſlaus's adberents, on one ſide; and 
on the other, Schullemburg was advancing with freſii 
troops. The fortune of Swedes diſperſed thete 
two armies in leſs than two months. Charles XII. 
and Staniilaus attacked the ſeparate bodies of the 
Muſcovites one after another, and with fo much 
vigour and dupatch, that one Muſcovite general was 
beat before he heard of the defeat of his companion. 

Nothing could ſtop the progreſs of the conqueror. 
If a river intervened between him and the ch⁰emy. 
Charles XII. and his Swedes iwiun across it. A 
panty of Swades took the bagguge of Auguttus, in 
which were ſound two bnutred tliouſand crovns cf 
filver. Stanitlaus ſeize eight kundred rhoutand du- 
cats belonging to Prince Menzikott, the Ruian gene- 
ral. Charles, at the head of Lis cavalry, nurche 
thirty leagucs in four-and-twenty hours; every fol- 
dier leading a horſe in his hand to mount when his 
own was weary, The Mutcevites, firuck with ter- 
ror, and reduced to à small number, ficd in di.ordce 
beyond the Bori:thenes, 

While Charles was driving the Muſcovites before 
him into the heart of Lithuania, Schulemburg ac 
lait repaſſed the Oder, and came, at the head of ten- 
ty thouſand men, to give battle to the Grand Maret- 
chal Renſchild, who was reckoned the beſt general 
that Charles had, and was called the Parmenis of this 
Alexander of the north. Theſe two illuſtrious gene- 
rals, who ſeemed to thare the fate of their malters, 
met near Punitz, in a place called Fravenitad, a ſpot 
already fatal to the * of Auguitus. Renſchil l 
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had only thirteen battalions, and two-and-twenty 
ſquadrons, amounting in all to about ten thouſand 
men. dch had double that number. It is 
worthy of remark, there was in his army a body 
of fix or ſeven thouſand Muſcovites, who had been 
long diſciplined, and were eſteemed good ſoldiers. 
The battle of Fravenſtad was fought on the 12th of 
February 1706. But this very General Schullem- 
burg. who, with four-and-twenty thouſand men, had, 
in ſome meaſure, bailled the good fortune of the Ki 
of Sweden, ſunk under that of General Renſchild. 
"The combat did not laſt a quarter of an hour; the 
Saxons made no reſiitance; the Muſcovites threw 
down their arms the moment they ſaw the Swedes. 
The panic was ſo ſudden, and the confuſion ſo great, 
that the conquerors found on the field of battle ſeven 
thouſand loaded muſquets, which the enemy had 
turoun away without firing. No defeat was ever 
more ſudden, more complete, or more diſgraceful ; 
and yet no general ever made a finer diſpofition of his. 
i oops than Schu'lemburg, even by the confeſſion cf 
ine Saxon and Swedith generals themſelves, who this 
«av faw how little human prudence is able to com- 
aud events. 

Among the priſoners there was an entire 
of Frenchmen. Theſe unhappy men had been taken 
by the Saxons in 1704, at the famous battle of Hoch- 
itet, ſo fatal to the grandeur of Lewis XIV. They 
had afterwards paſſed into the ſervice of Auguſtus, 
who had formed them into a regiment of dragoons, 
the command of which he had given to a Frenchman 
of the family of Joyeuſe. The colonel was killed at 
the firit, or rather the only charge of the Swedes ; 
and the whole regiment were made priſoners of war. 
That very day the French begged to be admitted iuto 
the ſervice of Charles XII. into which they were ac- 
cordingly received, by a firange caprice of fortune, 
which reſerved them once more to change their ma- 
ſer and their conqueror. 

With regard tu the Mnſcovites, they begged their 
lives on their knees ; but the Swedes cruelly put them 
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to death above fix hours aſter the battle, in order to 
revenge on them the outrages which their 
men had committed, and to rid their hands of thoſe 
priſoners whom they did not know how to diſpoſe of. 

Auguſtus now ſaw himſelf deprived of all reſources. 


He had nothing left but Cracow, where he was ſhut 


up with two regiments of Muſcovites, two of Saxons, 
and ſome troops of the army of the crown, by whom 
he was even atbane of being detvered up to the <nn- 
: but his misfortunes were completed when he 
heard that Charles XII. had at laſt entered Saxony, 
on the iſt of September 1706. 

He had marched through Sileſia, without ſo much 
as deigning to apprize court of Vienna of his 
motions. Germany was ſtruck with conitcrnatiou. 
The diet of Ratiſbon, which. repreſents the empire, 
and whoſe reſolutions are frequently as ineffectual as 
they are folemn, declared the King of Sweden an 
enemy of the empire, if he ſhould pats the Oder with 
tis army : a ſtep which only determined him to march 
the ſocner into Germany. 

At his approach the villages: were deferted, and 
the inhabitants fled or alk fides. Charles behaved in 
the fame manner as he had done at Copenhagen: he 
cauſed a declaration to be fixed up in all public places, 
importing, That his only intention in coming was to 
procure peace; that all tnoſe who ſhould return home, 
and pay the contributions he demanded, - ſhould be 
treate ! as his oven fubjeds, and the reſt puniſhed 
without mercy.. This declaration from a prince who 
was never known to break his word, made all thoſe 
who had fled for fear, to returu home. He pitched. 
his camp at Altranſtad, near the plain cf Lutzen, 
a ſield famous for the victory and — of Guitavus 
— He went to fee the place where that great 

fell. When he reached the ſpot, © 1 have en- 
_— (fant he) to live hke him; God, 
will one day grant me as da death. 

From this camp he ſent orders to the ſtates of 

Saxony to aſſembie, and to tranſmit to him, without 


delay, — — As ſeen 
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as he had got them in his power, and was exactly 
intermed how much Saxony could ſupply, he taxed 
it at fix hundred twenty-five thoutan rix-dollars a- 
month. Over and above this contribution, the Saxons 
were obliged to furnith every Swedith folcier wich 
two pounds of fleth, two pounds of bread, two pots 
ot beer, and fourpence a-day, with forage for the 
horſe. The contributions being thus regulated, the 
King eſtablithed a new police, to protect the Saxons 
from the inſults of his ſoldiers. In all the towns 
where he placed garriſons, he ordered the innkeepers, 
m whole houſes the ſoldiers were quartered, to deli- 
ver every month certiſicates of their behaviour, wich- 
out which the ſoldiers were to have no pay. Beſides, 
inſpectors were appointed, who, once in every fitteen 
days, went from houſe to houſe to make enquiry whe- 
ther the Swedes had committed any outrage 3 in 
which cale, care was taken to indemnify the inn- 
keepers, and to punith the delinquents. 
it is well known under what fevere diſcipline the 
troops of Charles XII. were kept; that they never 
plundered the towns which — took by aſſault till 
they had received permiſſion; and that they even 
d in a regular manner, and leſt off at the 
firit ſignal. The Swedes pique themſelves to this day 
on the ſtrict diſcipline which they obſerved in Saxony; 
and yet the Saxons complain of the terrible ravages 
they committed; contradictions which it would be 
impoſſible to reconcile, did not we know in what very 
ditzerent lights the ſame objects appear to different 
men. It could hardly happen but that the conque- 
rors mult have — Hh abuſed their rights ; and the 
conquered have taken the ſlighteſt injuries for the 
moſt enormous outrages. One day, as the King was 
taking the air on horſeback, in the neighb hood of 
Leip — a Saxon peaſant threw himſelf M his teet, 


he would do him juſtice on a grenadier, who 
taken from him — deſigned fur his 
family's dinner. The King ordered the ſoldier to be 
brought before him : HO wen, FOE with 
a flern countenance), that ycu have robbed this 
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man? Sir, (ſays the foldier), I have not done hin 
fo much harm as you have done to his maſter: you 
have taken a kingdom from him, and I have ouly 
taken a turkey from this fellow.” Ihe King gave 
the peaſant ten ducats with his own hand, and par- 
doned the ſoldier for the wit aud boldneis of the re- 
ply ; adding, Remember, friend, that it I have ta- 
ken a = om from Auguſtus, I hare kept nothing 
to myielf.“ 

The great fair of Leipſick was held as uſual. The 
merchants came thither in pertect ſecurity. Not one 
Swedith ſoldier was to be ſeen in the fair. One 
would have faid that the army of the King of Swe- 
den was in Saxony for no other reaſon than to watch 
over the ſafety of the country. He commanded 
throughout all "the electorate with a power as abſo- 
hate, and a tranquillity as profound, as if he had 
been in Stockhohn. 

Auguſtus wandering up and down Poland, and 
deprived at once of his kingdom and electorate, at 
laſt wrote a letter with his own hand to Charles XII. 
in which he humbly ſued for peace. This letter he 
feat ſecretly by Baron d'Imhot and Mir Fingſten Re- 
fendury of the privy- council, to which two gentle 
men he gave full power, and a blank ſigned: Go, 
(fays he to them), endeavour to procure me reaſon- 
able and Chriſtian conditions.” He was obliged, 
however, to conceal theſe overtures, and to decline 
the mediation cf any prince; for, being then in Po- 
land, at the mercy of the Muſcovites, he had reaſon 
to fear that that dangerous ally, whom he was now 
going to abandon, would | him for his ſubmiſ- 

to the conqueror. His two plenipotentiaries - 
came to Charles's camp in the nighttime, and had 
a private audience. The King having read the let- 
ter, told them they thould have his anfwer in a mo- 
ment; and accordingly retiring to his cloſet, he wrote 
as follows: 

++ I conſent to give peace on the following condi- 


tions, in which it muit not be expected that ts 
wall make the leak alteration. + 
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I. That Auguſtus renounce the crown of Poland 


for ever; thit he acknowledge Staniſlaus as lawful 
king; and that he promiſe never to remount the 
throne, not even after the death of Staniſlaus. 

II. That he renouuce all other treaties, and parti- 
cularly thoſe he hath made with Muſcovy. 

III. That he fend back to my camp, in an honour- 
able manner, the Princes Sobieſki, and all the priſo- 
ners he hath taken. 

[V. That he deliver into my hands all the de- 
ſerters that have entered into his ſervice, and parti- 
cularly John Patkul; and that he (top all — 

ings agaiuſt ſuch as have paſſed from his ſervice into 
mine. 

This paper he gave to Count Piper, with orders 
to tranſact the reit with the plenipotentiaries of Au- 
guſtus. Theſe gentlemen were ſhocked at the cruelty 
of the propoſals; and uſed ail the little arts that men 
without power can employ, to ſoften, it poſſible, the 


rigour of the King of Sweden. They had ſeveral. 


conferences with Count Piper; but that miniſter an- 
ſwered all their arguments with this ſhort reply; 
Such is the will of the King my maſter, and he 
never alters his reſolution.” 

While theſe negotiations were carrying on in Sa- 
zony, Fortune ſeemed to put Auguſtus in a condition 
to obtain more honourable terms, and of treating 
with his conqueror on a more equal footing. 

Prince Menzikoff, —— of the Muſcovite 
army, brought into | Poland a body of thirty thou- 
ſand men, at a time when Auguitus not only did not 
deſire their aſſiitance, but even feared. it. He had 
with him ſome Polith and Saxon troops, making in 
all about fix thouſand men. Surrcunded with this 
fmall body by the army of Prince MenziksF, he had 

thing to fear, m caſe the negotiation thould be 
diſcovered. He ſaw himſelf at once dethroned by 
his enemy, and in danger of being arreited by his 
ally. In this delicate conjunſture, one of the Swe- 
diſh generals, named Meyerf.ld, at the head of ten 
thouland men, appeared at Caliih, z:ar the pulatiguce 
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of Poſnania. Prince Menaikoff preſſed Auguſtus to 
ive them battle. The King, who was greatly em- 
fſed, delayed the engagement under various 
texts; for though the enemy had but one third of his 
number, there were four thoufand Swedes in Meyer- 
feld's army, and that alone was fufficient to render 
the event doubtful. To give battle to the Swedes 
during the negotiation, and to loſe it, was, in effect, 
to deepen the abyſs in which he was already plunged. 
He therefore reſolved to ſend a truſty ſervant to the 
General of the enemy, to give him ſome diſtant hints 
with regard to the peace, and adviſe him to retreat. 
But this advice produced au effect quite contrary to 
what he expected. General Meyerfeld thought they 
were laying a ſnare to intimidate him; and for that 
reaſon reſolved to hazard a battle. | | 
The Ruſſians, now for the firſt time, conquered 
the Swedes in a pitched battle. This victory, which 
Auguſtus gained almoſt againſt his will, was entire 
and complete. In the midit of his bad fortune, he 
entered triumphant into Warſaw, formerly his flou- 
riſhing capital, but then a diſmantled and ruined 
town, ready to receive any conqueror, and to ac- 
knowledge the ſtrongeſt for king. He was tempted 
to ſeize upon this moment of proſperity, to go and 
attack the King of Sweden in Saxony with the Muf- 
covite army. But when he reflected that Charles XII. 
was at the head of a Swediſh army, hitherto invin- 
cibte; that the Ruſſians would abandon him on the 
ſirſt intelligence of the treaty he had begun; that his 
Saxon dominions, already drained of men and mo- 
ney, would de equally ravaged by the Swedes and 
Muſcovites; that the empire, engaged in a war with 
France, could afford him no afliftance; and that; 
iu the end, he ſhould be left without dominions, mo- 
ney, or friends; he thought it moſt adviſible to com- 
ply with the terms which the King of Sweden ſhould 
impoſe. Theſe terms became ſtill more hard when 
Charles heard that Auguſtus had attacked his troops 
during the negotiation. His reſentment, and the plea- 
ture of further humbling an enemy who had juit van- 
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quithed his forces, made him inflexible upon all the 
articles of the treaty. Thus the victory of Auguſtus 
ſerve only to render his fituation the more miſe- 
rable; a m_ which, perhaps, never happened to 
any but himſelf. 
- He had juſt cauied Te Deum to be ſung at Warſaw, 
when Fingit:z2, one of his plenipotentiaries, arrived 
from Saxony with the treaty of peace which deprived 
him of his crown. Auguitus hefitated for a little, 
but at laſt ſigned it; and then ſet out for Saxony, 
vainly hoping that his preience would ſoften the 
King of Sweden, and that his enemy would perhaps 
remember the ancient alliances of their families, and 
the common blood that ran in both their veins. 
Theſe two Friaces met for the firit time in Count 
Piper's tent, at a place called Gutterſdorff, without 
any ceremony. Charles XII. was in jack-boots, with 
a piece of black taTeta tied round his neck inſtead cf 
a cravat : his cloaths, as uſual, were of coarſe blue 
cloath, wich gilt braſs buttons. He had a long ſword 
by his fide, which hal ſerved him at the battle of 
Narva, and upon the puramel of which he frequently 
leaned. The converſation turned wholly upon thee 
jack-boots; Charles XII. told Auguſtus, that he had 
not laid then ande for theſe fix years palt, except 
when he went to bed. Theſe trifles were the only 
ſubje& of. diſcourſe between two kings, one of whom 
had deprived the other of a crown. Auguitus, e- 
ſpecially, ſpoke with an air of complaiſance and fatiſ- 
faction, which princes and men accutomed to the 
manag of great affairs, know how to aſſume 
amidit the molt cruel! mortiications. The two kings 
dined together two ſeveral times. Charles XII. al- 
ways affected to give Auguſtus the right hand; but 
far from mitigating the rigour of his demands, he 
rendered them ſlill more ſevere. It was certainly a 
very mortifying thing, for a ſovereign to be forced to 
deliver up à general officer and a public miniſter. It 
was ſtill a greater debaſement to be obliged to fend 
the jewels and archives of the crown to his ſucceſſor 


Stauilluus, But what compleate his degradation, 
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was, his being at laſt compelled to congratukite, on 
his acceſſion to the throne, the man who was goi 

to uſurp his place. Charles required Auguſtus to 
write a letter to Staniflaus. Ihe dethroned king en- 
deavoured to evade the demand; but Charles inſiſt- 
ed upon his writing the letter, and he was at laſt ob- 
liged to comply. Here follows an exact copy of it, 
which I have ſeen. It is tranſcribed from the origi- 


nal, which is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of King Staniſlaus. 
« in and BROTHER, 


E little imagined it would have been neceſſary to 
W enter into © wy correſpondence — 7 2 
Majeſty; nevertheleſs, in order to pleaſe his Swediſh 
Mije't;,, and to avoid the ſuſpicion of our being un- 
willing to gratify his deſire, we hereby congratulate 
vou cn your acceſſion to the throne; and wiſh you 
may find im your native country more faithful tub- 
jects than we have left there. All the world will do 
us the juſtice to believe, that we have received no- 
thing but the moſt nngrateful returns for our 
offices, and that the greater part of our ſubjects 
ſeemed to have no other aim than to haſten our 
ruin. Withirg that you may never be expoſed to the 
like misfortunes, w2 commit you to the protection of 
God. 


Your brother and neighbour, 
Dreſlen, April 8. 
1707. AvcvusTvs, King. 


Auguſtus was obliged to give orders to all his of- 
ficers and magiſtrates no longer to ſtyle him King of 
Pelund, and to eraze this title, which he now re- 
nounced, out of the public prayers. He was lefs 
averie to the releaſing of the Sobieſki's ; but the & 
critice of Patkul was the ſevereſt of all. The Czar, 
on the one hand, loudly demanded him back as his 
ambaſſador; and on the other, the King of Sweden, 
with the moſt terrible menaces in caſe of a refuſal, 
inſiſted that he thould be delivered up to him. Pat- 
kul was then confined in the caſtle of Konigſtein, in 
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Sazony. Arguſtus thought he might eafily gratify 
Charles XII. and fave his own honour, He ſent hit 
guards o dcliver this unhappy man to the Swedifh 
troops; hut he prev.ouſly dizpatche4 a fecret order 
to the governor of þ onigite:tn, to let his priſoner 
elcape, The bad fortune of Patkul defeated the 
15 ins that were taken to fave him. The governor, 

nowing that Packul was very rich, had a mind to 
make him purchaſe his liher:y. The priſoner ſtill 
relying on the law of nations, and informed of the 
intentions of Auguſtus, refuted to pay for that which 
he thought he _ a title to obtain for nothing. 
During this interval, the guards who were commit- 
toned to ſeĩ · e the priſoner arrived, and mamediately 
delivered him to four Swedith captains, who carried 
him torthwith to the general quarters at Altranſtad, 
where he reinained for three months tied to a ſtake, 
with a heavy iron chain; and from thence was con 
duced to Cafumr. 

Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was the Czar's 
ambaſſador, and — him only as his own ſub- 
jet, ordered a council of war to try him with the 
utmolt rigour. He was condemned to be broke alive, 
and quartered. A chaplain having come to inform 
him of the fatal ſentence, without acquainting him 
with the manner in which it was to be executed, 
Patkul, who had braved death in ſo many battles, 
finding himſelf ſhut up with a prieit, and his courage 
being « no longer ſupported by glory or paſſion, the 
only fources of human intrepidity, poured out a flood 
of tears into the chaplain's boſom. He was affianced 
to a Saxon lady, called Madam 4 Einffedel, a woman 
of birth, of merit, and of beauty, and whom he in- 
tended to have married much about the time that 
he was now condemned to die. He entreated the 
chaplain to wait upon her, to give her all the con- 
ſolation he could, and to aſſure her that he died full 
of the moſt tender affe&tion for bis incomparable mi- 
ſtreſs. When he was brought to the place of puniſh- 
ment, and beheld the wheels and ſtakes prepared for 
tus execution, he fell into convuliions, and threw him- 
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felf into the arms of the miniſter, who embraced him, 
covered him with his cloak, and wept over him. 
Then a Swedith officer read aloud a paper to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

« This is to declare, That it is the expreſs order 
of his Majeſty, our moſt merciful lord, that this man, 
who is 2 traitor to his country, be broke upon the 
wheel and quartered, in order to atone for his crimes, 
and to be an example to others, that every one may 
beware of treafon, and faithfully ſerve his king.” At 
the words, ** molt merciful prince,” Patkul cried out, 
„What mercy ?” and at thoſe of ** traitor to his 
country,” Alas, (faid he) I have ſerved it but too 
well.” He received fixteen blows, and faffered the 
longeſt and moſt iating tortures that can be 
imagined. Thus died the untortunate John Reinold 
Patkul, ambaſſador and general of the Emperor of 
Ruſſia. 

Thoſe that looked upon him only as a rebel, faid 
that he deſerved death; but theſe who conſidered 
him as a Livonian, born in a province that had pri- 
vileges to defend, and remembered that he had been 
obliged to leave Livonia for no other reaſon than his 
having defended thoſe privileges, called hm a martyr 
to the liberty -of his country : but all that 
the title of Ambaſſador to the Czar ought to have 
rendered his perſon ſacred. The King of Sweden 
alone, brought up in the principles of arbitrary power, 
thought that he had only performed an act of juſtice, 
whilit all Europe condemned his cruelty. | 

His limbs remained expoſed upon gibbets 
till 1713, when Auguſtus, having regained his throne, 
cauſed theſe teſtimonĩes of the neceility to which he 
was reduced at Altranſtad to be gathered together. 
They were brought to Warſaw in a box, and deliver- 
ed to him-in preſence of the French envoy. The 
King of Poland ſhewing the box to this minitter, cnly 
ſad, * Theſe are the limbs of Patkul; without adding 
any thing, either to blame his conduct or to bewail 
his memory, and without any one daring to ſpeak on 
fo delicate and mo:raful a fubjeR. 

Vor. I. O 
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About this time, a Livonian called Pailel, an officer 
in the Saxon troops, who had been taken priſoner in 
the field, was condemned at Stockholm by a decree 
of the ſenate ; but his ſentence was only to loſe his 
head. This difference of puniſhments in the fame 

Charles, in 


caſe, made it but too plain, that C putting 


the ſenate to impart to the King the ſecret of making 
= on condition that he ſhould obtain his pardon. 


y. 
The King made anſwer, That he had refuſed the 
of the criminal to the entreaties of his friends, 


and that he woul.| never grant to intereſt what he had 
— to friendſhip.” i inflexibility had f 

thing in it very heroical in a prince, efpecially as he 
—— the ſecret practicable. Auguſtus, upon bear- 
we this ſtory, ſaid, Iam not furpriſed at the King 


which Auguſtus had, i their former 
treaties, concluded at Altranſtad; and that Patkul, 
his ambaſſador ' ary, was delivered up to 


the King of Sweden, in con of the law of na- 
1'0ns, he londly complained of theſe indignities to 
the courts cf Europe. He wrote to the Emperor of 
Germany, to the Queen of England, and to the States- 
general of the United Provinces. He gave the terms 
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far as to become guarantees of the treaty of Al- 
tranſtad ; a conceſſion which Charles XII. meant to 
extort from them by his threatening and imperious 
viour. Theſe letters had no other effect than to 
the power of the King of Sweden in a ſtronger 
The Emperor, Eagland, and Holland, were 
engaged in a deſtructive war againſt France, and 
ht it a very unſeaſonable juncture to exaſperat- 
XII. by refuſing the vain ceremony of being 


to a treaty. With regard to the unhappy 

ET Con wo cms th le power that inter pole 
ns good offices in —— from whence it appears 
what little confidence a ſubject ought to put in priaces, 
and how much all the ers at that tima 
ſtood in awe of the King of 8 
It was propoſed in the Czar's council to retaliate 
on the Swediſh officers who were priſoners at Motcow ; 
but the Czar would not conſent to a barburity whick 


S wedes in Muſcovy. 

He reſulved to take a more advantageous revenge. 
The main body of his enemy's army lay idle in Sa- 
x0ny. Levenhaupt, the King of. Sweden's general, 
who was left in Poland with about twenty thouſand 
men, was not able to guard the paſſes into a country 
without forts, and full of factions. Staniſlaus was in 
the camp of Charles XII. The Emperor of Muſcovy 
ſeizes this opportunity, and re- enters Poland with 
abore ſaty thouſand men. Theſe he divides into ſeveral 
bodies, and marches with a flying camp to Leopold, 
where there was no Swedith garrifon. All the towns 
of Poland yield to any one who appears beſere their 
gates at che head of 9 He cauſed an aftera- 
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bly to be convoked at Leopold, of much the ſame 
nature with that which had dethroned Auguſtus at 
Vartaw. 

At that time Poland had two primates, as well as 
two kings, the one nominated by Augultus, the other 
by Stimulans. The primate nominated by Auguſtus 
tumwT.onc the aſſembly of Leopold, to which reſorted 
all thole whom that prince had abandoned by the 
peace of Altramtad, and fuck as were gained by the 
Cyar's money. Here it was propoſed to elect a new 
jovercign ; o that Poland uus almoit upon the point 
ef having thre kings at once, without being able to 
tay wich was the real one. 

During the couterences at Leopold, the Czar, whoſe 
intereſt was cloſely connected with that of the Em- 
peror of Germany, on account of the common dread 
v hich they both entertained of the power of the Ki 
of Sweden, tecretly obtained from him a nuinber 
German oſhcers, who daily arriving, encreaſed his 
Rrength in a conſiderable degree, by bringing along 
wich them diitipline and experience. Theſe he en 
gazed in his ſervice by feveral inſtances of liberality; 
nyt, the mors to encourage his own troops, he gave 
h's picture fer round with diamonds to all the 
officers and cotorncts who had fonght at the battle of 
C:.lith: the ſubaltern oilicers had meda s of gold, 
and every private ſoldier a medal of filver. 
monuments of the victory at Calith were all ſtruck 
in the new city of Peterſburg ; where the improve- 
ment of the arts kept pace with the defire of glory 
and ſpirit of emulation which the Czar had infuſed 
into his troops. 

The confuſicn, the multiplicity of factions, and the 
continua! ravages prevailing in Poland, hindered the 
diet of Leopold from coming to any reſolution. The 
Czar transferred it to Lublin ; but the change of place 
did not leffen the diſorder and 
whole nation was involved. "The 
themſelves with declaring, that they neither acknow- 
ledged Auguſtus, who had abdicated the throne, nor 
Staniſlaus who had been elected againſt their will; 


ity in which the 
contented 
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but they were neither ſufficiently united, nor had re- 
ſolution enough to nominate another — During 
theſe fruitleſs deliberations, the the princes 
Sapicha, that of Oginſky, Sad ho Deeds adhered 
to Auguſtus, and new ſubjects of Staniſlaus, all 
made war upon one another, and by pillaging each 
other's eſtates, completed the rum ot their country. 
The Swediſh. troops, commanded by Levenhaupt, one 
part of which lay in Livonia, another in ia. . 
and a third in Poland, were daily in purſuit of the 
Ruſſians, and fet fire to every thing that oppoſed 
Staniſlaus. The Ruthans ruined their friends and 
foes without diſtinction; and nothing was to be ſeen 
but towns reduced to aſhes, and wanderin — — 
Poles, deprived of all their ſubſtance, deteſting 
alike their two kings, the Czar, and Charles XII. 

To quell theſe commotions, and to ſecure the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, Staniſlaus ſeg out from Altranſtad 
on the 15th of July 1707, accompanied by General 
Renſchild, and fixteen Swediſh regiments, and fur- 
nithed with a n He was acknow- 
ledged wherever The ſtrict diſcipline of his 
9 of the Muſcovites 
to be more ſenſibly felt, conciliated the aſſections of 
the people. His extreme affability, in proportion as 
it was better known, reconciled to him almoſt all the 
different factions; and his money procured him the 
greateſt part of the army of the crown. The Czar, 
apprehenſive of wanting proviſions, in a country which 
his troops had laid waſte, retired into Lithuania, where 
nr erp dg rr penis and 
where he reſolv eſtabliſh magazines. This retreat 
. Sovereign — 
part of Poland. 

The only perſon that gave him any uneaſi neſs, was 
Count Sincauſky, Grand General ot the crown, by the 
nomination of Auguſtus. This man, who was poſ- 
ſeiled of no contemptible talents, and entertained the 
moiſt ambitious views, was at the head of a third 
party. He neither acknowledged Auguſtus nor Sta- 
niſlaus; and after having uſed his utmoſt efforts in 
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True it is, Charles had gi his word in 1700, 

r 

Lewis XIV. and the allies; but the Duke ot Maxi- 

borough could not believe that any prince would be 

ſo great a ſlave to his word, as not to ſacrifice it to 

andeur and intereſt. He therefore tt vut from 


alighted from his coach, put 
without ſaluting him, went aſide 
ſtaid a few minutes, be returned and 
moſt polie addrebs. 
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diſcourſe, regarded the King with the utmoſt atten- 
tion. When he ſpoke to him of war in general, he 
thought he perceived in his Majeſty a natural aver- 
fion to France; and remarked that he talked with 
pleaſure of the conqueſts of the allies. He mentioned 
the Czar to him, and obſerved that his eyes always 
kindled at the name, notwithitanding the calmneſs of 
the converſation. Befides, he faw a map of Mufcovy 
lying before him upon the table. He wanted no more 
to convince him, that the real deſign and the ſole 
ambition of the King of Sweden was to dethrone the 
Czar, as he had already done the King of Poland. 
He was ſenſible that, if Charles remained in Saxony, 
it was only to impoſe ſome hard conditions on the 
Emperor of Germany. He knew the Emperor would 
make no reſiſtance, and that thus all diſputes would 
be eaſily accommodated. He left Charles XII. to 
follow the bent of his own mind; and fatisfied with 
having diſcovered his intentions, he made him no- 
als. Theſe particulars I had from-the Duch- 
eſs of Marlborough, his widow, who is ſtill alive . 
As few negociations are finiſhed without money, and 
as miniſters are ſometimes- ſeen to fell the hatred or 
favour of their maſters, it was the ini 
throughout ail Europe, that the Du 
rough would not have ſucceeded ſo well with the King 
of Sweden, had he not made a handſome preſent to 
Count Piper, whoſe memory ſtill labours under the 
imputation. For my own part, after having traced 
this report to its ſource, with all the care and accu- 
racy of which I am maiter, I have found that Piper 
received a ſmall preſent from the Emperor, by the 
hands of the Count de Wratiſlau, with the conſent of 
his maſter, and not a farthing from the Duke of 
Marlborough. Certain it is, Charles was ſo firmly 
reſolved to dethrone the Emperor of Ruſſia, that he 
aſked nobody's advice on that ſubject, nor needed the 
iaſti gation of Count Piper to prompt him to wreck 


opinion. 
of Marlbo- - 


The author wrote in 1727, fince which time, as appears 
from other dates, the work hath undergone ſeveral correchions. 
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his long meditated vengeance on the head of Peter 
Alexiowitz. 

But what vindicates the · character of that miniſter 
beyond all poſſibility of cavil, was the honour which, 
long after this period, was paid to his memory b 
Charles XII. who: having heard that Piper was 
in Ruſſia, cauſed his corps to be tran{ported to Stock- 
bolm, and gave him a magnificent funeral at his owt 


ExXPENCE. 


peror. The latter having 
of Charles XII. and having bluntly declare4 that tat 


voy at Vienna given, theſe unhappy wretches an op- 


ies of Weitphalia, but which were 
at leuſt eluded, by thoſe of Ryiwick. 
wanted only to get rid of ſuel 


and 
ſucceeded him. The Pope's inter-nuncio, who then g 


reßded at the court of Jo 
very ſevere terms, allegin 
ful condeſcenſion for & 
— . : 


{rep 
weden did not propoſe to make me a Lutheran ; for 


ght to Leipſick the treaty in favour 
gned with his maſter's. hand; upon 


the court of Rome, which 

and 0 in order to traverſe his ſcheme. 
He looked with the utmoſt contempt upon the weak 
neſs of that court, which, having one half of Europe 
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for its irreconcileable enemy, and placing no confi- 
can only ſupport its credit by the 
negotiations ; and he therefore re- 


Rome. It is hard to ſay how far this young conque- 
ror might have carried his reſentment and his arms, 
had Fortune favoured his At that time no- 
thing appeared impoſſible to him. He bad even ſent 
Ceveral officers. privately into Aſia and Egypt, to take 
of towns, and to examine into the ſtrength 
of thoſe countries. 'Certain it is, that if ever prince 


g Europe tremble. 

The Swedes were (till uncertain whither their King 

intended to lead them. They had only ſome fli 
that he meant to go to Moſcow. ate 
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days before his departure, he ordered the grand 


mareſcha] of his houſehold, to give him in writing 
the route from Leipſick—at that word he pauſed a 
moment; and, leſt the mareſchal ſhould diicover his 
project, he added, with a ſmile—to all the capital 
cities of Europe. The mareſchal brought him a liit 
of all thee routes, at the head of which he placed, 
in great letters, The rout from Leipfick to Stock- 
holm.” The generality of Swedes were extremely 
deſirous of returning home; but the King was far 
from the thoughts of carrying them back to their na- 


tive country. Mr Mareichal, (ſays he), I plainly } 


fee whithzr you would lead me; but we ſhall not 
Teturn to Stockholm fo ſoon.” 
The army was already on its march, and was paſ+ 


men, always riding, as uſual, two or three hundred 
paces before his guards. All of a ſudden he vanithed 
from their fight. Some officers advanced at full gal- 
lop to ſee where hz was. They ran to all parts, but 
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er who comes to take leave of his friend; and 
then cxprefied his dcfre of viewing the fortifications. 
L:uing the {hort time he employed in walking round 
„em, a Livonian who had been baniſhed from Swe- 
&d:1, and row ſerved in the Saxon army, imagining; 
that he cvulu never find a more favourable opportu- 
nity of obtaining his pardon, entreated Augulitus to 
alk it of Charles, being fully convinced that his Ma- 
jetty would not reſuſe to ſmall a favour to a prine- 
from whom he had taken a crown, and in whote 
. power he now was. Auguſtus readily undertook the 
charge. He was then at tome diſtance from the King. 
and was converſing with Hord, a Swediſh general. 
„I believe, (ſaid he ſmiling,) your maſter will not 
refuſe me.” © You do not know him, (replied Ge- 
neral Hord), he will rather refuſe you here than any 
where elſe.” Auguſtus however did not fail to pre- 
fer the petition in very preſſing terms; and Charles 
refuſed it in ſuch a manner as to prevent a repetition 
of the requeſt. After having paiſed tone hours in 
this ſtrange viſit, he embraced Auguſtus, and depart- 
ed. Upon rejoining his army, he found all his ge- 
nerals ill in conſternation. They told him they had 
determined to beſiege Dreſden, in caſe his Majeſty 
had been detained a priſoner. Right; (faid the 
King), they durſt not.” Next day, upon hearing the 
news that Auguſtus held an extraordinary council ar 
'. Dreſden: © You fee, (faid Baron Stralhcim), they 
are deliberating upon what they ſhould have done 
yelterday.” A few days aſter Renſchild, coming to 
wait upon the King, expreſſed his ſurpriſe at this un- 
accountable viſit to r — I confided, (faid 
Charles), in my good fprtune; but I have ſeen the 
moment that might have proved prejudicial ro me. 
| 2 had no mind that I ſhould leave Dreſden 
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CranLEs quit: Saxony in a victorious Manner: Pur- 
ſues the Czar : Shuts himſelf up in the Ukraine: 
His lies: His Wound. The Battle of Pultowa : 
Conſequences of thor Battle. CharLEs obliged 10 
fly ints Turkey : His Reception in Beilarabia. 


HazLes at laſt took leave of Saxony, in — 
ber 1707, followed by an army of ſorty- three 
thouſan . men, formerly covered with ſteel, but 

now fhining with gold and filver, and enriched with 
the [poils of Pokad and Saxony. Every foldier car- 
ried with him fifty crowns in ready money. Not on- 
Iy were all the regiments complete, but in every com- 
pany there were ſeveral ſupernumerarics. Beſides 
tus army, Count Levenhaupt, one of his b:i gene- 
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rals, waited for him in Poland with twenty thouſand 
wen. He had :mnother army of fifteen thouſand in 
Finland; and treth recruits were coming to him from 
Sueden. With all theſe forces it was not doubted 
but that he woald eaſily dethrone rhe Czar. 

That Emperor ws then in Lithnania, endeavour- 
ing to reanimate a party which Auguſtus ſeemed to 
have abandoned. His troops, divided into feverat 
bodies, fled on all fides at the firſt report of the King 
of Sweden's approach. He himſelf had enjoined his 
generals never to wait for the conqueror with un- 
eral forces; and he was punctually obeved. 

The King of Sweden, in the midſt of his viftorions 
march, received an ambaſſador from the Turks. The 
ambaſſador had his audience in Count Piper's quar- 

ers; for it was always in that miniiter's tent that 
ccremonies of pomp were performed. On theſe oc- 
caſions he ſupported the dignity of his matter, by an 
appearance which had in it ſomething magnificent; 
and the King, who was always worſe lodged, worſe 
rerved, and more plainly dreſſed than the meaneit 
officer in the army, was wont to fay, that his palace 
was Piper's quarters. The Turkiſh ambaſſador pre- 
fented Charles with an hundred Swediſh ſoldiers, 
who having been taken by the Calmucks, and fold 
in Turkey, had been purchaſed by the Grand Signor, 
and ſent back by that Emperor as the moſt accept- 
able preſent he could make to his Majeſty ; not that 
the Ottoman pride condefcended to pay homage to 
the glory of Charles XIE. bnt becauſe the Sultan, 
the natural enemy of the Rnfiian and German Em- 
perors, was willing to fortify himſelf againſt them 
by the friendſhip of Sweden, and the alliance of Po- 
lind. The ambaſſador complimente ] Staniſſaus up- 
en his ncceflion to the throne; ſo that this Kin 

was 2cknowledped by Germany, France, England, 
Spain, and Turkey. There remained only the Pope, 
who, botore he would acknowledge him, reſolved to 
wait till time ſhould have ſettled on his head that 
crown ef which a reverle ct Fortune might eafily de- 
prive it. 
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Charles had no ſooner given audience to the am- 
baflador of the Ottoman Porte, than he went in pur- 
ſuit of the Muſcovites. The Ruſſians, in the courſe 
of the war, had quitted Poland and returned to it 
above twenty different times. That country, which 
is open om ull ſides, and has no places of ſtrength to 
cut off the retreat of an army, gave the Muſcovites 
an opportunity of ſometimes revititing the very ſpot 
where they had formerly been beat, and even of pe- 
netrating as far into the heart of the kingdom as the 
conqueror himſelt. While Charles remained in Sa- 
xony, the Czar had advanced as far as Leopold, fitua- 
ted at the ſouthern extremity of Poland. Charles 
waz then at Grodno in Lithuania, an hundred leagues 
to the northward of Leopold. 

He left Staniſlaus in Poland to defend his new 
kingdom, with the aſſiſtance of ten thouſand Swedes 
and that of his own ſubjects, againſt all his enemies, 
both foreign and domeſtic. He then put himſelf at 
the head of his cavalry, and marched amidſt froſt 
and now to Grodno, in the month of January 1708. 

He had already paſſed the Niemen, about two 
leagnes from the town; and the Czar as yet knew 
nothing of his march. Upon the firſt news of the 
approach of the Swedith army, the Czar quits the 
town by the north gate, and Charles enters it by 
the ſouth. Charles had only fix hundred of his guards 
with him; the reſt not being able to keep pace with 
his rapid march. The Czar fled with above two 
thouſand men, from an apprehenſion that a whole 
army was entering Grodno. That very day he was 
iuformad by a Polith deſerter, that he had avandon- 
ed the place to no more than fix hundred men, and 
that the muin body of the army was ſtill at the di- 
ſtance of five leagues. He loit no time: he detached 
fifteen hundred horſe, of his own troops, in the even- 
ing, to ſurpriſe the King of Sweden in the town. 
This detachment, under favour of the darkneſs, ar- 
rived undiſcovered at the firſt Swedith guard, which, 
tho' conſiſting only of thirty men, ſuſtainæd, for half 
a quarter of an hour, the efforts of the whole fiſteen 
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hundred. The King, who happened to be at the 
other end of the town, flew to their aſſiſtance with 
the reit of his fix hundred men; upon which the 
Ruſſians fled with precipitation. In a ſhort time tris army 
arrived, and he then ſet out in purſuit of the enemy. 
All the corps of the Ruſhan army, diſperſed through 


Lithuania, retired haſtily into the palatinate of Min- 


ſky, near the frontiers of Muſcovy, where their ge- 
neral rendezvous was appointed. The Swedes, who 
were likewiſe divided into ſeveral bodies, continued 
to purſue the enemy for more than thirty leagues. 
The tugitives and the purſuers made forced marches 
almoſt every day, though in the middle of winter. 
For a long time paſt all ſeaſons of the year were be- 
come indifferent to the Swedes and Ruthans ; and the 
only difference between them now aroſe from the 
terror of Charles's arms. 

From Grodno to the Boriſthenes eaſtward, there 
is nothing but moraſſes, deſerts, and immenſe foreſts. 
In the cultivated ſpots there tre no proviſions to be 
had, the peaſants burying under ground all their 
in, and whatever elle can be preſerved in theſe 
bterranean receptacles. In order to diſcover theie 
hidden magazines, the earth muſt be pierced with 
long poles pointed with iron. The Muſcovites and 
the Swedes alternately made uſe of theſe proviſions ; 
but they were not always to be found, and even then 
they were not ſufficient. 

The King of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe dif- 
ficulties, had provided biſcuit for the ſubſiſtence of 
his army, and nothing could ſtop him in his march. 
After having traverſed the foreſt of Minſky, where 
he was every moment obliged to cut down trees in 
order to clear the road for his troops and baggage, 
he found himſelf, on the 25th of June 1708, on the 
banks of the river Berezine, oppoſite to Boriflow. 

In this place the Czar had affembled the beſt part 
of his forces, and intrenched himſeli to great advan- 
tage. Flis deſigu was to hinder the Swedes from 
croſſing the river. Charles potted ſome regiments 
on the banks of the Berezine, over againſt Borwow, 
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as if he meant to attempt a paſſage in the face of the 
enemy. Mean while he leads his army three leagues 
higher up the river, throws a bridge acroſs it, cuts 
his way through a body of three thouſand men who 
defended that pals, and, without halting, marches 
againſt the main body of the enemy. Ruſſians 
did not wait his approach, but decainped and retreated 
towards the Boriithenes, ſpoiling all the roads, and 
deſtroying every thing in their way, in order, at leaſt, 
to retard the progrets of the Swedes. 

Charles ſurmounted every obſtacle, and advanced 
towards the Boriſthenes. In his way he met with 
twenty thouſand Muſcovites intrenched in a place 
called H://:fin, behind a moraſs, which could not 
be approached without paſling a river. Charles did 
not delay the attack till the reſt of his infantry ſhould 
arrive : he plunges into the water at the head of his 
ſoot- guards, and croſſes the river and the morals, 
the water frequently reaching above his ſhoulders. 
While he was thus preſſing f to the enemy, 
he ordered his cavalry to go round the moraſs and 
take them in flank. The Muſcovites, ſurpriſed that 
no barrier could defend them, were inſtantly routed 
by the King, who attacked them on foot, and by the 
Swedith cavalry. 

The horſe, having forced their way through the 
enemy, joined the King in the midſt of the battle. 
He then mounted on horſeback ; but ſome time after; 
obſerving in the field a young Swediſh gentleman, 
named Gyllenſtiern, for whom he had a greatregard, 
wounded and unable to walk, he forced him 


; 


his horſe, and continued to command on foot at the 
head of his infantry, Of all the battles he had ever 
tought, this was perhaps the moſt glorious; this was 
the one in which he encountered the greateſt dan- 
gers, and diſplayed the moſt conſummate ſkill and _ 
prudence. The memory of it is ſtill by a 
medal, with this inſcription on one ſide, Sy ludas, 


fox 
aggeres, Hates victi : and on the other this 
Lucan, Ill ices copias alium laturus in orbem + 
Woods, marſkes, mounds, and enemies conquered. 

t Wattiing bis waclike troops to other worlds. 
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The Ruſſians, chaſed from all their poſts, repaſſed 
the Boriithenes, which divides Poland from Muſcory. 
Charles did not give over the purſuit ; but followed 
them acrots the Boriſthencs, which he paſſed at Mo- 
hilou, the laſt town of Poland, and which ſometimes 
belongs to the Poles, and iometimes to the Ruſſians ; 
a fate common to frontier places. 

The Czar thus ſceing his empire, where he had 
lately eſtablithed the polite arts and a flouriſhing trade, 
expoſed to a war, which, in a thort time, might over- 
turn all his mighty projects, and perhaps deprive him 
of his crown, 4 to think ſeriouſly of peace; and 
accordingly ventured to male ſome propoſals for that 
purpole, by means of a Polith gentleman, whom he 
ſent to the Swedith army. C XII. who had not 
ä r enemies, except in their 
own capitals, replied, I wilt treat with the Czar at 
Moſcow.” When this haughty anſwer was reported 
to the Czar, ** My brother Charles (fays he) always 
aſſects to act the Alexander; but, I flatter myſelf, he 
will not find in me another Darius.” | 

From Mohilou, the place where the King paſſed. the 
Boriſthenes, as you advance towards the north, along. 
hs beads of tae river, and always on the frontiers 
of Poland and Muſcovy, you meet with the country 
of Smolenſko, through which lyes the great road 
that leads from Poland to Muſcovy. This way the 
Czar directed his flight; and the King purſued him 
by long marches. Part of the Ruſſian rear-guard was 
— engaged with the dragoons of the Swedith 

"The latter had generally the advantage ; 
but weakened themſelves even by conquering in 
theſe ſmall ſkirmiſhes, which were never deciſive, and 
ia which they always loſt a number of men. 

On the 22d of September 1708, the King attacked, 
near Smolenſko, a body of ten thouſand , and 
fix thouſand Calmucks. 

Theſe Calmucks are Tartars, living between the 
kingdom of Aftracan, which is ſubject to the Czar, 
and that of Samarcande, bclonging to the Uſbeck 
Tartars, and the country of Timur, known by the 
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name of Tamerlane. The country of the Calmucks 
extends caltward to the mountains which divide the 
Mogul from the weſtern parts of Aſia. Thote who 
inhabit that part of the country which borders upon 
Aftracan are tributary to the Czar, who pretends — 
an abſolute authority over them; but their va 
life hinders him from making good his claim, ind 
nbliges him to treat them in the fame manner in 
which the Grand Signor treats the Arabs, ſometimes 
conniving at, and ſometimes punithing their robberies. 
There are always ſome of theſe Calmucks in the Ruſ- 
un army; and the Czar had even reduced them to 
lar dilei pline, like the reſt 0 his tolbers. 

"1 King attacked theſe troops with only fix re- 
iments of — and four thoutand foot ; broke their 
-anks at the firlt onſet, at the head of his Oſtro- 
gothick regiment, and obliged them ro fly. He pur- 
iued them through rugged and hollow ways, where 
the Calmucks lay concealed, who ton began to thew 
themſelves, and cut off the regiment in which the 
King fought from the reſt of the Swediſh army. In 
an intant the Ruſſians and Calmucks ſurrounded this 
regiment, and penetrated even to the King. Two 
aids de camp who fought near him fell at his ſide. 
The King's horſe was killed under him; and as one 
of his equerries was preſenting him with another, 
both the equerry and horſe were ſtruck dead upon the 
ſpot. Charles fonght on toor, ſurrounded by ſome of 
his officers, who inſtantly Aocked around him. 
Many of them were taken, wounded, or flain, or 
puſhed to a diſtance from the King by the 
ailed them ; fo that he was left at laſt 
with no more than five attendants. With his own 
hand he had killed above a dozen of the enemy, with- 
out receiving a ſingle wound, owing to that | 
good fortune which had hitherto attended him, 
upon which he always reFed. At length a colonel, 
named Durdof, forced his way throngh the Calmucks, 
wich a ſingle company of his regiment, and arrived 
_—— h to fave the King. The reit of the Swedes 

artars to the ſword, The army recovered 
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its ranks ; Charles mounted his horſe, and, fatigued as 
he was, purſued the Ruſſians tor two leagues. 

The conqueror was (till in the great road to the 
eapital of 7uſcovy. The diltance from Smolenſko, 
near which the battle was fought, to Moſcow, is about 
an hundred French leagues; and the army began to 
be in want of proviſion. The officers car neſily en- 
treated the King to wait till General Levenhanpt, 
who was coming up with a reinforcement of fifteen 
thouſund men, ſioule arrive. The King, who ſeldom 
indeed took counſel of any one, not only rejected this 
wholeſome advice, but, to the great attonithmeat of 
all the army, quitted the road to Moſcow, and began 
to march fouihward towards the Ukraine, the coun- 
try of the Coſſacks, lying between Little Tartary, 
Poland, and Mnicovy. This country extends about 
an hundred Freuch leagues from ſouth to north, and 
almoit as many from ealt to weſt. It is divided into 
two parts, almoit equal, by the Boriſthenes, which 
runs from the north-welt to the ſouth-eaſt. The 
chief town is called Bathurin, and is fituated upon the 
little river Sem. The northern of the 7 
is rich and well cultivated. The ſou 
the forty- eighth degree of latitude, is one of the SD 
fertile countries in the world, and yet one of the moſt 
deſoiate. Its bad form of government ſtifles in em- 
bryo, as it were, all the blefſin eſſings which Nature, if 
properly encouraged, would ſhower down upon the 
inhabitants. The people of theſe cantons neither ſow 
nor plant, becauſe the Tartars of Budziack, Precop, 
and Moldavia, all of them free-booters and banditti, 
would rob them of their harveſts. 

Ukrania hath always aſpired to liberty; but bein 
ſurrounded by Muſcovy, the dominions of the G 
Signor, and Poland, + it has been obliged to chule a pro- 
rector, and conſequently a maſter, in one of theſe three 
ſtates. The Ukranians at firſt put themſelves under 
the protection of the Poles, is treated them with 
y_= ſeverity : they afterwards fubmitted to the Ruſ- 

ans, who AB. them with deſpotic fway. They 
had dre. the privilege of electing a prince under 
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the name of general; but they were ſoon deprived ot 
that right ; and their general was nominated by the 
Court of Moſcow. 


hunger and fatigue. Some of the country-people gave 
him aſſiſtance; and he lived among them for a 


While he was one day at table with the Czar at 
Moſcow, the Emperor propoſed to him to diſcipline 


threatened to have him empalled. 
on his return to Ukrania, formed the 


runs of the Ruſſian empire into a powerful kingdom. 
Brave, enterpriſing, and indefatigable, though ad- 
vanced in years, he entered into a ſecret league with 
the King of Sweden, to haſten the downfal of the 
Czar, and to convert it to his own advantage. 


Vor. I. Q 
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The King appointed the rendezvous near the river 
Deſna. Mazeppa promiſed to meet him there at the 
head of thirty thouſand men, with ammunition and 
roviſions, and all his treaſures, which were immenſe. 
The Swedith army, therefore, continned its march 
on that fide, to the great grief of all the officers, 
who knew nothing of the King's treaty with the Coſ- 
ſacks. Charles fent orders to Levenhaupt to bri 
his troops and provii.ons with all poflible diſpatch in- 
to Ukrania, where he propoſed to paſs the winter, 
that having once ſecured that country, he might the 
more eaſily conquer Muſcovy in the enſuing ſpring; 
and, in the mean time, he advanced e 
river Deſna, which falls into the Boriſthenes at Kiou. 

The obſtructions they had hitherto found in their 
march were but triiling, in compariſon of what they 
met with in this new road. 'They were obliged to 
croſs a marthy toreſt fifty leagues in length. Gene- 
ral Lagercron, who marched before with five thou- 
yan. /oldiers and pioneers, led the army aſtray to the 

_ ealtward, thiriy leagues from the right road. It was 
not till after a march of four days that the King diſ- 

covered the miſtake. With great difficulty they re- 
yain-:1 the main road; but almoſt all their artillery 
and waggons were loit, being either ſtuck faſt, or 
quite funk in tke mud. 

At lat, after a march cf twelve days, attended with 
ſo many vexations and uatoward circumſtances, du- 
ring which they had confumed the ſmall quantity of 
viicuit that was left, the army, exhauſted with hun- 
ger and fatigue, arrived on the tanks of the Defna, 
in the very ſpot wkich Mazeppa had marked out as 
the place of rendezyous ; but inſtead of meeting with 
that prince, they found a body of Muſcovites advan- 
eing towards the other bank of the river. The King 
was aitonithed, but refolved imme ately to paſs the 
Deſna and attack the enemy. The banks of the ri- 
ver we-e o ſtcep, that they were obliged to let the 
fr ldiers down with ropes. They croſſed it in their 
aſral manner, ſome on floats which were made in 


[zalte, and others by ſwimming. The body of Mu- 
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covites which arrived at the ſame time did not exceed 
eight thouſand men; ſo that it made but little reſiſt- 
ance, and this obſtacle was alſo ſurmounted. 
Charles advanced farther into this deſolate coun- 
try, alike uncertain of his road, and of Mazeppa's 
fidelity. That Coſſack appeared at laſt, but rather 
like a fugitive than a powerful ally. The Muſco- 
vites had . diſcovered and defeated his defign : they. 
had fallen upon the Coffacks, and cut them in pieces. 
His principal friends being taken ſword in hand had, 
to the number of thirty, been broke upon the Wheel; 
his towns were reduced to aſhes; his treaſures plun- 
dered; the provitions he. was preparing for the King 
of Sweden ſeized ; and it was with great difficulty 
that he himſclf made his eſcape with fix thouſand men, 
and ſome horſes loaden with gold and filver. How- 
ever, he gave the King ſome hopes that he thouli be 
able to atliit him by kis intelligence in that unknown 
country, and by the affection of all the Coffacks, wha 
being enraged againſt the Ruthans, flocked to the 
camp, and tupplied the army with proviſions. 
Charles hoped that Gencral Levenhaupt at lea 
would come and repair this ruisfortune. He was to 
bring with him about fifteen thouſmd Swedes, who 
were better than an hundred thouſund Coliacks, to- 
you with ammunition and proviſions. At length 
arrived, in much the fame condition with Vazeppa. 
He had already paſſed the. Boriithenes above Mohi- 
lou, and advanced twenty leagues beycnd it, on the 
road to the Ukraine. He was bringing the King a 
convoy of eight thouſand waggons, with the money 
which he had levied in his march through Lichuania. 
As he approached the town of Leſno, near the con- 
flux of the rivers Pronia and Soſſa, which fall into 
the Boriſthenes far below, the Czar appeared at the 
head of near forty thouſand men. | 
The Swediſh general, who had not ſixteen thouſund 
complete, ſcorned to ſhelter himſelf in a fortified camp. 
A long train of victories had inſpired the Swedes with 
ſo much coufidence, that they never informed them- 
ſelves of the number of their enemies, but culy of the 
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place where they lay. 8 on the th of 
October 1708, in the afternoon, Levenhaupt advanced 
againſt them with great reſolution. In the firſt at- 
tack the Swedes killed fifteen hundred Ruſhans. The 
C:zar's army was thrown into confukon, and fled on 
all ſides. Emperor of Ruſſia ſaw himſelf upon 
the point of being entirely defeated. He was ſenſible 
that the ſafety of his dominions depended on the fuc- 
orl> ef idiodng, and what he wondl te wandy read 
thould Levenhaupt join the King of Sweden with a 


victorious army. 
troops begin to flinch, he 


The moment he ſaw his 
ran to the rear guard, where the Coffacks and Cal- 
mucks were poſted. I charge you, (faid he to them), 
to fire upon every one that runs away ; and even to 
kill me, thould I be fo cowardly as to fly.” From 
thence he returned to the van guard, and rallied his 
troops in perfon, aſſiſted by the Princes Menzikoff 
and Gallickfin. Levenhaupt, who had received ſtrict 
orders to rejoin his maſter, choſe rather to continue 
his march than renew the battle, ning he had 
_ enough to prevent the enemy ing 

m 

Next morning, about eleven o' clock, the Czar at- 
tacked him near a moraſs, and extended his lines 
with a view to ſurround him. The Swedes faced 
about on all fides; and the battle was maintained for 
the ſpace of two hours with equal courage and ob- 
ſtinacy. Ihe loſs of the Muſcovites was three times 
greater than that of the Swedes ; the former, how- 
ever, ſtill kept their ground, and the vidory was left 
undecided. 

At four in the afternoon General Bayer broughe 
the Czar a reinforcement of troops. The battle was 
then renewed for the third time with more fury and 

s than ever, and laſted till night put an end 
to the combat. At laſt ſuperior numbers prevailed ; 
the Swedes were broke, routed, —1＋ back to 
their ba Levenhaupt rallied his troops be- 
hind the waggens. The Swedes were conquered, 
but diſdained to fly. They were ftill about nine 
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thouſand in number, and not ſo much as one of them 
delerted. The general drew them up with as much 
eule as if they had not been vanquiſhed. The Czar, 
on the other fide, remained all night under arms; 
and forbade his officers, under pain of being caſhiered, 
and his ſoldiers under pain of death, to leave their 
ranks for the ſake of plunder. 

Next morning at day-break, he ordered a freſh 
aſſault. Levenhaupt had retired to an 
ſituation, at the diſtance of a few miles, after having 
nailed up part of his cannon, and ſet fire to his wag- 


The Muſcovites arrived time enough to prevent 
the whole convoy from being conf! by the flames. 
They ſeized about fix thouſand was which they 
faved. The Czar, defirous of com ing the defeat 
of the Swedes, ſent one of his generals, nained Phlug, 
to attack them again for the fifth time. That ge- 
neral offered them an honourable capitulation. Le- 
venhaupt refuſed it, and fought a fifth battle, as 
bloody as any of the former. Of the nine thoutand 
ſoldiers he had left, he loſt about one half in this 
action, and the other remained unbroken. At laſt, 
night coming on, Levenhaupt, after having ſuſtained 
five battles againſt forty thouſand men, paſſed the 
Soſſa with about five thouſand ſoldiers that remained. 
The Czar loft about ten thouſand men in theſe five 
engagements, in which he had the glory of conquer- 
ing the Swedes, aud Levenhaupt that of diſpating 
the victory for three days, and of effecting a retreat 
without being obliged to ſurrender. Thus he ar- 
rived in his maſter's camp with the honour of hav- 
ing made fuch à noble defence; but bringing with 
bim neither ammunition nor an army. 

By theſe means Charles found himſelf deſtitute of 
proviſions, cut off from all communication with Po- 
land, and ſurrounded with enemies, in the heart of a 
country where he had no sefource but his own cou- 


In this extremity, the memorable winter of 170g, 
which was fill more terrible in thoſe quarters of the 
Q3 
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world than in France, deſtroyed part of his army. 
Charles reiolved to brave the ſeaſons, as he had done 
his enemies; and ventured to make long marches 
with his troops during this mortal cold. It was in 
one of theſe marches that two thouſand men tell dead 
with cold betore his eyes. The dragoons had no 
boots, and the foot ſoldiers were without thoes, and 
almoſt without cloaths. They were forced to make 
ſtockings of the ſkins of wild beaſts, in the beſt man- 


ner they could. They were frequently in want of 


bread. They were obliged to throw almoſt all their 
cannon into the marſhes and rivers, for want of 
Horſes to draw them : ſo that this army, which was 
once ſo flourithing, was reduced to twenty-four thou- 
ſand men ready to periſh with hunger. They no 
longer received any news from Sweden, nor were able 
to fend any thither. In this condition only one 
officer complained. ** What, {faid the King to him), 
are you uneaſy at being ſo far from your wife? it you 
are a good ſoldier, I will lead you to ſuch a diitance, 
that you ſhall hardly be able to receive news from 
Sweden once in three years.” 


The Marquis de Brancas, afterwards ambaſſador in | 


Sweden, told me, that a ſoldier ventured, in preſence 
of the whole army, to preſent to the King, with an 
air of complaint, a piece of bread that was black 
and mouldy, made of barley and oats, which was the 
only food they then had, and of which they had not 
even a ſufficient quantity. The King received the 
bit of bread without the leaſt emotion, ate it up, and 


then faid coldly to the ſoldier, * It is not good, but 


it may be eaten,” This incident, trifling as it is, if 
indeed any thing that encreaſes reſpect and confidence 
can be ſaid to be trifling, contributed more than all 
the reſt to make the Swediſh army ſupport thoſe 
hardihips, which would have been intolerable under 
anv other general. 

While he was in this ſituation, he at laſt received a 
packet from Stockholm, by which he was informed 
of the death of his ſiſter, the Ducheſs of Holitem, 
who was carried off by the ſmall-pox in the month of 
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December 1708, in the 27th year of her age. She 
was a princeſs as mild and gentle as her brother was 
unperious in his diſpoſition, and implacable in his 
revenge. He had always entertained a great affection 
for her, and was the more afflicted with her death, 
that now beginning to taſte of misfortunes himſell, he 
was of courſe become the more ſuſceptible of tender 
ons. 

By this packet he was likewiſe informed, that they 
had raiſed money and troops in obedience to his or- 
ders ; but nothing could reach his camp, as between 
him and Stockholm there were near five hundred 
leagues to travel, and an enemy ſuperior in number 
to engage. 

The Czar, who was as active as the King of Sweden, 
after having ſent ſome freſh troops to the affiltance 
of the contederates in Poland, who, under the com- 
mand of General Siniauſki, exerted their joint ef- 
forts againſt Staniſlaus, immediately advanced into 
the Ukraine in the midſt of this fevere winter, to 
make head againit his Swediih Majeſty. Then he 
continued to purſue the political ſcheme he had form- 
ed of weakening his enemy by petty rencounters, wiſe- 
ly judging, that the Swediſh army muſt in the end be 
entirely ruined, as it could not poſſibly be recruited. 
The cold matt certainly have been very ſevere, as it 
obliged the two monarchs to agree to a ſuſpenſion cf 
arms; but on the fir: of February they renewed their 
military operations in the midſt of froſt and ſnow. 

After ſeveral flight ſkirmiſhes, and ſome loſſes, the 
King perceived in the month of April, that he had 
only eighteen thouſand Swedes remaining. Mazeppa, 
the prince of the Coſſacks, ſupplied them with pro- 
viſions; without his aſſiltance the ar ny muſt have 
perithed with want and hunger. At this conjuncture 
the Czar made propoſals to Mazeppa for ſubmitting 
again to his authority: but whether it was that the 
terrible puniſhment of the wheel, by which his friends 
had periſhed, made the Coffack apprehend the fame 
danger to himſelf, or that he was deſirous of reven- 


ging their death, he continued faithful to his new 


ally 
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Charles, with his eighteen thouſand Swedes, had 
neither laid aſide the defign nor the hopes of pene- - | 


trating to Moſcow. Towards the end of May he 


laid ſiege to Pultowa, upon the river Vorſkla, at the 


eaſtern extremity of the Ukraine, and thirty leagues 
from the Boriſthenes. This country is inhabited by 
the Zaporavians, the moſt remarkable people in the 


univerſe. They are a collection of ancient Ruſſians, _ 
Poles, and Tartars, profeſſing a ſpecies of Chriſtianity, . 


and exerciſing a kind of free-booting, ſomewhat akin 


to that of the Buccaneers. They chuſe a chief, whom 
they trequently depoſe or ſtrangle. They allow no- 


women to live among them, but they carry off all the 
children for twenty or thirty leagues around, and 


bring them up in their own manners. The ſummer - 


they always paſs in the open fields; in winter they 
ſhelter themielves in large barns, containing four or 
five thouſand men. They fear nothing; they live 
free; they brave death for the ſmalleſt booty, with as 
much intrepidity as Charles XII. did, in order to ob- 


tain the power of beſtowing crowns. The Czar gave. 


them fxty thouſand florins, hoping by this means to 
engage them in his intereſt. took his money, 
and, influenced by the powerful eloquence of Ma- 
zeppa, declared in favour of Charles XII. but their 
ſervice was of very little couſequence, as they think 
it the moſt egregious folly to fight for any thing but 
Plunder. It was no ſmall advantage, however, that 
they were prevented from doing harm. The number 
of their troops was at moſt but about two thouſand. 
One morning ten of their chiefs were preſented to the 
King ; but it was with great difficulty they could be 
prevailed upon to remain ſober, as they commonly 
begin the day by getting drunk. They were brought 
2 intrenchments, — they ſhewed their Fe. 
rity in firing with long carbines; for being placed 
upon the mounds, they killed ſuch of the enemy as 
they picked out at the diſtance of two hundred paces. 
To theſe banditti Charles added ſome thouſands of 
Walachians, whom he had hired from the Cham of 
Little Tartary, and thus laid ſiege to Pultowa, with 
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all theſe troops of Zaporavians, Coffacks, and Wala- 
chians, which joined to his eighteen thouſand Swedes, 
compoſed an army of about thirty thouſand men ; 
but an army in a wretched condition, and in want of 
every thing. The Czar had formed a magazine in 
Pultowa ; if the King ſhould take it, he would open 
himſelf a way to Muſcovy, and be able at leaſt, 
amidſt the great abundance he would then poſſeſs, to 
wait the arrival of the ſuccours which he till 
from Sweden, Livonia, Pomerania, and Poland. His 


be maſter of it; and 
of the ſoldiers, who conſidered the taking of Pultowa 
as the end of all their miſeries. 


the garriſon was rendered almoſt five thouſand ſtrong. 

made ſeveral fallies, and ſometimes with ſuc- 
ceſs : they likewiſe fprung a mine. But what ſaved 
the town from being taken was the of the 
Czar, who was advancing with ſeventy thouſand” 
men. Charles went to reconnoitre them on the 
twenty-ſeventh, of May, which happened to be his. 
birth-day, and beat one of their detachments ; but 
e to his camp, he received a ſhot 
from a carbine, which pierced his boot and ſhattered 
the bone of his heel. There was not the leaſt alte- 
ration obſervable in his countenance, from which it 
could be ſuſpected 
He continued to 
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ſurgeons examined the wound, and were of opinion 
that the leg mult be cut off, which threw the army 
iato the utmoſt conſternation. But one of the ſur- 
geors, named Newman, who had more {kill and 
cou age than the reit, affirmed, that by making deep 
incihons he could fave the King's leg. Fall to 
work then preſently, ſaid the King to him: cut bold- 
ly, and fear nothing.“ He himſelt held the leg with 
both his hantis, and beheld the inciſions that were 
made in it, as if the operation had been performed 
upon another perion. | 
As they were laving on the dreſſing, he ordered 
an aſſault to be made the next morning; but he had 
hardly given theſe orders, when he was informed 
that the whole of the enemy was advancing 
againſt him; in c uence of which he was obli- 
A to alter his reſolution. Charles, wounded and. 
ipcapable of acting, faw himſelf cooped up between 
the Horiturnes and the river that runs to Pultowa, 
in a deſert country, without any places of ſecurity, or 
ammunition, in the face of an army, which at once 
cut off his retreat, and prevented his being ſupplied, | 
with proviſions. In this extremity he did not af- ; 
ſemble a council of war, as, conſulering the 
fitfation of his affairs, he ought to have done; but, 
on the ſeventh or eighth of July, in the evening, he 
ſent for velt-mareſchal Renſchild to his tent; and, 
without deliberation, or the leaſt diſcompoſure, or- 
dered him to make the nexeſſary. diſpoſitions for at- 
tacking the Czar next day. Renſchild made no ob- 
jections, and went to carry his orders into execution. 
At the door of the King's tent he met Count Piper, 
with whom he had long lived on very bad terms, 
as frequently happens between the miniſter and the, 
eneral, Piper aſked him if he had any news: No, 
Lad the general coldly, and paſſed on to give his or- 
ders. As ſoon as Count Piper had entered the tent; 
« Has Renſchild told you nothing ?” ſaid the King: 
Nothing.“ replied Piper: Well then, (reſumed 
he), I tell you; that we ſhall give battle to-morrow.” 
Count Piper was altouithed at ſuch a deſperate reivy 
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lution ; but well knowing that it was impoſſible to 
make his maſter change his mind, he expreſſed his 
ſarprize only by his filence, and left Charles to ſleep 
till break of day. 

It was on the 8th of July 1709, that the deci- 
five battle of Pultowa was fought between the two 
moſt famous monarchs that were then in the world. 
Charles XII. illuſtrious for nine years of victories; 
Peter Alexiowitz for nine years of pains taken to form 
troops equal to thoſe of Sweden : the one glorious 
for having given away dominions; the other for ha- 
ving civilized his own : Charles, fond of dangers, and 
fighting for glory alone; Alexiowitz, ſcorning to fly 
from d: „and never making war but from inte- 
reſted views: the Swediſh monarch liberal from an 
innate greatneſs of foul ; the Muſcovite never grant- 
ing favours but in order to ſerve ſome particular view: 
the former a prince of uncommon ſobriety and con- 
tinence,-naturally magnanimous, and never cruel but 
vnee ; the latter having not yet worn off the rough- 
nefs of his education, or the barbarity of his coun- 
try, as much the object of terror to his ſubjects as of 
admiration to ſtrangers, and too prone to excefles, 
which even ſhortened his days. Charles had the 
title of © Invincible,” of which a fingle moment might 
deprive him; the neighbouring nations had already 
given Peter Alexiowitz the name of Great; which, 
as he did not owe it to his victories, he could not for- 
feit by a defeat. 

In order to form a diſtinct idea of this battle, and 
the place where it was fought, we muſt figure to our- 
ſelves Pultowa on the north, the camp of the King 
of Sweden or the ſouth, ſtretching a little towards 
the eaſt, his vaggage about a mile behind him, and 
the river of Pultowa on the north of the town, run- 
8 from eaſt to welt. 

he Czar bad paſſed the river about a league from 
towards the welt, and was beginning to 
form his camp. 

At break of day the Swudes appeared before the 
trenches with four iron cannons for their whole artil 
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lery; the reſt were left in the camp, with about three 
thouſand min, and tour thouſand remained with the 
baggage: to that the Swedidh army which advanced 
agaiuſt the encny, conſiſted of about one-and-twenty 
thouſan.! :nen, of which about fixteen chouſand only 
were regal troohs. | 

The Genet ab Renſchill, Roos, Levenhaupt, Sli- 
penbak, Fooru, Sparre, Hamilton, the Prince of Wir- 
temberyg the King's relation, and ſome others, who 
had moit of them ſeen the battle of Narva, put the 
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two others to be immediately put to it. A ſecond 
.difcharge broke the litter in pieces, and overturned 
the King. Of four-and-twenty Drabants, who mu- 
tually relieved each other in carrying him, one - and- 
twenty were killed. The Swedes, ruck with con- 
ſternation, began to ſtagger; and the cannon of the 
enemy continuing to mow them down, the firſt 

fell back upon the ſecond, and the ſecond began to 

In this laſt action it was only a fin le line of ten 
thouſand Ruſſian infantry that routed the Swediſh 
army : ſo much were matters changed ! 

All the Swediſh writers alledge, that they would 
have gained the battle, if they had not committed 
ſeveral blunders; but all the officers affirm, that it 
vas a great blunder to give battle at all, and a greater 
ſill to ſhut themſelves up in a deſert country, againſt 
rhe advice of the moſt prudent generals, in oppoſi- 
tion to a warhke enemy, three times ſtronger than 

Charles, both. in number of men, and in the many 
reſources from which the Swedes were entirely cut 
off. The remembrance of Narva was the chief cauſe 
of Charles's misfortune at Pultowa. 
The Prince of Wirtemberg, General Renſchild, 
and ſeveral prineipal officers were already made pri- 
ſoners; the camp before Pultowa was ſtormed ; and 
.all was thrown into a confuſion which it was impoſ- 
Able to rectify. Count Piper, with ſome officers of 
the chancery, had left the camp, and neither knew 
-what to do, nor what was become of the King; but 
ran about from one corner of the field to another. 
A major, called Here, offered to conduct them to the 
baggag ze; but the clouds of duſt and ſmoke which 
covered the plain, and the diſſipation of mind ſo na- 
.tural amidſt ſuch a deſolation, brought them ſtraight 
to the counter ſcarp of the town, where they were all 
made priſoners by the garriſon. 
The King ſcorned to fly, and yet was unable to 
Hefend hinfeif., General Poniatowlki happened te 
Ne near him at that inſtant. He was a Colonel of 
Stanitlaus's Swedith guards, a man of extraordinary 
Wacrit, and bat been induced, from his ſtrong attach» 
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ment to the per ſon of Charles, to follow him into 
the Ukraine, without any poſt in the army. He was 

a man who, in all the occurrences of life, and amidſt 
thoſe dangers when others would at moſt have diſ- 
played their courage, always took his meaſures with 
diſpatch, prudence, and ſucceſs. He made a ſign to 
two Drabants, who took the King under the arm, 
and placed him on his horfe, notwithſtanding the 

exquiſite pain of his wounds. 

Poniatowſki, though he had no command in the 
army, became on this occaſion a general through ne- 
ceſſity, and drew up five hundred horſe near the- 
King's perſon ; ſome of them Drabants, others offi- 
cers, and a few private troopers. This body being 
aſſembled and animated by the mistortune of their 
prince, forced their way thro? more than ten Ruſſian 
regiments, and conducted Charles through the midi: 
of the enemy for the ſpace of à league, to the bag- 
gage of the Swedith army. 

Charles, being cloſely purſued in his flight, had 
his horſe killed under him; and Colonel Gieta, rho” 
wounded and ſpent with loſs of blood, gave him his. 
Thus, in the courſe of the flight, they twice put this 
conqueror on horſeback, though he had not been able 
to mount a horſe during the engagement. 

This ſurpriſing retreat was of great conſequence - 
in fuch diltreſsful circumſtances ; but he was obliged - 
to fly to a ſtill greater diſtauce. They found Count 
Piper's coach among the baggage ; for the King hat 
never uſed one ſince he leſt Stockholm: they put him 
into this vehicle, and fled towards the Boriſthenes 
with great precipitation. The King, who, from the 
time of his being ſet on horſeback till his arrival at 
the baggage, had not ſpoke a fingle word, at length- 
enquired, what was become of Count Piper? They 
told him he, was taken priſoner, with all the officers: 
of the chancery: ** And General Renſchild, and the 
Duke of Wirtemberg ?” added the King: Les,“ 
fays Poniatowſki. ** Priſoners to the Ruſſians !“ re- 
fumed Charles, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders; © Come- 
then, let us rather go 1 the Turks.“ They could- 
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not perceive, however, the leaſt mark of dejection 
in his countenance; and had any one ſeen him at 
that time, without knowing his ſituatiou, he would 
never have ſuſpected that he was conquered and 
wounded. 

While he was getting off, the Ruſſians ſeized his. | 
artillery in the camp before Pultowa, his baggage, 
and his military-cheſt, in which they found fix mil- 
lions in ſpecie, the ſpoils of Poland and Saxony. Nine 
thouſand men, partly Swedes and partly Coffacks, 
were killed in the battle, and about fix thouſand ta- 
ken prifoners. There ſtill remained about fixteen 
thouſand men, including the Swedes, Poles, and Coſ- 
facks, who fi:4 towards the Borilthenes, under the 
conduct of General Levenbaupt. He marched one 
way with theſe fugitive troops; and the King took 
another road with tome of his horſe. The coach in 
which he rode broke down by the way, and they 
again fet him on horſeback: and, to complete his 
misfortune, he wandered all night in a wood ; where, 
his courage being no longer able to ſupport his ex- 
hauited ipirits, the pain of his wound becoming more 
intolerable through fatigue, and his horſe — un- 
der him thro' exceſſive wearineſs, he lay ſome hours 
at the foot of a tree, in danger of being ſurpriſed 
every moment by the conquerors, Who were ſearching 
tor him on all ſides. 

At laſt, on the gth or 1oth of July, at night, he 
found himſelf on the banks of the Boriſthenes. Le- 
venhaupt had juſt arrived with the ſhattered remains 
of the army. It was with an equal mixture of joy 

And forrow that the Swedes again beheld their King, 
whom they thought to be dead. The enemy was 
approaching. The Swedes had neither a bridge to 
pals the river, nor time to make one, nor powder to 
defend themſelves, nor proviſions to ſuppart an army, 
which had ate nothing for two days. But the re- 
mains of this army were Swedes, and the conquered 
king was Charles XII. Moſt of the officers imagined, 
that they were to halt there for the Ruſſians, without 
flinching ; and that they would cither conquer or dit 
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on the banks of the Boriſthenes. Charles would un- 
doubtedly have taken this reſolution, had he not been 
exhauited with weakneſs. His wound was now come 
to a ſuppuration, attended with a fever; and it hath 
deen remarked, that men of the greateſt intrepidity, 
when ſcized with the fever that is common in a ſup- 
puration, loſe that impulſe to valour which, like all 
other virtues, requires the direction of a clear head. 
Charles was no longer himſelf. This, at leaſt, is 
what I have been well aſſured of, and what indeed 
is extremely probable. They carried him along like a 
ſick perſon in a ſtate of inſenſibility. Happily there 
was ſtill left a ſorry calaſh, which by chance they had 
brought along with them: this they put on board of 
a little boat; and the King and General Mazeppa 
embarked in another. "The latter had faved ſeveral 
coffers full of money; but the current being rapid, 
and a violent wind beginning to blow, the Coffacks 
threw more than three fourths of his treaſurcs into 
the river, to lighten the boat. Mullern, the King's 
chancellor, and Count Poniatowſkti, a man more ne- 
ceſſary to the King than ever, on account of his ad- 
mirable dexterity in finding expedients for all diffi- 
culties, eroſſed over. in other barks with ſome officers. 
Three hundred troopers of the King's guards, and a 
great number of Poles and Coffacks, truſting to the 
goo ineſs of their horſes, ventured to paſs the river 
by ſwimming. Their troop keeping cloſe together, 
reſiſted the current, and broke the waves; but all 
thoſe who attempred to pals ſeparately, a little be- 
how, were carried down by the ſtream, and ſunk in 
the river. Ot all the foot who artempted to pals, 
— was not a ſingle man that reached the other 

e. 

While the ſhattered remains of the army were in 
this extremity, Prince Menzikoff came up with ren 
thouſand horſemen, having each a foot-ſoldier behind 

Rim. The earcaſſes of the Swedes who had died by 
the way, of their wounds, fatigue, and hunger, 
ſhewed Prince MenzikoF but too plainly the road 
V dich the ſugitive army moo taken. The Prince ſent 
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a trumpet to the Swediſh general, to ofer him a ca- 
pitulation. Four general officers were preſently diſ- 
patched by Levenhaupt to receive the commands of 
the conqueror. Betore that day, fixteen thouſand 
ſoldiers of King Charles would have attacked the 
whole forces of the Ruſſian empire, and would have 
periſhed to a man rather than ſurrender. But atter 
the loſs of a battle, and a fight ot two days, deprived 
of the preſence of their prince, who was himſelf 
conſtrained to fly, the ſtrength of every ſoldier being 
exhauſted, and their courage no longer ſupported by 
the leaſt proſpect of relief, the love of life overcame 
their natural intrepidity. Colonel Trouttetre alone, 
obſerving the Muſcovites approach, began to advance 
with one Swediſh battalion to attack them, hoping by 
this means to induce the reſt of his troops to follow 
his example. But Levenhaupt was obliged to oppoſe 
this unavailing ardour. The capitulation was ſettled, 

and the — army were made priſoners of war. 
Some ſoldiers, reduced to deſpair at the thoughts of 
falling into the hands of the Muſcovites, threw them- 
ſelves into the Boriſthenes. Two officers of the regi- 
ment commanded by the brave Troutfetre, killed 
each other, and the reit were made ſlaves. They all 
fled off in preience of Prince Menzikoff, laying their 
arms at his feet, as thirty thouſand Muſcovites had 
done nine years before at thoſe of the King of Sweden, 

at Narva. But whereas the King ſent back all the 
Ruſſians, w he did not fear, the Czar retained 
the Sw at were taken at Pultowa. 

Theſe unhappy creatures were afterwards diſperſed 
through the Czar's dominions, particularly in Siberia, 
a ge province of Great Tartary, which extends eait- 
ward to the frontiers of the Chineſe empire. In this 
barbarous country, where even the uſe of bread was 
vaknown, the Swedes, who were become ingenious 
through neceſſity, exerciſed the trades and employ- 
ments of which they had the leaſt notion. All the 
diſtinctions which fortune makes among men were 
there baniſhed. The officer, who could not follow 
any trade, was obliged to cleave and carry wood for 
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the ſoldier, now turned taylor, clothier, joincr, maſon, 
or goldimith, and who got a ſubliſtence by his labour. 
Some ot the officers became painters, and others ar- 
chitects. Some of them taught the languages and 
mathematics. They even eſtablithed ſome public. 
ſchools, which in time became ſo ufeful and famous, 
that the citizens of Mofcow ſent their children thither 
for education. 

Count Piper, the King of Sweden's firſt miniſter, 
was for a long tune c ed in prilon at Peterſburg. 
The Czar was perſuaded, as well as the reſt of Eu- 
rope, that this miniſter had fold his maſter to the 
Duke of Marlborough, and drawn on Muicovy the 
arms of Sweden, which _— have given peace to 
Europe; for which reaſon rendered his confine- 
ment the more ſevere. Piper died in Muſcovy a few 
years after, little aſſiſted by his own family, which 
lived in opulence at Stockholm, and vainly lamented 
by his Sovereign, who would never condeicend to 
oifer a ranſom for his miniſter, which he feared the 
Czar would not accept of, for no cartel of exchange 
had ever been ſettled between them. 

The Emperor of Muſcovy, elated with a joy which 
he was at no pains to conceal, received upon the field 
of battle the priſoners, whom they brought to him 
in crouds; and aſked every moment, Where then 
is my Brother Charles? 

He did the Swedith generals the honour of invi- 
ting them to dine with him. Among ather queſtions 
which he put to them, he aſked General Renſchild, 
what might be the number of his malter's troops be- 
fore the battle? Renſchild anſwered, That the King 
alvays kept the muſter-roll himſelf, and would never 
ſnew it to any one; but that, for his own part, he 
rnagined the whole might be about thirty thouſand, 
ot witch eighteen thouſand were Swedes, and the 
reſt Coſſacks. The Czar ſeemed to be ſurpriſed, and 
a:ked how they durſt venture to penetrate into ſo 
ciltint a country, and lay fiege to Pultowa with ſuch 
a handful of men? © We were not always conſulted, 


(replizd the Swedith general;) but, like taithful ſer- 
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vants, we obeved our maſter's orders, without ever 
preſuming to contradict them.” The Czar, upon 
receiving this anſwer, turned abont to ſome of his 
courtiers, who were formerly ſuſpected of havin 
engaged in a conſpiracy ag: unſt him : Ah! (favs he 
ſee how a king ſhould be Terved;” and then taking a 
glaſs of wine, To the health (fa) ws he) of my ma- 
lters in the art of war.” Renſchild aſked Pug who 
were the perſons whom he honoured with ſo high a 
title ? © You, gentlemen, the Swediſh generals,” re- 
plied the Car. Your Majeſty then (reſumed the 
Count) is very ungrateful, to treat your maſters with 
ſo much ſeverity.” After dinner the Czar cauſed. 
their ſwords to be reſtored to all the general officers, 
and behaved to them like a prince who had a mind 
to give his ſubjects a leſſon of generoſity and politeneſs, 
with which he was well acquainted. But this fame 
prince, who treated the Swediſh generals with ſo much 
humanity, cauſed all the Coffacks that fell into his 
hands to be broke upon the wheel. 

Thus the Swedith army, which left Saxony in ſuch 
a triumphant miner, was now no more. One half 
of them had perithed with hunger, and the other half 
were either maſſacred or mud ſlaves. Charles XII. 
had loſt in one day the fret of nine years labour; 
and of almoſt an hundred bat les. He made his eſcape 
in a wretched calaih, attended by Niajor-General F 
Hoord, who was dangeronily wounded. The reit of 
his little troop followed, ſorne on foot, tome on horſe- 
back, and others in waggons, through a deferr, where 
neither huts, tents, men, beaſts, nor roads were to be 
feen. Every thing was wanting, even to water it{elt, 
It was now the beginning cf July; the country lay 
in the forty-ſeventh degree of latitude ; the dry and 
of the deſert rendered the heat of the fun the more 
mſupportable ; the heries fell by the way; and the 
men were read to die with thirit. A breok of muddy 
water which they found towards evening was all they 
met with; they filled ſome bottles with this water, 
which ſaved the lives of the King's Ettle troop. After 
a march of five days, he at Lat feund hiruſcif on the 
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banks of the river Hypanis, now called Bogh by the 
Barbarians, who have ſpoiled not only the general 
face, but even the very names of thole countries, 
which once flouriſhed ſo nobly in the poſſeſſion of 
the Greek colonies. This river joins the Boriſthenes 
ſome miles lower, and falls along with it into the 
Black fea. 

On the other ſide of the Pogh, towards the ſouth, 
ſtands the little town of Oczakou, a frontier of the 
Turkiſh empire. The inhabitants ſeeing a body of 
ſoldiers approach, to whole dreſs and language they 
were intire ſtrangers, refuſed to carry them over the 
river, without an order from Mchemet Baſha, Gover- 
nor of Oczakou. The King ſent an expre!s to the 
Governor, demanding a paſſage; but the Turk, not 
knowing what to do, in a country where one falſe ſtep 
frequently colts a man his life, durſt not venture to 
take any thing upon himſelf, without having firſt ob- 
tained permi of the Seraſkier of the province, 
who reſides at Bender in Beſſarabia. While they 
were waiting for this permiſſion, the Ruſſians who 
had made the King's army priſoners had eroſſed the 
Boriſthenes, and were approaching to take ham alto. 
At laſt the Batha of Oczakou ſent word to the King, 
that he would furniſh him with one ſmall boat, to 
tranſport himſelf and two or three of his attendants. 
la this extremity the Swedes took by force what they 
could not obtain by gentle means ; ſome of thera went 
over to the further fide in a ſmall fkiff, ſeized on ſome 
boats, and brought them to the hither bank of the 
river. And happy was it for them that they did ſo; 
for the maſters of the Turkiſh barks, fearing they 
thould loſe ſuch a favourable opportunity of getting 
a good freight, came in crouds to offer their ſervice. 
At that very inſtant arrived the favourable anſwer of 
the Seraſkier of Bender; and the King had the mor- 
tification to ſee five hundred of his men ſeized by the 
enemy, whoſe inſulting bravadoes he even heard. 
The Baſha of Oczakou, by means of an interpreter, 
aſked his pardon for the delays which had occaſioned 
the loſs of theſe five hundred men, and humbly en- 
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treated bin not to complain of it to the Grand Sig- 
nor. Cha des promiſed him that he would not; but 
at the far: time gave him a ſevere reprimand, as if 
he had been ſpeaking to one of his own ſubjects. 

The commander of Bender, who was likewiſe Se- 
raſkier, a title which anſwers to that of general, and 
Baſha of the province, which ſignifies governor and. 
intendant, forthwith ſeat an aga to compliment the 
King, and to offer him a magniticent tent, with pro- 
viſion, baggage, waggons, and all the convenien-tes, 
officers, and attendaats neceſſary to conduct him to 
Bender in a ſplendid manner; for it is the cuſtom of 
the Turks, not only to defray the charges of ambaſ-. 
fadors to the place of their reſidence, but likewiſe to- 
fupply, with great liberality, the neceflities of thoſe- 
princes who take refuge among them, during the: 
zune c: their ſtax 
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State ef the Ottoman Porte. CARLES refides near 
Bender: Hit Employments: His Intrigues at the 
Porte: His Deſigns. Aucus ros reſtored to his 
Throne. The King of Denmark makes a deſcent upon 
Sweden. Vll the other Dominions of CHARLES are 
incaded. The Czar enters Moſtow in Triumph. 
Affair cf Pruth. Hiſtory of the Czarina, who 
from a country Girl became Empreſs. 


CHMET III. was at that time Emperor of 
A the Turks. He had been placed upon the 


throne in 1703, by a revolution not unlike 
to that which transferred the crown of England from 
James IT. to his ſon-in-law William. Muſtapha be- 
ing governed by his Mufti, who was hated by all the 
Turks, provoked the whole empire to riſe againſt him. 
His army, by the * which he hoped to pu- 
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niſh the malecontents, went over to the rebels. He 
wis ſeized, and depoſed in form; and his brother 
taken trom the Seraglio and advanced jto the throne, 
almolt without ſpilling : ſingle drop of blood. Ach | 
met ſhut up the depoſed Sultan in the Seragho a 
Conſtantinople. where he lived feveral years, to the 
greut altoniſhment of Turkey, which has been wont 
to ſee the dethronement of their princes always fol 
towed by their death. 

The new Sultan, as the only recompence for a 
crown which he owed to the miniiters, to the gene- 
rals, to the officers of the janizaries, and, in a word, 
to thoſe who had had any hand in the revolution, 
put them all to death, one after another, for fear 
they ſhould one day attempt a ſecond revolution, 
By facrificing ſo many brave men, he weakened the 
ftrength of the nation; but eſtabliſhed his throne, at 
Jlealt for ſome years. The next object of his attention 
was to amaſs riches. He was the firſt of the Otto- 
man race that ventured to make a ſmall alteration in 
the current coin, and to impoſe new taxes; but he 
was obliged to drop both theſe enterprizes, for fear 
of an inſurrection. The rapacity and tyranny of the 
Grand Signor are ſeldom felt by any but the officers | 
of the Empire, who, whatever they may be in other 
reſpects, are domeſtic ſlaves to the Sultan; but the 
reſt of the Muſſulmans live in profound tranquillity, 
ſ:cure of their liberty, their lives, and fortunes. 

Such was the Turkiſh Emperor to whem the King 
of Sweden fled for 2 As ſoon as he ſet foot on 
the Sultan's territories he wrote him a letter, which 
bears date the 13th of July 1709. Several copies of 
this letter were ſpread abroad, all of which are now 
Held to be ſpurious; but of ail thoſe I have ſeen, 
there is not one but what ſufficiently marks the natu- 
ral hanghtineſs of the author, and is more ſuitable-to 
his courage than his condition. The Sultan did not 
return him an anſwer till towards the end of Septem- 
ber. The pride of the Ottoman Porte made Charles 
ſenſible what a mighty difference there was between 
2 Tvrkith emperor aud a king of part of Scandinavia 
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a conquered and fugitive Chriſtian. For the reſt, all 
theſe letters, — 02 ſeldom write themſelves, 
are but vain formalitics, which neither ſerve to diſco- 
ver the characters of princes, nor the ſtate of their 
aff.urs. 

Thongh Charles XII. was in reality no better than 
a priſoner honour ably treated in Turkey, he yet form- 
ed the deſigu of arming the Ottoman empire againſt 
his enemics. He flattered himſelf that he thould be 
able to reduce Pol..nd under the yoke, and ſubdue 
Ruſſia. He had an envoy at Conttantmople ; but the 
perion that :rved him molt effectnally in his vaſt pro- 

was the Count de Poniatowſky, who went to 
Conitantinople without a commiſſion, and foon ren- 
dere] himſeli neceffary to the King, agreeable to the 
Porte, and at lait dangerous even to the Grand Vi- 
ziers ®, 

One of thoſe who ſeconded his deſigns with the 
greateit activity, was the phyſician Fonſeca, a Portu- 
— Jew, ſettled at Conitantinople, 2 man of know- 

doe and addreſs, well quolibed for the management. 
af buſineſs, and perhaps the only philoſopher of his 
nation, His — procured him a free acerts to 
the Ottoman Porte, and frequently gained him the 
confidence of the Viziers. With this gentleman I 
was very well acquainted at Paris, and all the parti- 
culars I am going to relate were, he aſſured me, un- 
quit truths. Count Poniatowſky hath in-- 

me, both by letters, and by ward of mouth, 
that he had the addreſs to convey ſome letters to the 
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which moſt womer. feel themſelves infpired in favour 
of extraordinary men, even without having ſcen them, 
openly eſpouſed the King's cauie in the ſeraglio. She 
called him by no other name than that of her Lion: 
«© And when will you (woull the fometimes fay to 
the Sultan her fon) when will you help my Lion to 
devour this Czar ?” She even diſpenſed with the rules 
of the ſeraglio to far, as to write ſeveral letters with | 
her own hand to Count Poniatowtky, in whoſe cu- 
itody they itill are, at the time of my writing this 
hiltory. 
Meau-whit: the King was honourably conducted te | 
Bender, tlu ough the deſert that was formerly called 
the IWillern'ſs of the Getie. The Turks took care that 
no: hing ſhould be wanting on the road to render his 
journey azzrecable, A great many Poles, Swedes, and 
Coſſacks who had eſcaped from the Muſcovites, came 
by diiferent ways to encreaſe his train on the road. 
By the time he reached Bender he had eighteen hun- 
dred men, Who were all maintained and lod 
both they and their horſes, at the expence of the 
Grand Signor. X 
The King choſe to encamp near Bender rather than 
lodge in the town. The Seraſkier Juiluf Baſhna cauſed 
a magnificent tent to be erected for him, and tena 
were like ile provided for all the lords of his retinue. 
Some time after Charles built a houſe in this place; 
the officers followed his example, aud the ſoldien 
raited barracks; fo that his camp inſenſibly became 2 
little town. As the King was not yet cured of hs 
wound, he was. obliged to have a carious bone extrad- 
ed trom his foot: but as ſoon as he could mount a 
horie he reiumed his. wanted. labours, always riſing 
before the jun, tiring three horſes 4-day, and exercy 
ling his ſoldiers. By way of amuſement he foinetimes 
played at chefs; and, as the characters of meu aze 
often diicovered by the moſt trifliag incidents, it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that he always advanced 
the king firſt at that game, and made greater uſe of 
him than of any of the other men, by which he wa 
always a loſer. | 
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At Bender he had all the nece ſſarĩes of life in 
abundance, a felicity that ſeldom falls to the lot of 4 
conquered and fugitive prince; for beſides the more 
than ſufficient quantity of proviſions, and the five 
hundred crowns a-day, which he received from the 
Ottoman munificence, he drew ſome money from 
France, and borrowed of the merchants of Conſtan- 
tinople. Part of this money was employed in for- 
warding his intrigues in the ſeraglio, in buying the 
favours of the Viziers, or procuring their ruin. The 
reſt he ſquanderel away with great. profuſion among 
his own officers and the janiſſarics who compoſed his 

ds at Bender. The diſpenſer of thele acts of li- 
ality was Crothuſen his favourite, a man who, 
contrary to the cuſtom of perions in that ſtation, was 
as fond of. giving as his maſter. He once brought 
him an account of ſixty thouſand crowns in two lines; 
ten thouſand crowns given to the Swedes and janiſſa- 
ries by the generous orders of his Majelty, and the 
ret ate up by myſelf: © It is thus (fays the King) 
that I would have my friends to give in their ac- 
counts. Mullern makes me read whole pages for the 
ſum of en thouſand livres; I like the Laconic ſtyle 
of Grothuſen much better.“ One of his old officers,. 
who was fuſpected ot. being ſemewhat covetous, com- 
plained that his Majelty gave all to Grothuſen: 
I give money (replied the King) to none hut thoſe 
who know how to ule it,” This generoſity frequent- 
ly reduced him to ſuch a low ebb that he had nor 
wherewithal to give. A better economy in his acts 
of generoſity would have been as much for his ho- 
nour, and more tor his intereſt; but it was the fuling 
of this prince to carry all the virtues beyond the due 
bounds. 

Great numbers of ſtrangers went from Conſtanti- 
n0ple to fee him. The Turks aa the neighbouring 
Tartars came thither in crowds; all reſpected and 
admired him. His inflexible retolution to abſtain from 
wine, and his repuluity in atlifting twice a-day at 
public prayers, made them fay that he was a true 
Mlutiulmay, and infpicel them with an ardent dere 
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of marching along with him to the conqueſt of 
Muſcovy. a 

During his abode at Bender, which was much 
tonger than he expected, he inſenſibly acquired a taſte 
for reading. Baron Fabricius, a gentleman of the 
bedchamber to the Duke of Holſtein, a y man 
of an amiable character, who poſſeſſed tit gaiet y of 
temper, and eaſy turn of wit, which is fo agreeable 
to princes, was the perſon who engaged him m thoſe 
literary amuſements. He had been ſent to reſide with 
him at Bender in the character of envoy, to take 
care of the intereſts of the young Duke of Holſtein, 
and he ſucceeded in his negociations by his open and 
agreeable behaviour. He had read all the beit French 
authors. He perſuaded the King to read the 
dies of Peter Corneille, thoſe of Racine, and the 
works of Defpreaux. The King had no reliſh for 
the ſatires of the laſt author, which indeed are far 
trom being his beſt pieces; but he was very fond of 
his other writings. When he read that paſſage of 
the eighth ſatire, where the author treats Alexander 
as à fool and a madman, he tore out the leaf. 

Of all the French tragedies Mithridates plcvſed him 
moſt, becauſe the fituation of that monarch, who, 
rhough vanquiſhed, ftill breathed vengeance, was fo 
fimilar to his own. He ſhewed Mr Fabricius the paſ- 
fages that ſtruck him, but would never read any of 
them aloud, nor even hazard a ſingle word in French. 
Nay, when he afterwards ſaw Mr Deſaleurs, the 
French ambaſſador at the Porte, a man of diſtin» 
guithed merit, but acquainted only with his mother» 
tongue, he anfwered him in Latin; and when Mr 
Dei. leurs proteſted that he did not underſtand four 
words of that language, the King, rather than talk 
French, ſent for an interpreter. * 

Such were the occupations of Charles XII. at 
Bender, where he waited till a Turkith army ſhould 
come to his aſliſtance. His envoy preſented memorials 
in his name to the Grand Vizier; and Poniatowſky 
ſapported them with all his intereſt. This gentleman's 
addreſs ſucceeded in every thing; be was .alwage 
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dreſſed in the Turkiſh faſhion, and he had free acceſs 
to every place. The Grand Signor preſented him 
with a purſe of a thouſand ducats, and the Grand 
Vizier faid to him, I will take your king in one 
hand, and a fw in the other; | will lead him to 
Moſcow at the head of two hundred thouſand men. 
The name of this Grand Vizier was Chourlouli Ali 
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diſgrace among the Turks, who have no ranks of 
nobility, neither that which is annexed to certain em- 
ployments, nor that which conſiſts in titles. With 
them the dignity and importance of a man's character 
depends entirely upon his perſonal ſervices. This is a 
cuſtom which prevails in moſt of the Eaſtern coun- 
tries; a cuſtom extremely natural, and which might 
be productive of the — beneficial effects, if polts 
of honour were conferred on zone but men of merit; 
but the viziers for the moſt part are no better than. 
the creatures of a. black eunuch, or a favourite fe- 
male ſlave. 

The firſt miniſter ſoon changed his mind. The King 
could do nothing but negociate, and the Czar could 
give money, which he diſtributed with great profuſion ; 
and he even employed the money of Charles XII. on 
this occaſion. The military cheſt which he took at 
Pultowa furniſhed him with new arms againſt the 
vanquiſhed King; and it was no longer the queſtion- 
at court, whether war ſhould be made upon the Ruſ- 
fians ? The intereſt of the Czar was alpowerful at 
the Porte, which granted ſuch honours to his envoy 
as the Muſcovite miniſters had never before enjoyed 
at Conſtantinople. They allowed him to have a ſe- 
raglio, that is, a palace, in the quarter of the Franks, 
who converſe with the foreign miniſters. The Czar 
thought he might even demand that General Ma- 
zeppa ſhould be put into his hands, as Charles XII. 


| had cauſed the unhappy Patkul to be delivered up to 


him. Chourlouli Ah Baſha could refuſe nothing to 
a prince who backed his demands with millions. Thus 
that ſame grand vizier, who had formerly promiſed, 
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in the moſt ſolemn manner, to lead the King of Sweden 
into Muſcovy with two hundred thouſand men, had 
the aſſurance to make him a propoſal of conſenting 
to the ſacrifice of General Mazeppa. Charles was 
enraged at this demand. It is hard to ſay how far 
the Vizier might have puſhed the affair, had not 
Mazeppa, who was now ſeventy years of age, died 
exactly at this juncture. The King's grief and in- 
dignation were greatly enereaſed, when he underſtood 
that Tolſtoy, now become the Czar's ambaſſador at 
the Porte, was ferved in public by the Swedes that 
had been made flaves at Pultowa, and that the brave 
ſoldiers were daily fold in the market at Conſtanti- 
nople. Nay, the Ruſſian ambaſſador made no ſeruple 
of declaring openly, that the. Muſſulman troops at 
Bender were placed there rather with a view to ſecure 
the King's perſon, than to do him any honour. 
Charles, abandoned by the Grand Vizier, and van- 
quithed by the Czar's money in 'Turkey, as he had 
been by his arms in the Ukraine, faw himſelf deceived 
and deſpiled by the Porte, and almoſt a priſoner 
among the Tartars. His attendants began to deſpair, 
Himſelf alone remained firm, and never appeared in 
the leaſt dejected. Convinced that the Sultan was 
ignorant of the intrigues of Chourlouli Ali, his grand 
vinier, he reſolved to acquaint him with them; and 
Poniatowtk y undertook the execution of this hazardous 
enterpriſe, The Grand Signor goes every Friday to 
the moſque, ſurrounded by his ſolaks, a kind of gu: 
whoſe turbans are adorned with ſuch high feathers 
as to conceal the Sultan ſrom the view of the people. 
When any one has a petition to preſent to the Grand 
Signor, he endeavours to mingle with the guards, and 
holds the petition aloft. Sometimes the Sultan con- 
deicends to receive it him cif; but. ſor the moſt part 
he orders an aga to take charge of it, and upon his 
return from the moſque cauics the petition to be laid 
before him. There is no fear of any one's daring to 
importune him with uſeleſs memoria!s and triit 
petitions, inalmuch as they write leſs at Conſtantinoph 
a a Whole year, than they do at Paris in one days 
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There is ſtill leſs danger of any memorials being pres 
ſented againſt the miniſters, to whom he commonly 
remits them unread. Poniatowſky had no other way 
of conveying the King of Sweden's complaint to the 
Grand Signor. He drew up a heavy charge againſt 
the Grand Vizier. Mr de Feriol, who was then the 
French ambaſfador, and who gave me an account of 
the whole affair, got the memorial tranſlated into the 
Turkith tongue. A Greek was hired to preſent it: 
this Greek mingling with the guards of the Grand 
Signor, held the paper ſo high for ſo long a time, 
and made ſuci a noile, that the Sultan obſerved him, 
and took the memorial himſelf. 

This method of preſenting memorials to the Sultan 
againſt his viziers was frequently employed. A Swede, 
called Lelaiug, gave in another petitton a few days 
after. Thus, in the Turkiſh empire, Charles XII. was 
reduced to the necellity of uſing the fame expedients 


as an oppreſſed fubject. 8 | 
the King 


Some days after this, the 
of Sweden, as the only anſwer to his complaints, 
five-and-twenty Arabian horſes, one of which, that 
had carried his Highneſs, was covered with a faddie 
and houſing enriched with precious {tones, with ſtir- 
rups of maſſy gold. This preſent was accormpanied 

wick an obliging letter, but cenceived in 
terins, and ſuch as gave reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
minister had done nothing without the Sultan's con- 
ſent. Chourlouli too, who was a perfect maſter of 
the art of diſſimulation, ſent the King five- very cu- 
rious horſes. But Charles, with a lofty air, faid to 
the perſon that brought them; Go back to your 
matter, and tell him to I don't receive preſents from 
my enemies,” 

Poniatowiky having already ventured to preſent a 
petition againſt the Grand Vizier, he next formed the 
hold deſign of depoſing him. Underſtanding that 
the Visier was diſagreeable to the Sultaneſs mother, 
and that he was hated by Kiſlar Aga, the chief of 
the black eunuchs, and by the Aga of the janiſſaries, 
he prompted them all three ta ſpeak againſt him. E 
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was ſomething very ſurpriſing to ice a Chriſtian, a Pole, 
an uncommillioned agent of the King of Sweden, who 
had taken refuge among; the Turks, caballing almoſt 
openly at the Pore owwialt a viceroy ot the Ottoman 
empire, who, at the fame time, was both an able mi- 
niſter and n favourite of his maſter. Poniatowiky 
could never have tuccec.ded, and the bare attempt 
would have colt him his life, had not a power ſu- 
perior dull thote that operated in his tavour, given 
a finiſhing {irovke to the tortune of the Grand visier 
Chourlouli. 

The Sultan had a young favourite, who afterwards 
| the Ottorzan empire, and was killed in 


ungary in 1716, at the battle of Peterwaradin, 
which Prince Eugene of Savoy gained over the 


Turks. His name was Coumourgi Ali Paſha : his. 


birth was much the fame with that of Chourlouli; 
being the ſon of a coal-heaver, as coumourgi imports, 
coumor, in the Turkiſh tongue, ſignifying coal. The 
Emperor Achmet II. uncle of Achmet III. havin 
met C i, while yet an infant, in a little — 
near Adrianople, was ſtruck with his extraordinary. 
and cauſed him to be-conveyed to the ſera- 
lio. Muftapha, the eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor of Ma- 


fide. He had never been a friend t es, 
any other Chriſtian prince, or to any of their mini- 
ſters; but on this occaſion he ſerved King XII. 
without intending to do ſo. He joined with the Sub 
taneſs Valide the great officers of 
haſten the ruin of Chourlouli, who was 
by them all. This old miniſter, who 


. 
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His wife, who was the daughter of the late Sultan 
Muttapha, was taken from kim; and himſelf was ba- 
niſhed to Caffa, formerly called Ty22d42/ca, in Crim 
Tartary. - The bull, that is to fay, the ſeal of the 
empire, was given to Numan Conprough, grandfon 
to the great Couprougli, who took Candia. This 
new vizier was, what ill- informed Chriſtians can hard- 
ly believe it poſſible for a Turk to be, a man of incor- 
ruptible virtue, a ſcrupulous obſerver of the law, and 
one who frequently oppoſed the rigid rules of juſtice 
to the wayward will of the Sultan. He could not 
endure to hear of a war againſt Muſcovy, which he 
conſidered as alike unjuſt and unneceſſary; but the 
fame attachment to his law, that prevented his ma- 
king war upon the Czar, contrary to the faith of 
treaties, made him obſerve the rights of hoſpitality 
towards the King of Sweden. The law forbids 
you, (would he ſay to his maſter), to attack the Czar, 
who has done you no injury ; but it commands you 
to ſuccour the King of Sweden, who is an unfortu- 
nate prince in your dominions. Fe ſent his Maje- 
ity eight hundred purſes, (every purſe containing 
hundred crowns), and adviſed him to return peace- 
ably to his own dominions, either the texri- 
tories of the Emperor of Germany, or in ſome of the 
French veſſels which then lay in the harbour of Con- 
ſtantinople, and which Mr de Feriol, the French am- 
baſſador at the Porte, offered to Charles to conduct 
him to Marſeilles. Count Poniatowſki carried on his 
negociations with ivi 


quired fuch a ſuperiority with an ineorruptible vizier, 


as the 


their wiſeſt courſe to poiſon ſuch a dangerous nego- 
ciator. They gained one of his domeſtics, who 
to give him the poiſon in a diſh of coffee ; but 
crime was diſcovered before it was carried in 
cution. The poiſon was found in the hands of the 
ic, contained in a fmall vial, 
to the Grand Signor. The poiſoner was tried in a 
zull divan, and condemned to the gallies; the juſtice 
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of the Turks never inflicting death for thoſe crimes | 
that have not been perpetrated. 

Charles, who could not be perſuaded but that, 
fooner or later, he ſhould be able to engage the 
Turkiſh empire in a war againſt Muſcovy, rejected 
every propoſal that was made fer his peaceable re- 
turn home. He was continually repreſenting to the 
Turks how formidable the power of that ſame Czar 
was whom he had ſo long deſpiſed. His emiſſaries 
were perpetually inſimuating that Peter Alexiowitz 
wanted to make himſelf er of the navigation of 
the Black fea ; and that, after having ſubdued the 
Coffucks, he would carry his arms into Crim Tar- 
tary. Sometimes theſe repreſentations arouſed the 
Porte, at others the Ruſſian miniſters deſtroyed all 
their effect. 

While Charles XII. made his fate depend upon 
the caprice of viziers, and while he was alternately 
yeceiving favours and affronts from a foreign power, 

ſenting petitions to the Sultan, and ſubſiſting upon 
is bounty in a deſert, all his enemies, awakened 
from their former lethargy, invaded his dominions. 

The battle of Pultowa was the firſt ſignal to a re- 
volution in Poland. Auguſtus returned to that coun» 

w proteſting againſt his abdicaticn, and the peace 

Altranſtad, and publicly accuſing Charles XIE 
whom he no longer feared, of robbery and cruelty. 
He impriſoned Fingſten and Imhof, his plenipoten- 
tiaries, who had ſigned his abdication, as if in fo do- 
ing they had exceeded their orders, and betrayed 
their maſter. His Saxon troops, which had been the 
pretext of his dethronement, conducted him back to 
Warſaw, accompanied by moſt of the Poliſh pala» 

6 tines, who having formerly fworn fidelity to him, 
bad afterwards done the ſame to Staniſlaus, and wete 
now come to do it again to Auguſtus. Siniawſks 
himſelf rejoined his party, and laying aſide the am- 
bitious hopes of raiſing himſelf to the royal dignity, 
was content to remain Grand-general of the crown. 
Fleming, his firſt miniſter, who had been obliged to 
leave Saxony, for fear of being delivered up with 
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Patkul, new contributed by his addreſs to bring back 
ro his maſter's intereſt a great part of the Polith no- 


bility. 

The Pope abſolved the people from the oath of 
allegiance which they had taken to Staniſlaus. This 
ſtep of the holy es. ſeaſonably taken, and ſup- 
ported by the forces of Auguſtus was of confiderable 
weight. — credit of the court of 
Rome in Peland, — natives of which had no incli- 
nation at that time to diſpute with the ſovereign pon- 
tiffs their chimerical right of interfering in tem- 

concerns of princes. Every one was ready to 
fabmit anew to the authority of Au and w- 
lingly received an ablolution which, uſeleſs 
in itlelf, the nuncio took care to — as abſo- 


yond its natural bounds, en the other 
tic ſea, from the Duna to the Elbe. The fall of 
Charles, and his abſence, revived the intereſted views, 
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to him; and that that province, for which Auguſtus 
had kindled the war, thould remain for ever in the 
poſſeſſion of the Muſcovites. 

The King of Denmark, tting the treaty of 

Travendhal, as Auguſtus had that of Altranſtad, be. 
gan to entertain thoughts of making himſelf matter 
of the duchies of Holſtein and Bremen, to which he 
renewed his pretenfions. The King of Prutha had 
ancient claims upon Swediſh Pomerania, which he 
now reſolved to revive. The Duke of Mecklenbu 
was vexed to ſee that the Swedes were ſtill in poſſet- 
fion of Wiſmar, the fineſt town in the duchy. This 
prince was to marry a niece of the Ruſſian Emperor; 
and the Czar wanted only a pretext for eſtabliſhing 
Himſelf in Germany, after the example of the Swedes, 
G Elector of Hanover, was likewiſe deſirous of 
enriching himſelf with Charles's ſpoils. The Biſhop 
of Munſter, too, would have been willing enough to 
avail himſelf of ſome of his claims, had he been able 
to ſupport them. 
About twelve or thirteen thonſand Swedes defend- 
ed Pomerania, and the other countries which Charles 
poſſeſſed in Germany; and it was there that the war 
was molt likely to begin. This ſtorm alarmed the 
Emperor and his allies. It is a law of the empire, 
that whoever invades one of its provinces ſhall be re- 
puted an enemy to the whole Germanic body. 

But there was a ſtill greater difficulty. All theſe 
princes, except the Czar, were then united againſt 
Lewis XIV. whoſe power, for a long time, had been 
as formidable to the Empire as that of Charles. 

At the beginning of this century, Germany found 
itſelf hard preſſed from ſouth to north by the armies 
of France and Sweden. The French had paſſed the 
Danube, and the Swedes the Oder; and had their 
forces, victorious as they then were, been joined to- 
gether, the Empire had been utterly undone. But 
the ſame fatality that ruined Sweden had likewiſe 
humbled France. Sweden, however, had ſtill fome 
reſources left; and Lewis XIV. carried on the war 
with vigour, though without fucceſs. Should Pome 
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rania and the duchy of Bremen become the theatre 
of the war, it was to be feared that the Empire would 
ſuffer by ſuch an event; and that being weakened on 
that ſide, it would be leſs able to withitand the arms 
of Lewis XIV. To prevent this danger, the Em- 
, the Princes of the Empire, Anne Queen of 
-ngland, and the States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces concluded at the Hague, about the end of the 
year 1709, one of the molt ſingular treaties that ever 
was ſigned. 

It was ſtipulated by theſe powers, that the war 
againſt the Swedes ſhould not be in Pomerania, nor 
in any of the German inces; and that the ene- 
mies of Charles XII. be at liberty to attack 
him any where elſe. Even the Czar and the King of 
Poland acceded to this treaty, in which they cauſed 
to be inſerted an article as extraordinary as the treaty 
itſelf, viz. That the twelve thouſand Swedes who 
were in Pomerania ſhould not be allowed to leave it 
in order to defend their other provinces. 

To ſecure the execution of the treaty, and to main- 
tain this imaginary neutrality, it was propoſed to 
aſſemble an army, which ſhould encamp on the banks 
of the Oder. An unheard-of novelty ture, to levy an 
army in order to prevent a war! Nay, the very princes 
who were to pay the army, were molt of them con- 
cerned to commence the war which they thus affect- 
ed to prevent. The treaty imported, that the army 
ſhould be compoſed of the troops of the Emperor, 
of the x on of Heſſe, and of 1 — 7 

and the Bi of 
Munſter. 

The iſſue of this project was ſuch. as might natu-- 
rally have been expected : it was not carried into exe-- 
cution. The princes. who were to have furniſhed: 
their contingents for compleating the army, contri- 
buted nothing. There were. not two regiments form- 
ed. Every body talked of a neutrality, but 
obſerved it; and the princes of the North, who had 
any quarrel with the I of Sweden, were left at. 

2 
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full liberty to diſpute with each other the ſpoils of 
that prince. | 
During theſe tranſactions, the Czar having quar- 
tered his troops in Lithuania, and given orders for 
puthiag the ſiege of Riga, returned to Moſcow to 
thew his people a fight as new as any thing he had 
hitherto done in the kingdom. This was a triumph 
of nearly the fame nature with that or: the ancient 
Romans. He made his entry into Moicow on the 
farit of Jawiury 1710, under feven triumphal arches, 
erected in the {treets, and adorned with every thing 
whicl the chmite could furnith, or which a flourith- 
ing commerce (rendered ſuch by his care) could im- 
port. The proceihon began with a regiment of 
guards, followed by the pieces of artillery taken from 
the Svedes at Leſno and Pultowa, each of which was 
drawn by eight horſes, covered with ſcarlet houſings 
hanging down to the ground. Next came the ſtan- 
dards, kettle-drums, and colours won at theſe two 
battles, carried by the officers and foldiers who had 
taken them. All thele ſpoils were followed by the 
fineit troops of the Czar. After they had filed off, 
there a in a chariot, made on purpoſe , the 
litter of Charles XII. found in the field of battle 
Paltowa, all ſhattered with two cannon thot. Behind 
the litter marched all the priſoners two and two, x- 
mong whom was Count Piper, firſt miniſter of Swe / 
den, the famous Mareſchal Renſchill, the Count de 
Levenhaupt, the generals Slipenback, Stackelberg,, 
and Hamilton, and all the officers who were after 
wards diſperſed through Great Ruſſta. Immediately 
after theſe appeared the Czar himſelf, maunted on 
the fame horie which he rode at the battle of Pul- 
towa: a little after him came the generals who had 
mühe Next followed 
a regiment of guards; and the whole was cloſed by 
the waggons loaded with the Swediſh ammunition. 


Here Mr Norbery, the confeſſor of Charles XII. finds fault 
with the author, and affirms that the litter was carried by the 
ſoldiers. With regard to theſe circumſtances (which are of 
great importance to be ſurc) we app tal to thote who ſaw them 


- 


| 


cnt five th ante, and ts 


they had derived from his labours. Mean-while he 
continued the blockade of Riga; and the 
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This grand proceſſion was accompanied with the 


ringing of all the bells in Moſcow, with the ſound of 


drums, kettle-drums, trumpets, and an infinite num- 
ber of muſical inſtruments, which played in concert, 

with the vollies of two hundred pi of 
cannon, amidſt the acclamations of five hundred thou- 
ſand men, who, at every ſtop the Czar made in this 


ter in their eyes than Lyons Frye ned 


made themſelves maſters of the reſt of Livonia and 
part of Finland. At the ſame time the King of Den- 
mark came with his whole fleet to make a deſcent 
upon Sweden, where he landed ſeventeen thouſand 


men, and left them under the command of the Count 
de Reventlau. 


Sweden was, at that time for re 
cm of Ds hem, ws ws 


the King before he left Stockholm. A dear er 


the ſenate, imagining that the government of right 
belonged to them, became jealous of the regency ; 
and the ſtate ſuffered by theſe diviſions. But when, 
after the battle of Pultowa, the firſt news was brought 
to Stockholm that the King was at Bender, at the 


mercy of the Turks and Tartars, and that the Danes 


had invaded Schonen, and taken the town of Helſim- 


burg, all their jealouſies immediately vaniſhed, and 


they bent their whole attention towards the preſer- 
vation cf the kingdom. Sweden was now drained 
in a great meaſure of troops; 
Charles had always made his great ex 

head of ſmall armies, yet the "innumerable battles he 
had fought in the ſpace of nine years, the neceſſity he 
"was un of recruiting his forces with continual 
ſupplies, and maintaining his - garriſons, and th: 
ſtanding army he was conſtantly obliged to keep in 
Finland, Ingria, — Pomerania, Fremen, and 
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Verden; all theſe iculars had coſt Sweden, 
during the courſe of the war, above two hundred 
and fifty thouſand men; ſo that there were not eight 
thouſand of the ancient troops remaining, which, 
together with the new-raiſed militia, was the only 
es Sweden had to truſt to for the defence of 

her territories. | 
The nation is naturally warlike, and all ſubjeck 
inſenſibly imbibe the ſpirit of their ſovereign. From 
one end of the country to the other, nothing was 
ralked of but the prodigious atchievements of Charles 
and his and of the old regiments that fought 
under at Narva, Duna, Clffau, Pultuſk, and 
Hollofin. Hence the very loweſt of the Swedes were 
fired with a ſpirit of emulation and glory ; and this 
heroic impulſe was greatly an ul by their affec- 
tion for their king, their pity for his misfortunes, and 
their implacable hatred to the Danes. In ſeveral 
other countries the peaſants are ſlaves, or treated as 
ſuch ; but here they compoſe a part of the ſtate, are 


conſidered as citizens, and, of conſequence, are ca- 


pable of more exalted ſentiments ; ſo that theſe new- 
raiſed militia became, in a ſhort time, the belt troops 
of the North. 

General Steinbock, by order of the regency, put 
himſelf at the head of eight thouſand of the ancient 
troops, and about twelve thouſand of theie new mi- 
litia, to go in purſuit of the Danes, who ravaged 
all the country about Elſinburg, and had already 
extorted contributions from ſome of the more inland 
Provinces. 

There was neither time nar opportunity to give re- 
gimental cloaths to the new militia, Moſt of theſe 
boors came in their flaxen frocks, having piſtols tied 
to their girdles with cords. Steinbock, at the head 
of this ſtrange army, overtook the Danes about three 
leagues from Elſinburg, on the 1oth of March 1710. 
He had deſigned to give his troops a few days reſt, ts 
raiſe intrenchments, and to allow his new ſoldiers a 
ſufficient time to habituate themſelves to the face of 
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the enemy; but all the peaſants called out for battle 
the very day on which they arrived. 
| have been aſſured by ſome of the officers who 
were preſent, that they ſaw almoſt every individual 
ſoldicr foaming with rage and choler; fo is the 
national hatred of the Swedes to the Danes. Stein- 
bock availed himſelf of this ardour of ſpirit, which, 
in the day. of battle, is of as much conſequence as 
military gdiſcipline. He attacked the Danes; and 
chere might have ſeen a thing, to which, per- 
haps, the whole hiſtory of mankind cannot furnith 
above two ſimilar examples; the new-raifed militia, 
in their firſt affault, equalled the intrepidity of vete- 
ran ſoldiers. Two regiments of theſe undiſciplined 
pealunts cut in pieces the regiment of the King of 
Denmark's guards, of which remained only ten 
men alive. | 
Tue Danes being entirely routed, retired under the 
cannon of Eliinburg. The paſſage from Sweden · to 
Zealand is fo ſhort, that the King of Denmark re- 
ceived the news uf the defeat of his army in Sweden 
the fame day on which it happened, and ſent his fleet 
to bring off the ſhattered remains of his army. The 
Danes quitted Sweden with precipitation five days 
after the battle; but unable to carry off their horſes, ' 
and unwilling to leave them to the enemy, they kill- 
ed them all in the ſuburbs of Elſinburg,. and ſet fire 
to their proviſions, burning their corn and baggage, 
and leaving in Elfinburg four thouſand wounded, the 
part of whom died of an infection, occafion- 
ed by fo many dead horſes, and for want of proviſion, 
of Which even their c deprived them, ia 
> — from enjoying any ſhare 
It. 

Mean- while the peaſants of Dalecarlia having heard, 
in the heart of their foreſts, that their king was a pri- 
loner among the Turks, ſent a deputation to the re- 
.geacy of Stockholm, and offered to go at their own 
expence, to the number of twenty thouſand men, to 
reſcue their maſter from the hands of his enemies. 
This propoſal, which was better calculated to express 
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their courage and loyalty than to produce any real 
advantage, was received with pleature, though it was 
not accepted; and the fenators took care to acquai 
the King with it, at the fame time that they ſent him 
a circumſtantial account of the battle of Elſinburg. 
Charles received this agreeable news in his camp 
near Bender, in July 1710. And another event 
that happened foon after contributed ſtill more to 
ſtrengthen his hopes. 

The Grand Vizier Couprougli, who oppoſed all 
his deũgns, was diimiſſed from his otfiee, after ha- 
ving filled it tor two months. The little court of 
Charles XII. and thofe who till adhered to him i 
Poland, gave out that Charles made and unmade the 
viziers, and governed the Turkiſh empire from his 
retreat at Bender: but he had no hand in the dif- 
= of that favourite. The rigid probity of th 

izier was ſaid to have been the ſole cauſe of his fall, 
His predeceſſor had paid the janitfaries not out of t 
imperial treafury, but with «< money which he x 
cured by extortion. Couprough paid them out of 
the treaſury. Achmet reproached him with prefer. 
ring the intereſts of the jubject to that of the Empe- 
ror; Jour predeceffors (ſaid he) well knew how to 
.find other means of paying my troops. If (re. 
phed the Grand Vizier) he had the art of 
your Highneſs by rapine, it is an art of which, 1 x 
proud to ſay, I am entirely ignorant.“ 
+ The profound ſecrecy that prevails in the ſera 
ſeldom allows ſuch particulars to tranſpire to the 
blic ; but this fact was publiſhed along with 
prougli s diſgrace. The Vizier's boldneſs did not e 
bim his head, becauſe true virtue is ſometimes re 
ſpected even while it diſpleaſes. He was — 
retire to the iſland of Negropont. Theſe p 
I learned from the letters of Mr Bru, ＋ 
farſt drugyiit to the Ottoman Porte, and I have — 
them, in order to diſplay the true ſpirit of that 
vernment. 
Alfter this the Grand Signor recalled from Alepps 
Baltagi Mehemet, Baſha of Syria, who had d 
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vicier before Chourlouli. The baltagis of the 
aglio, fo called from ba/ta, which fignifics an axe, 
are {lives employed to cut wood for the ute of the 
of the Ottoman blood, and the fultanas. 
This vizier had been a baltagi in his youth, and had 
ever ſince retained the name of that office, according 
to the cuſtom of the Turks, who are not aſhamed to 
take the name of their firtt profeſſion, or of that of 
their father, or even of the place of their birth. 
While Baltagi Mehemet was a valet in the ſeraglio, 
de was iv happy as to perform forme little ſervices to 
Friace Achmet, who was then a priſoner of ſtate in 
the reign of his brother Muftapha. The princes of 
the Ottoman blood are allowed to keep for theis 
pleaſure a few women who are paſt the age of child- 
bearing, (and that age arrives very early in Turkey), 
ble enough to pleaſe. As ſoon as 
Achmet became Sultan, he gave oae of theſe female. 
faves, for whom he had had a affection, in mar- 
riage to Bakagi Mehemet. is woman, by her in- 
trigues, made her huſband grand vizier; another in- 
trigue diſplaced him; and a third made hin grand 
viier again. a 
When Baltagi Mehemet received the bull of the 
empire, he found the party of the King of Sweden 
prevailing in the ſeraglio. The Sulkaneſs Valide, 
Ali Coumourgi the Grand Signor's favourite, the 
Kiflar Aga chief of the black eunuchs, and the Aga 
of the janiſſaries were all for a war againſt the Czar ; 
the Sultan was fixed in the fame reſolution, and the 
firſt order he gave the Grand Vizier was te go and 
attack the Muſcovites with two hundred thoufand 
men. Baltagi had never made a campaign; was 
he not an ideot, as the Swedes, who were diffatisfied 
with his conduct, affected to repreſent him. Upon 
receiving from the Grand Signor a ſabre, adorned 
with precious ſtones, he addreſſed him in the follow- 
ing terms: Your Highneſs knows, (ſaid he), that 
1 was brought up to handle an axe and cleave wood, 
not to wield a ſword and command your armies: 
nevertheleſs I will endeavour to ſerve you to the beſt 
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of my power; but ſhoul I fail of ſucceſs, remember 
I have entreated you before hand not to impute the 
blame to me.” The Sultan affured him he might 
depend upon his friendihip; and the Vizier prepared 


to carry his orders into execution. 

The firſt ſtep of the Ottemian Porte was to impri- 
fon the Ruſſian ambaſſidor in the caſtle of the Seven 
Towers. It is the cu'tom of the Turks to begin by 
arreiting the miniiters of thoſe princes againſt whom 
they declare war. Strict obſervers of hoſpitality in 
every thing elſe, in this they violate the molt ſacred 
law of nations. This injuſtice, however, they com- 
mit under the pretext of equity, believing themſelves; 
or, at leaſt, deſirous ro make others beheve, that they 
never undertake any but juſt wars, becauſe they are 
conſecrated by the approbation of their mufti. Upen 
this principle they take up arms (as they imagine) to 
chaſtiſe the violators of treatics, and think they have 
a right to puniſh the ambaſſadors of thoſe kings with 
whom they are at enmity, as being accomplices in the 
treachery of their maſters. 

Add to this the ridiculous contempt they alfe& ts 
entertain for Chriſtian princes, and their ambaſſadory 
the latter of whom they commonly conſider in no 
other light than as the conſuls of merchants. | 

The Han of Crim Tartary, whom we call the Kam, 
received orders.to hold himſelf in readineſs with forty 
thouſand Tartars. This is ſovereign of Nagah 
Budꝛiack, part a ore get all Crim Tartary, 2 
province anciently known by the name of Taurics 
Cherſoneſus, into which the Greeks carried ther 
arms and commerce, and founded powerful cities; 
and into which, in after times, the Genoeſe penetræ 
ted, when they were maſters of the trade of Europa 
In this country are to be ſeen the ruins of ſome Greet 
cities, and ſome monuments of the Genoeſe, which 
ſtill ſubſiſt in the midſt of deſolation and barbarity. » 

The Kam is called Emperor by his- own ſubjeds; 
but with this grand title he is, nevertheleſs, the flave 
of the Porte. The Ottoman blood, from which d- 


kams are. ſprung, and the right they pretend ta has 
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to the empire of the Turks, upon the failure of the 
Grand Signor's race, render their family reſpectable, 
and their perſons formidable even to the Sultan him» 
felf. Tis for this reaton that the Grand Signor 
dares not venture to de{lroy the race of the kams of 
Tartary ; though indeed he ſeldom allows any of 
theſe prmces to live to a great age. Their conduct 
is cloſely inſpected by the neĩghhouring baſhas: their 
dominions are furrounded with janiſfaries; their in- 
clinations thwarted by the viziers ; and their 
deſigns always ſuſpected. If the Tartars complain 
of the Kam, the Porte depoſes him under that pretext. 
If he is too popular, it is ſtill a higher crime, for 
which he ſuffers a more ſevere puniſhment. Thus 
almoſt all of them are driven from ſovercign power 
into exile, and end their days at Rhodes, which is 
commonly their prifon and their grave. 

The Tartars, heir ſubjects, 42 the moſt thieviſh 
people on earth, and, what is hardly to be credited, 
are, at the fame time, the moſt hoſpitable. They 
will go fifty leagues from home to attack a caravan, 
or pillage a town ; and yet when any ſtranger happens 
to travel through their country, he is not only recei- 
ved, lodged, and maintained every where, but 
whatever place he paſſes, the inhabitants diſpute with 
each other the honour of having him for their gueſt ; 
and the maſter of the houſe, his wife, and daughters, 
are ambitious to ferve him. This inviolable 

to hoſpitality they have derived from their anceſtors 
the Scythians ; and they ſtill preſerve it, becauſe the 
fmall number of ſtrangers that travel among them, 
and the low price of all ſorts of proviſions, render the 
practice of ſuch a virtue no ways burthenſome. 

When the Tartars go to war, in conjunction with 
the Ottoman army, they are maintained by the Grand 
Signor, but the booty they get is their only pay; 
and hence it is that they are much fitter for 

2 fighting. 

a Kam, won over to the King of Sweden's inte- 
reſt by preſents and promiſes, at obtained leave 
to appoint the general rendezvous of the troops at 
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Bender, and even under the eye of Charles XII. iy © 
order the more effectually to convince that monarch 
that the war was undertaken folely for his fake. }; 
The new Vraer, Baltagi Mehemet, who did net 
1y under the fare engagements, would not flatter 
foreign prince ſo highly. He changed the order; 
and Adrianople was the place fixed for the rendezvous 
of this great army. "Tis always in the vaſt and fers 
tile plains of Adrianople that the Turks aſſemble 
their armies, when they are going to make wap 
upon the Chrittians : there the troops that arrive from 
Aſia and Africa repoſe and refreſh themſelves ſor u 
ſew weeks ; but the Grand Vizer, in order to anti- 
pate the preparations of the Czar, allowed the army 
but three days reſt, and then marched to the Danube, 
from whence he advanced into Beſſarabia. 
The Turkiſh troops, now-a-days, are not near fg 
formidable as they were in ancient times, when they 
conquered ſo many kingdoms in Aſia, Africa, and 
great ſtrength of body, theip 


J 
Teſs robuſt and werſe diſciplined than themſelves 
But now that the Chriſtians are more expert in the 
art of war, they ſeldom fail to beat the Turks ins 
battle, and even with unequal numbers. If the 
Ottoman empire hath made fome conqueſts in latter 
times, it hath only been over the republic of Venies 
eſteemed more wiſe than warlike, defended by ftrans 
gers, and little fuccoured by the Chriſtian princes 
who are pe ly at variance 
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Þnce and ſilence of a ſeraglio, made a vizier by inte» 
reſt, and a general againſt his will, led a raw army, 
without diſcipline or experience, againſt Ruſſian troops, 
hardened by twelve campaigns, and proud of having 
eonquered the Swedes. 

The Czar, in all appearance, muſt have vanquiſhed 
Raltagi Mehemet ; but was guilty of the fame fault 
with regard to the Turks, which the King of Sweden 
had committed with regard to hin: he deſpiſed his 
enemy too much. Upon the firſt news of the Turkiſh 

tions, he left Moſcow ; and, having given or-. 
ders for turning the ſiege of Riga into a blockade, 
aſſembled a body of eighty thouſand men on the fron- 
ith this army he took the- 


the deſcent is proved by the name of. the . 
Timur, it is ſaid, reſembles Temir : the tide of Can, 
which Timur poſſeſſed before he conquered Aſia, is 
ineluded in the word Cantemir : therefore Prince Can- 
temir is deſcended from Tamerlane. Such are the 
foundations of moſt genealogies ! 

From whatever family Cantemir was ſprung, he 
qwed all his fortune to the Ottoman Porte. Hardly 
had he received the inveſtiture 'of his principality, 


to the Czar, 


tages. He fondly imagined that the conqueror 
Charies XII. would eaſily triumph over a vizier of 


* The chaplain Norberg that the Czar 
every fourth man in his dominions, able to bear arms, to 
follow him to the field. Had that been the caſe, his army 
— 1 — 
OL, 1. 
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in June $711, arvived-on the nonhers banks of thy 
river Hieraſus, now Pruth, near Jazy, the capital of 
Moldavia. 

As ſoon as the Grand Vizier heard that Peter 
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foldiers deſerted in troops; and the army was ſoon 
reduced to leſs than thirty thouſand men, ready to 
periſh with hunger. The Czar experienced the ſame 
misfortunes upon the banks of the Prath, in having 
delivered himſelf up to Cantemir, that Charles XII. 
had done at Pultowa, in relying upon Mazeppa. 
The Turks, mean-while, paſſed the river, hemmed in 
the Ruſſians, and formed an intrenched camp before 
them. It is ſomewhat furpriſing that the Czar did 
not Aiſpute the paiſage of Me river, or, at leaſt, re- 
pair this error by attacking the Turks immediately 
after the paſſage, inſtead of giving them time to deſtroy 
his army by hunger and fatigne. It would ſeem, 
indeed, that Peter did every thing in this campaign 
to haſten his own rum. He found himſelf without 
proviſion ; the river Pruth behind him; an hundred 
and fifty thou ſond Turks before him; while forty 
thouſand Tartors were contia-:ally harratſing his army 
on the rizht aud left. In this extremity, he made no 
ſcruple of. acknowteuging in public, that he was at 
leaſt reduced to as bad a condition as his brother 
Charles had been at Pultowa. 

Couns Foriromriihy, an mdetativonvle agent Or te 
King of Sweden, was in the Grand Vizier's army, 

with ſome Poles and Swe:lzs, all of whom 

ceatiered the rnia of the Czar as inevitable, 
— rap as Poniatowiky ſaw that the armies mult 
infallibly come to an engagement, he ſent an expreſs 
to the King of 24 who immediately ſet out 
from Bender, accompanied with forty oſhcers, anti- 
cipating the mighty pleaſure he ſhould have in fighting 
the Emperor of Muſcovy. After many loſſes, and 
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The Turks were twice repulſed. Next day Mr Þw 
niatowſky adviſed the Grand Vizier to ſtarve the 
Rullian army, which being in want of every thing, 
would, together with its Emperor, be obliged ima 
day's time to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The Czar, fince that time, hath mere than onee 
acknowledged, that, in the whole courſe af his lifs, 
he never felt any thing ſo exquiſitely tormenting as 
the perturbation of mind in which he paſſed tha 
night, He revolved in his thoughts all that he, had 
been doing tor ſo many years, to promote the 
and happineſs of his country. He reflected that 
many grand undertakings, which had been alway 
mterrupted by wars, were now, perhaps, going ts 
periſh with him, before they were fully — 
And he plainly perceived, that he muſt either be de 
ſtroyed by ſamine, or attack about an hundred and 
eighty thouſand men with feeble and di!pirited troopy 
diminiſhe one halt in their number, the cavalry ah 
molt entirely diſmounted, and the infantry exhauſted 
with hunger and fatigue. 

He ſent for General Czeremetoff in the evening, and 
without the leaſt heſitation, or even ſo much as aſking 
any one's advice, ordered him to have every thing 
in readineſs next morning for attacking the Turks 
with-fixed bayonets. 

He likewifz gave expreſs orders that all the bags 
gage ſhould be burnt, and that no officer ſhould keep 
above one waggon ; that fo, in caſe of a defeat, the 
enemy might not abtain the booty they expected. 
Having ſettled every thing with the General my 
Liting to the battle, he retired to his tent, oppreiked 
with grief, and racked. with convulſions, a diſeaſe 
which often attacked him, and always recurred with 
redoubled violence, when he was under any pertuty 
-bation of mind. He gave percmptory orders that 1 
one ſhould preſume, under any pretext whatſoeves 
to enter his tent in the night; not chuting to remis 
any remonſtrances againſt a reſolution which, haw 
ever deſperate, was abſolutely neceſſary, and Rill kh 
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meuns exaggerated : it is exactly agreeable to the ac - 
counts that were given by ſome officers who ſerved in 


tharine. Her mother was a poor country-woman, 
called Erb-/lagden, of the village of Ringen in Eſtho- 

nia, a province where the. people held by villenage, 

and which was then ſubjet to the Swedes: She ne- 

ver knew her father; but was baptiſed by the name 

oi Martha. The vicar of the pariſh, out of pure 
charity, brought her up to the age of fourteen; at er 
which the went to - fervice at Marienburg, and hired- 
herfelf to a Lutheran miniſter of that country, ca led 
Gluk. + | 

In 17502, being then eighteen years of age, ſhe 
married a Swedith dragoon. 'The 4X Sor 
ſucceeding her marriage, a. party of the Swedith- 
troops having been defeated by the Muſcoxites, the. 
dragoon, who was in the action, diſappeared, and was 
never heard of more; but whether or not he was 

taken priſoner, his wiſe could never learn, nor in- 

deed from that time could ſhe ever procure the leait- 
intelligence about him. 8 5 | 
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education, and could both read and wri 
The contrary of this, however, is 


read or write, owing to an ancient privi 
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Ruſſians would periſh to a man, rather than ſubmm 
to ſuch dithonourable conditions. Schaffirof s ap- 
plication was ſtrongly ſecunded by the remonſtranees 
of Ofinan. 

Mehemet Baltagi was no warrior : he ſaw that the 
janiſſaries had. been repulſed the day betere ; ſo that 
Oſman eafily prevailed upon him not to riſk ſuck 
certain advantages upon ihe fare: of a battle. He 
accordingly granted a ſuſpenſion of arms for fix hours, 
in whick time the terms of the treaty might be fully 
ſettled. 

During the parley, there happened a tri inci- 
dent, which plainly thews that the Tuts aten keep 
their word with a more ſcrupulous exadnefs than we 

Two Italian gentlemen, relations of M. Bril- 
ogg Ride of a regiment of grenadiers in 
the Czar's ſervice, having gone to ſome diſtance in 
queſt of forage, were taken prifoners. by ſome Tar= 
tars, who brought them to the camp, and offered to 
fell them to an officer of · the janiſſaries. The Turk, 
at their preſumption, in having thus violated 
the truce, arreſted the Tartars, and carried them 
himſelf before the Grand Vizier, together with the 
two priſoners. 

The Vizicr ſent back the two gentlemen to. tha 
C:zar's camp, and ordered the Tartars, who had been 
dee to be be- 

Mean-while the Cham of Tartary oppoſed the con- 
clufion of the treaty, which would deprive him of all 
hopes of plunder; and Poniatowiky ſeconded tha 
Cham with the arguments. But: Oſman car- 
ried his point againſt the importunity of the Tartar; 
and the infinuations of Poniatowiky. 

The Vizier thought, that by concl an advan 
tageous peace, he ſhould ſufficiently contult the ho- 
nour and intereſt of his maſter. He infitted that the 
Ruſſians ſhould reſtore Azoph, burn the gallies whk 
lay in that harbour, demoliſh the important citadels 
built upon the Palus Mzotis, and deliver all the can» 
non and ammunition of theſe fortreſſes into the hands 
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of the Grand Signor; that the Czar ſhould” with- 
draw his troops from Poland, give no farther diſtur- 
dance to the few Coffacks that were under the pro- 
tection of the Poles, nor to thoſe who were ſubjet 
to the Turks; and that for the future he ſhould pay 
the Tartars an annual ſubſidy of forty thouſand ſe- 
quins ; an QQious tribute long fince impoſed, but from 
which the Czar had delivered his country. 

At laſt the treaty was going to be ſigned, without 
ſo much as making mention of the King of Sweden. 
All that Poniatowik y ceuld obtain of the Vizier was 
to inſert an article, by which the Czar bound him» 
ſelf not to incommode the King in his return. And, 
what is very remarkable, it was ſtipulated in this ar- 
ticle, that the Czar and Charles fhauld make peace, 
it they thought proper, and could agree upon the 
terms. 

. On theſe conditions.the Czar was permitted to rey 
tire with his army, cannon, artillery, colours, and 
baggage: the Turks ſupplied him with 
and he had plenty of every thing in his 


dilemma, was marching off with drums 
colours flying, the King of. Sweden-arrived, imp: 
for the fight, and happy in the Songs of 

his enemy in his. power. He had rid paſt — 
leagues, from Bender to Jazy. He arrived the 


Neace; 

camp, without the ruth by a. bridge three 
leagues diſtant. Charles XII. who never did any 
thing like other men, ſwam acrols the river, at the 
hazard of being drowned, and traverſed the Ruſſian 
— the rid af taken. At length he reach- 
ed the Turkith army, and alighted at the tent 
Foniatowſky, who informed me of all theſe 

lars, both by letter and word of mouth. The Count 
came to him with a forrowful countenance, and told 
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him that he had loſt an opportunity, which perhaps | 
he would never be able to recover. 
The King, inſſamed with retentment, f _— 
away to the tent of the Grand Vier, and 
tera air, reproached ham with the treaty he bad 
made. I have a right, (ſays the Grand Vizier, 
with a calm atpe&), either to make peace or war,” 
* But, (adds the King), have net you the whole 
Ruſſian army in your power? Our law commands 
us, (replies the Visier, with great gravity), to grant 
peace to our enemies, wien they implore cur mercy.” 
And does it command you, (reſumes the King i 
a paſſion), to make a bad treaty, when you may im 
poſe what laws you pleaſe ? Had not you a fair oppor- 
unity. if you would have embraced it, of leading the 
1 + a priſoner to Conſtantinople ?” 
ark, driven to this extremity, replied very 
A y, * And who would have governed his empire 
in his abſenee ? It is not proper th all kings ſhould 
leave their dominions.” Charles made no other an- 
fer, than by a ſmile of indignation. He then threw | 


a ik art. 


leg, and entangling his ſpur in the Turk's robe, pur- 
y tore it: after which he roſe up, remounted 
s. ſurre wut heart, returned to 
Bender. Poniatowſky continued ſorne time longer 
with the Grand Vizier, to try if he could not pre- 
vail upon him, by more gentle means, to extort greater 
conceſſions from the Czar ; but the hour of prayet 
— 


come, che Turk, without anſwering a ſingis 
went to waſh and attend divine ſervice. 
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Ixtriguet at the Porte. The Kam of Tartary and the 
Baſha of Bender endeavour to force ChHarLEs 75 
depart. He defends himſelf with forty Domeſtics 

againſt the whole Army. * is taken, and treated 


as a Priſoner. 


HE fortune of the King of Sweden, now fo 
different from what it had formerly been, 
haraſſed him even in the moſt trifling circum- 
ſtances. On his return he found his little camp at 
Bender, and all his apartment, overflowed by the wa- 
ters of the Neitter. He retired to the diſtance of a 
few miles, near the village 1 and as if he 
had had a ſecret torebedin of what was to befal 
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on occaſion, to ſuſtain an aſſault for a few hours, 
He even furnithed it in a magnificent manner, con- 
trary to his uſual cuſtom, in order the more effee- 
tually to attract the reſpect of the Turks. 

He likewiſe built two other houſes, one for bi 
chancery, and the other for his favourite Grothuſen, 
who kept a table at the King's expence. While 
Charles was thus employed in building near 
as if he had been always to remain in Turkey, Bal. 
tagi Mehemet, dreading more than ever the intrigues 
and complaints of this prince at the Porte, had ſem 
the reſident of the Emperor of Germany into Vienna, 
to demand a free paiſage for the King of Sweden 
through the hereditary dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria, The envoy, in the ſpace of three weeks, 
brought back a promiſe from the imperial regency, 
importing, that they would pay Charles XII. all due 
honours, and conduct him ſafely into Pomerania. 

Application was made to the regency of Vienna, 
becaute Charles, the Emperor of Germany, who 
ſucceeded Joſeph, was then in Spain, diſputing the 
crown of that kingdom with Philip V. While the 
German envoy was executing this commiſſion at 
Vienna, the Grand Vizier ſent three baſhas to ac- 
<uaint the King of Sweden that he muſt quit the 
Turkith dominions. 

The King, being previouſly appriſed of the orders 
-vith which they were charged, cauſed intimation to 
be given them, that if they preſumed to make him 
any propofals contrary to his honour, or to the r 
ſpect that was due to his character, he would forth 
with have them all ſtrung up on a gallows. The 
Baſha of Thetfalonica, = delivered the | 
diſguiſed the harſhneſs of the eommiſſion, under 
moſt reſpectiul terms, Charles put an end to the 
andience without deigning to give them an anfwer. 
His chancellor Mullern, who ftaid with the three 
 bathos, bricly explained to them his maſter's refuſal, 
which indeed they had fafficiently underſtood by bs 
prcfound f.lence. 


The Grand Vizicr was not to be diverted from 
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purpoſe ; he ordered Iſmael Baſha, the new Seraſquier 
of Bender, to threaten the King with the Sultan's. 
indigna ion, if he did not immediately come to a re- 
folution. This ſeraſquier was a man of a mild tem- 
and engaging addreſs, which had gained him the 
— will of Charles, and the friendihip of all the 
wedes. The King entered into a conterence with 
him, but it was only to tell him, that he would not 
till Achmet had granted him two favours ; 
the puniſhment of his grand vizter, and an hundred 
thouſand men to conduct him back to Poland. 

Baltagi Mehemet was ſenſible that Charles remain- 
ed in Turkey only. to ruin him. He therefore took 
care to place guards in all the roads from Bender to 
Conſtantinople, to intercept the King's letters. He 
did more; he retrenched his Thaim, that is to ſay, 
the proviſion which the Porte allows thoſe princes to 
whom the grants an aſylum. That of the King of 
Sweden was immenſe, conſiſting of five hundred 
crowns a-day in money, and a. profuſion of every 
thing neceſſary to maintain a court in ſplendor and 
atuence. | 

As ſoon as the King was informed that the Vizier 
had preſumed to retrench his allowance, he turned to 
the ttewurd of his houlehold and fail, © Hitherto 
you have only had two tables, I command you to 
have four for the ſuture.“ 

The officers of Charles XII. had been uſed to find 
nothing iumpothble which their maſter ordered; at 
preſent, however, they had neither money nor provi- 
tions. They were forced to borrow at tweaty, thirty, 
and forty per cent. of the officers, domeſtics, and ja- 
niſſaries, who were grown rich by the King's profu- 
fron. M. Fabricius, the envoy of Holitein, JcTries, 
the Engliſh miniſter, and their ſecretaries and friends, 
gave all that they had. The King, with his uſual 

telineſs, and without any concern about the mor- 
row, lived on theſe preſents, which could not have 
ſufficed him long. It was neceſſary to elude the vi- 


\ bis 8 of the guards, and to ſend privately to Con- 
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chants. But every body refuſed to lend a king who 
ſeemed to have put himſelf out of a condition of 
ever being able to repay them. One Englith mer- 
chant alone, called Cook, ventured to lend him about 
forty thouſand crowns, content to loſe that ſum if 
the King of Sweden ſhould happen to die. This 
money was brought to the King's little camp juſt ag 
they began to be in want of every thing, and even to 
give over all hopes of any farther reliet. 

During this interval M. Poniatowiky wrote, even 
from the camp of the Grand Vizier, an account of the 
campaign at Pruth, in which he acculed 
Mehemet cf perfidy and cowardice. An old ] 
ſary, provoked at the Vizier's weakneſs, and gai 
morcoxer, by Poriatowiky's liberality, undertook the 
delivery of the letter; and, having obtained leave, 
preſented it with his own hands to the Sultan. 

A few days after Poniatowiky left the camp, and 
repaired to the Porte, to form cabals, as uſual, ag unit 
the Grand Vizier. 

Every thing favoured his project. The Czar, being 
row at liberty, was in no haſte to perform his en: 
gagements. The keys of Aſoph were not yet come; 
the Grand Vizier was anſwerable for them, and 
jailly dreading the indignation of his maſter, durſt 
not venture to appear in his preſcnce. 

At that time the ſeraglio was filled more than ever 
with intrigues and factions. Theſe cabals, which 
prevail in all courts, and which in ours commonly 
end wn 1: difuiflion, or, at molt, in the baniſhment 
of the miniiter, never fail at Conſtantinople to occar 
Frm the lois of more than one head. The prek 
plot proved fatal to the old vizier Chourlouli, and 
to Utnuan, the lieutenant of Paltagi Mehemet, who 
had been the principal author ot the peace at Pruth, 
and had afterwards obtained a couliderable poſt at 
the Porte. Among Oſman's treafures was foung the 
Czarina's ring, and twenty thouſand pieces of gold, 
of Saxon and Rutſan coin; a plain proof that m. 
ney alone had extricated the Czur from his 


lituation, and ruined the fortunes of Charles. The 
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Vizier Baltagi Mehemet was baniſhed to the Ifle of 
Lemnos, w he died three years after. The 
Sultan did not ſeize his effects, either at his banith- 
ment or at his death. He was far from being rich, 
and his poverty was a ſufficient vindication bf his 
character. 

This vizier was ſucceeded by Juſſuf, or Jo- 
ſeph, whoſe fortune was as ſingular as that of his 
predeceſſors. Born on the frontiers of Muſcovy, and 
taken priſoner at ſix years of age, with his family, he 
kad been ſold to a janiffary. He was long a ſervant 
m the ſeraglio, and at laſt became the fecond perſon 

in the empire where he had bcen a flave ; but he 
ch only the ſhadow of a miniſter. The young ſe- 
lictar, Ali Coumourgi, raifed him to that flippery 
poſt, in hopes of one day filling it himſelt ; and Jui- 
ſuf, his creature, had nothing to do but to ſet the 
ſeals of the empire to whatever the favourite delired. 
From the very beginning of this vizier's minif\.-y the 
politics of the Ottoman court ſeemed to undergo a 
total alteration. The Czar's plenipotentiaries, who 
reſided at Conſtantinople, either as miniſters or hoſt- 
, were treated with greater civility than ever. 
The Grand Vizier confirmed with them the peace cf 
Pruth : but what mortified the King of Sweden more 
than all the reſt was, to hear that the ſecret alliance 
made with the Czar at Conſtantinople, was brought 
about by the mediation of the Engliſh and Dutch 
ambaſſadors. 

Conſtantinople, from the time of Charles's retreat 
to Bender, was b:come, what Rome hath often been, 
the centre of the negociations of Chriſtendom. Count 
Defaleurs, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, fup- 
ported the intereſts of Charles and Staniſlaus; the 
Emperor of Germany's miniſter oppoſed them; and 
the factions of Sweden and Muſcovy claſhed, as thoſe 
5 France and Spain have long done at the court of 

ome, ” 

England and Holland ſeemed to be neuter, but 
were not ſo in reality. 1 new trade which the 
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Car had opened at Peterſburg attracted the attention 


of theſe two commercial nations. 
The Englith and the Dutch will always fide, with 


that peinor who foveurs their trade the moſt : there 


were many advantages to be derived from a conec- 
tion with the Czar; and therefore it is no wonder 
that the miniſters of England and Holland ſhould 
ſerve him privately at the Porte. One of the condi- 
tions of this new alliance was, that Charles thould 
de i to quit the Turkiſh dominions ; 
het 

the road, or that he 


her ne hoped to ſeize him on 
= CODING Wn © 


thought him leſs formidable in 

Turkey, where he was ab 

ways os feeds: 
gainſt th Ruſhan Empire. 

Charles was perpetually ſolliciting the Porte to 
&nd him back through Poland with a numerous army. 
The divan was reſolved to ſend him back with a 
_ ample guard of ſeven or eight thouſand men, not as 
a king whom they meant to aſſiſt, but as a gueſt of 
whom they wanted to get rid. For this purpoſe the 
Sultan Achmet, wrote him the following letter. 


« [OsrT powerful among the kings that adore Jeſus, 

M redreſſer of wrongs and injuries in the ports and 
republics of the South and North, ſhining in majeſty, 
lover of honour and glory, and of our ſublime Porte, 
Charles, King of Sweden, whoſe enterprizes may 
God crown with ſucceſs. 

As ſoon as the moſt illuſtrious Achmet, formerly 
Chiaoux Pachi, ſhall have the hononr to deliver you 
this letter, adorned with our imperial fea}, be per- 
ſuaded and convinced of the truth of our intentions 
therein contained, vg. that though we had propoſed 
once more to march our ever victorious army a 
the Czar; yet that prince, in order to avoid the juſt 
reſentment which we had conceived at his delaying 
to execute the treaty concluded on the banks of the 
Pruth, and afterwards renewed at our ſublime Porte, 
krving ſurrendered into our hands the caſtle aud cup 
of Aſoph, and endeavoured, by the mediation of the 
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gliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, our ancient allies, to 
ing peace with us, we have granted his 
. delivered to his plenipotentiaries, who 
remain with us as hoſtages, our imperial ratification, 
after having received his from their hands. 

„% We have given to the moſt honourable and va- 
kant Delvet Gherai, Kam of Budziack, Crim Tar- 
tary, Nagay, and Circaſſia, and to our moſt fage 
counſellor and noble Seraſquier of Bender, Iſmael, 
(whom God preſerve and increaſe their magnificence 
and wiſdom), our inviolable and falutary orders for 
your return through Poland, according to your firſt 
intention, which hath again been repreſented to us 
in your name. You mult, therefore, 1 to ſet 
out next winter under the protection of Providence, 
and with an honourable guard, in order to return to 
your own territories, taking care to paſs through thoſe 
of Poland in a friendly manner. 

Whatever is neceffary-for your journey ſhall be 
furniſhed you by my fublime Porte, as well in money 
as in men, horſes, and waggons. Above all things 
we adviſe and exhort you to give the moſt diſtinct 
and expreſs orders to all the Swedes and other perſons 
m your retinue, to commit no outrage, nor to be 
guilty of any action that may tend either directly or 
indirectly to break this peace and alliance. 

+ By theſe means you will preſerve our good - will. 
of which we ſhalt endeavour to give you as great 
and as frequent proofs as we ſhall have opportunities. 
The troops deſigned to attend you ſhall receive orders 
agreeable to our imperial intentions. 

Given at our ſubhme Porte of Conftantinople, the 

fourteenth of the moon Rebyul Eurech, 1214,” 

which anſwers to the nineteenth of April 1712. 


This letter did not deprive the King of Sweden of 
all hopes. He wrote to the Sultan, that he ſhould 
ever retain a grateful remembrance of the favours 
his Highneſs had beſtowed upon him; but that he be- 
heved the Sultan was too juſt to ſend him back with 


the funple guard of a flying camp into a country 
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that till ſwarmed with the Czar's troops. And in- 
deed the Emperor of Ruſſia, notwithitanding the firſt 
article of the treaty of Pruth, by which he was obl> 
ged to withdraw all his troops from Poland, had 
ſent freth ones into that kingdom; and it is ſome what 
ſurpriling that the Grand Signor ſhould be ignorant 
of this particular. 


guided by the motives of vanity as to allow Chriſtian 
princes to have ambaſſadors at Conſtantinople, with- 
out ever ſending a ſingle agent to any Chriſtian court, 

ves the latter an opportunity of diſcovering, and 

metimes of directing the molt ſecret reſolutions of 
the Sultan, and keeps the divan in a profound igno- 
rance of what paſſes in the Chriſtian world. . 

The Sultan, ſhut up in his ſeraglio among his wo- 

men and eunuchs, can only ſee with the eyes of his 

vizier. That miniſter, as inacceilible as his 
maſter, his time wholly engroſſed with the intrigues 
of his ſeraglio, and having no foreign correſpondence, 
is commonly deceived himſelf, or elſe deceives the 
Sultan, who depoſes or cauſes him to be ſtrangled fer 
the firſt offence, in order to chuſe another miniſter as 
ignorant or as perfidious, who behaves like his preds 
ceſſors, and ſoon ſhares the ſame fate. 

So great, for the moſt part, is the inactivity and 
ſapine negligence of this court, that were the Chri- 
ſtian princes to combine againſt it, their fleets might be 
at the Dardanelles, and their land forces at the gates 
of Adrianople, before the Turks would think of tas 
king any meaſures for their defence ; but their jarring 
intereſts, that muſt ever divide the Chriſtian world, 
will preſerve the Turks from a fate to which they 
ſeem at preſent rr by 22 of policy, and 
by their ignorance of the art of war, both by fea 
and land. | os. 

So little was Achmet acquainted with what paſſed 
in Poland, that he ſent an aga to enquire whether, 
in reality, the Czar's troops were (till in that country. 
The aga was accompanied by two ſecretaries of the 
King of Sweden, who underſtood the Turkiſh lay 


The bad policy of the Porte, in being ſo muck. 
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guage, and were to ſerve as evidences againſt him; 
in caſe he ſhould give in a falſe report. 


The aga ſaw the Ruſſian forces with his own eyes, 
and informed the Sultan of every particular. Achmet, 
fired with-indignation, was going to ſtrangle the Grand 
Vizier ; but — wh protected kim, and 
who thought he ſhould have farther occaſion for him, 
obtained his pardon, and ſupported him ſome time 
in the miniſtry. 
he cauſe of the Ruſſians was openly eſpouſed by 
the Vizier, and ſecretly favoured by Ali Coumourgi, 
who had ed hides. But the Sultan was ſo pro- 
voked, the i ion of the treaty was ſo — 
and the janiſſaries, who often make the miniſters, the 
frrourites, and even the ſultans tremble, called out 
for war with ſo much importunity, that no one in 
the ſeraglio durit offer a more moderate propoſal. 

The Grand Signor immediately committed to the 
Seven Towers = Ruſſian ambaſſadors, who were 
already as much accuſtomed to go to priſon as to- an 
audience. War was declared atreth againk the Czar, 
the horſes tails were difplayeJ, and orders were given 
to all the baſhas to afſemble an army of two hundred 
thouſand men. The Sultan kimfelf quitted Conftan- 
tinople, and fixed his court at Adrianople, that he 
might be ſo much the nearer to the feat of the war; 

Mean-while a ſolemn embaſſy, ſent to the Grand 
Signor by Auguſtus and the 38 of Poland, was 
upon the road to Adrianople. The Palatine of Maſ- 
ſovia was at the head of this embaſſy, with a retinut 
ef above three hundred perſons. | 

All the members of the embaſſy were ſeized and 
:npricned in one of the ſuburbs of the city. Never 
was the King of Sweden's party more highly flattered 
than on this occaſion; and yet theſe great prepara- 
tions were rendered — 4 and all their hopes 
were again diſappointed. 

if we may believe a public miniſter, 2 man of faga- 
city and penetration, who then reſided at Conſtan- 
tinople, young Coumourgi had already formed other 
defigns than that of diſprting a deſert country with 
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the Czar, by a war the event of which muſt ham 
been lo uncertain. He had reſolved to ſtrip the Ve- 
netians of Peloponneſus, now called the Morea, and 
to make hiraſelt maſter of Hungary. 

Theſe grand projets he propoſed to carry inte, 
execution, as ſoon as he ſhould have atrained the 
of Prime Vizier, from which he was ſtill excluded on 
acconnt of his youth. In this view it was more for 
his advantage to be the ally than the enemy of the 
Czar. It was neither his intereſt nor his inclination 
to keep the King of Sweden any longer, and much 
leſs to arm the Turkifh empire in his favour. He 
not only reſolved to diſmiſs that prince, but he 
declared that, for the future, no Chriſtian miniſte 
ſhould be allowed to reſide at Conitantinople ; that 
all the common ambaſſadors were, at beſt, but ho- 
nourable ſpies, who corrupted or betrayed the viziers, 
and had too long influenced the intrigues of the 
ſeraglio; and that tire Franks ſettied at Peſa and in 
the ſea- ports of the Levant, were merchants whe 
needed a conſul only, and not an ambaſſador. The 
Grand Vizier, who owed his poſt and even his life to 
the favourite, and who, beſides, ſtood greatly in awe 
of him, complied with his intentions with io muck 
the more alacrity, as he had fold hizlelt to the Ruſ- 
Gans, and hoped by this means to be revenge on the 
King of Sweden, who had endeavoured to ruin him. 
The Mufti, a creature of Alf Coumourgi, was like» 
wiſe an abſolute ſlave to his will. He had been a kees 
advocate for a war with Ruilia, when the favourite 
was of that opinion; but the moment Coumourg 
changed his mind, he pronounced it to he urjult 
Thus the army was hardly aſſembled when they began 
to liſten to propoſals of peace. The Vice-chancellor, 
Shaſſirof, and young Czeremetoff, the Czar's h 
and plenipotentiaries at the Porte, promiſed, afts 
ſeveral negociations, that their maſter ſhould with» 
draw his troops from Poland. The Grand Viaer, 
who well knew that the Czar would never execute this 
treaty, made no ſcruple to fign it; and the Sultan, 


ſatisfied with having, though only in appearance, 
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impoſed laws upon the Ruſſians, continued ſtill at 
Adrianople. Thus, in leſs than fix months, peace 
was ratified with the Czar, war declared, and peace 
rene wed again. 

The chief article of all theſe treaties was to oblige 
the King of Sweden to depart. The Sultan was un- 
willing to endanger his own honour, and that of the 
Ottoman empire, by expoſing the King to the riſk of 
being taken by his enemies on the road. It was ſti- 
pulated that he ſhould depart ; but only on condition 
that the ambaſſadors of Poland and Muſcovy ſhould 
be reſponſible for the ſafety of his perſon. Accord- 
.ingly theſe ambaſſadors ſwore, in name of their maſters, 
that neither the Czar nor the King of Poland ſhould 
moleſt him in his journcy ; and Charles was to en 


Grand Signor had promiſed him an army, and not a 
; and that kings ought to keep their word. 
Mean-while General Fleming, the miniſter and fa> 
; of Augu "JET a ſecret correſpon- 
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tult to diſcover whether the intention of Auguſt 
was only to detach the Turks from the intereſt of 
Swe len, or if he meant that the Cham ſhould de 
WW 
to Poland. 
We can hardly imagine that a prince ſo 
ns Auguſtus, would, by ſei/ ing the perſon of the 
of Sweden, endanger the — —— 
of three hundred Der 
ed at Adrianople as pledges for Chartes's 

But it is well known, on the ether hand, that 
Fleming, the miniſter of Auguſtus, and who had ay 
abiolute power over: his maſter, was a man Cevoid of 
every principle of virtue or honour. The injuries 
which the Elector had received from the King of 
Sweden might ſeem to excuſe any kind of reven 
and it might be thought that, if the court of | 
could buy Charles the Cham of Tartary, they 
would find it no difficult matter tw purchaſe 2 


„ as 


A few days after, the King was confirmed in ki 
r Co 
who had taken refuge withghim, and now him 
abruptly, in order to go to throw himſelf 
into the arms of Auguſtus. Upon any other 'occa» 
fion he would have conſidered Sapicha only as a male 
content ; but in his delicate fitnation he at 
once concluded him to be a traitor. The repeated 
importunities with which he was preffed to depart, 
converted his ſuſpicions into certainty. The wie 
xible obſtinacy of his temper co-operating with theft 
circumſtances, confirmed him in the opinion that they 
intended to betray him, and deliver him up to bu 
enemies, though this plot hath never been fully proved 

Perhaps he. was miſtaken in ſuppoſing that Av 
guſtus had made a bargain with the Tartars for hid 
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perſon; but he was much more deceived in relying 
on the aſſiſtance of the Ottoman court. Be that as 
it will, he reſolved to gain time. 

He told mo NOS OE I, hat Be gone ans 
depart till he received money to diſcharge his 
» for thongh his thaim had for a long time been 
id, his unbounded liberality had always obli- 
im to borrow. The Baſha aſked him how much 
? the King replied at « venture, A thou- 
, amounting to fifteen hundred thouſand 
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- Me Grand Signor's Letter to the Baſba of Bender. 
el THE deſign of this imperial letter is to acquaint 
bo you, that upon your repreſentation and re- 
aſs queſt, and upon that of the moſt noble Delvet Gherai 
Cham, to our ſublime Porte, our imperial munificence 
and | Hath granted a thouſand purſes to the King of Swe- 
ous, | den, which ſhall be fent to Bender, under the care 
* and conduct of the moſt illuſtrious Mehemet Baſha, 
cha, 
bim 
nſelf 
CCA» 
nale- 
e * 1 reſolved to take, you and the Cham, who are to at- 
ated tend him, ſhall be careful to purſue ſuch wiſe and 
part, | prudent meaſures as may, during the whole journey, 
alle; prevent the troops under your command, as well as 
theſe} thoſe of the King of Sweden, from committing any 
they} outrage, or being guilty of any action that may be 
pv bs deemed a violation of the peace which ſtill ſubſiſts 
welb detween our fublime Porte and the ki and re» 
Aw public of Poland; ſo that the King may paſs in a 
ris} friendly manner under our protection. 
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W _ this, (which you mult expreſsly require 
nim to do), he will receive from the Poles all the 
honour and reſpect that is due to his Majeſty ; as we 
[have been aſſured by the ambaſſadors of Auguſtm | 
and the republic, who, on this condition, have even 
offered themſelves, together with ſeveral others of the | 
Poliſh nobility, if required, as hoſtages for the ſecw 
rity of his paſſage. 

„When the time which you and the moſt noble 
Delvet Gherai ſhall fix for the march is come, you 
hall put yourſelf at the head of your brave ſoldiers, 
Among whom ſhall be the Tartars, headed by the 
Cham, and you ſhall conduct the King of Sweden and 
his men. 

And may it pleaſe the only God, the Abe Run 
to direct your ſteps and theirs. The Batha of Aulos 
Jhall continue at Bender with a regiment of ſpabi 
and another of janiſſaries, to defend it in your ab 
ſence. And in following our imperial orders and it 
tentions, in all thefe points and articles, you will 
deſerve the continuance of .our imperial favour, a 
well as the praiſe and recompence due to all thoſe 
who obſerve them. 

«© Dene at our Imperial Reſidence of Conſtanti- 

nople, the ad. of the moon Cheval, 1214 of the 
Hegira.” 


While they were waiting for this anſwer from the | 
Grand Signor, Charles wrote to the Porte, complait 
ing of the treachery of which he ſuſpected the Cham 
of Tartary to be guilty ; but all the paſſages were 
well guarded, and beſides, the miniſter was againk 
him, ſo that his letters never reached the Sultan. 
Nay, the Visier would not allow M. Deſaleurs to 
come to Adrianople, where the Porte then was, left 
nat miniſter, who was an agent of the King of Swe 
den, ſhould endeavour to diſconcert the plan he had 
Formed for obliging him to depart. 

Charles, enraged to ice himſelf thus hunted, as R 
ere, from the Grand Signor's dominions, 
mut to quit them at all, 
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He might have deſired to return through Germa- 
ny, or to take ſhipping on the Black fea, in order to 
fail to Marſeilles by the Mediterranean : but he rather 
choſe to aik nothing, and to wait the event. 

When the twelve hundred purſes were arrived, his 
treaſurer Grothuſen, who, during his long abode in 
Turkev, hat learned the language of the country, 
went to wait upon the Baiha without an interpreter, 
hoping to draw the money from him, and atterwards 


to form ſome new intrigue at the Porte; foolithly 


ſuppoſing, us he always did, that the Swediſh party 
would at lait be able to arm the Ottoman empire 
againt the Czar. 

Grothuſen told the Bafſha, that the King could not 

ready his equipages wichour money: Burt {faid 
T Baſha) we ſhall defray all the expences of your 
departure; your matter ſhall be at no charge while 
he continues under my protection.“ 

Grothuſen replied, that the difference between the 
equipages of the Lucks and thoſe of the Franks was 
ſo great, that they were ohliged to apply to the Swe- 
dilh and Poliſh. arititcers at V arcit'a, 

He affured him that his mater was willing to de- 
op and that this money would facilitate and halten 

is departure. The too cred alous Bails grve him the 
twelve hundred purſes; and a few davs atrer came to 
the King, and, in a moit reſpectful ranrer, begged 
to receive his orders for his L 

He was extremely ſurpriſed when the King to'd 
him he was not yet ready to go, and that he want- 
ed a thouſand purſes more. I he Batha, confuunded 
at this anſwer, ſtoud ſpeechleſs for a moment; then 
retiring to a window, he was obſerved to ſhed lome 
Dien (fays he) n 

my ys or having obli your 

Majeſty : I have ae 

aganſt the expreſs orders of my ſovereign.” So fay-- 
3 took his leave with a dejected countenance. 

| King ſtopped him, and ſaid that he would 

make an excule for him to the Sultan. Ah! (re 
12 
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plied the Turk, as he was going away), my maſter 
can punith faults, but cannot excute them.” 

Iimael Batha carried this piece of news to the 
Cham, who having received the fame orders with the 
Hatha, not to ſuffer the twelve hundred purtes ta be 
given to the King before his departure, and having 
conſented to the delivery of the money, was as ap» 
prehenſive as the Batha of the Grand Signor's in- 
dignation. They both wrote to the Porte in theie 
own vindication, proteiting they did not give the 
twelve hundred purtes, but upon a ſolemn promite 
from the King's minitter that he would depart withs 
out delay, and beſceching his Highneſs not to inputs 
the King's refuſal to their diſobedience. 

Charles, (till pertuting in the belief that the Cham 
and Batha meaned to deliver him up to his enemies, 
ordered M. Funk, who was then his envoy at the 
Or:oman court, to lay his complaints againit them 
betore the Sultan, and to aſk a thouſand purſes more. 
Firs great generoſity, aud the little account he mad 
of money, hindered him from perceiving the mean» 
ne:s of this propotal. He did i® with @ view to be 
refuſed, and in order to find a freth pretext ——_ 
ing his departure. But a man muſt be reduced 
K of. fuch argen 


ſpoke lumſcl on the occaſion. His 
ing to the tranſlation which was then made of it, was 
conceived in the terms : 

I hardly ever knew King of Sweden but by 
his defeat at Puhowa, and by the application he made 
to me to grant him an aſylum in my dominions. | 
have not, I believe, any need of him, nor any e 
fon either to love or fear him. Nevertheleſs, withe 
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duct him back to his own kin 
fand purſes to defray ſome 
chem all. Inſtead of a thouſand, 
twelve hundred. After having got t 
hands of the Seraſquier of Bender, he aſks a thouſand 

more, and refuſes to depart, under pretence 


but too lurge to paſs through the country of a friend. 
»I aſk you, then, whether it be a violation of the 
hws of hoipitality to ſend back this prince? and 
whether foreign powers ought to accuſe me of cruel- 
ty and injuſtice, in caſe I ſhould be obliged to com- 
pel him to depart ?” All the members of the divan 
anfwered, that ſuch a conduct would be conſiſtent 
with the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice. 

The Mufti declared, that Muſſulmans were not 
bound to thow any hoſpitality to infidels, and much 
leis to the ungrateful ; and he gave his ferfa, a kind 
oi mandate which commonly accompanies the impor- 
tant orders of the Grand Signor. Theſe fetfas are 
revered as oracles, though the perſons by whom they 
are given- are as much flaves to the Sultan as any 
The order and the fetfa were carried to Bender by 
the bouyouk Imraour, Grand-maſter of the horſe, 
and a Chiaou-baſha, firſt uſher. The Baſha of Ben- 
der received the order at the lodgings of the Cham of 
Tartary, from whence he immediately repaired to 
Varnitza, to aik the King whether be would depart 
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he to the Baſh1), and leave my preſence immediately,” 


The Bath, fired wich indignation, returned at full | 


gallop, coatrary to the common cuſtom of the Turks, 


and meeting Fabricius by the way, he called out ts | 


him, without halting, ** The — will not liſten I. 
reaſon; you will tee ſtrange things preſentl 

tame day he diſcontinued the ſupply a>. the 
proviſions, and removed the guard of janiſſaries. 
cauſed intimation to be made to the Poles and Cob. 
Tacks at Varnitza, that if they had a mind to have 
any proviſions, they mult quit "a King of Sweden's 
camp, repair to Bender, and put themſelves under 
the protection of the Porte. Theſe orders were rea- 
dily obeyed by all, and the King was left withoug 
any other attendants than the officers of his houthold, 
and three hundred Swedith ſoldiers, to make head 
againſt twenty thouſand Tartars, and fix thouland 
Turks. 

There was now no proviſion in the camp, either 
for man or horſe. The King ordered twenty of the 
fine Arabian horſes, which had been ſent him by the 
Grand Signor, to be ſhot without the camp, adding, 
ill have none of their proviſions nor their horſes.” 
This was an excellent feaſt to the Tartars, who, as 
all the world knows, think horſe fleſh delicious fare: 
Mean-while the Turks and Tartars inveſted the King's 
little camp on all fides. 

Charles, without the leaſt diſcompoſure, ordered 
his three hundred Swedes to raiſe regular intrench- 
ments, in which work he himſelf aſſiſted; as did hike- 
wile his chancellor, his treaſurer, his ſecretaries, his 
valets de chambre, and all his domeſtics. Some bar- 
ricadoed the windows, and others faſtened beams be» 
kind the doors, in the form of buttreſſes. 

Af.er the houſe was ſufficiently barricadoed, and 
the King had rode round his reenended — 
he fat down to cheſs with his favourite Grothuſen 
with as much tranquillity as if every thing had been 
perfectly ſaſe an ſecure. Happily M. Fabricius, 
tae envoy of Holſtein, did not lodge at Varaitza, but 
at a imall village between Varnitza and Bend 
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where Mr Jeffreys, the Engliſh envoy to the King of 
Sweden, likewite reſided. Thete two miniſters, fee+ 
ing the ſtorm ready to burſt, undertook the office of 
mediators between the King and the Turks. The 
Cham, and eſpecially the Baſha of Bender, who had 
no inclination to offer any violence to the Swedify 
Monarch, received the offers of theſe two miniſters 
with great ſatisfaction. They had two conterences 
at Bender, in which the uther of the ſeraglio, and 
the grand maiter of the horſe, who had brought the 
Sultan's order and the Mufti's fetfa, aſſuted. 

M. Fabricius “ declared to them that his Swediſu 
Majeſty had reaſon to believe that they deſi 
— 4 of to his enemies in Poland. Te 
Cham, the Batha, and all the reſt, ſwore by their heads 
and called God to witneſs, that they deteited ſuch 
a horrible piece of treachery ; and that they would 
thed the laſt drop of their blood rather than ſuffer 
even the leaſt diſreſpect to be ſhewn to the King in 
Poland; adding, that they had in their hands the 
Ruſſian and Polith ambaſſadors, whole lives ſhould be 
anſwerable for any affront that ſhould be offered to 
the King of Sweden. In fine, they complained bit- 
terly that the King ſhould entertain fuch injurious 
ſuſpicions of thoſe who had received and treated hin 
with ſo much humaniry and politeneſs. | 
Though oaths are frequently the language of trea- 
chzry, Fabricius could not help being convinced of 
their ſincerity. He thought he could diſcern in their 
proteſtations ſuch an air of veracity as falſehood can, 
at beſt, but imperfectly imitate. He was ſenſible there 
had been a ſecret correſpondence between the Chara 
of Tartary and Auguſtus; but he was firmly per- 
ſuaded that the only end of their negociation was ts 
oblige Charles XII. to quit the dominions of the 
Grand Signor. Whether Fabricius was miſtaken or 
not, he aſſured them he would repreſent to the King 
the injultice of his ſuſpicions. But, (adds he), do 


* 
The whole of this account is related by M. Fabricius in 
his letters. 
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duty, do it to-day likewiſe. Nothing now remained 
but to pay an implicit obe.lience to the King's com. 

. Every one was aſhamed not to court death 
with their ſovereign. Charles being now prepared 
for the aſſault, enjoyed in ſecret the pleuſing thoughts 
that he ſhould have the honour of ſuſtalniag, with 
three hundred Swedes, the united efforts of a whele 
army. He afligned to every max bis poit. His chan 


cellor Mullern, and the fecretary Empreus, and his 


clerks, were to deferd the chancery-houle ; Baron 
Fief, at the head of the officers of the kitchen, was 
ſtationed in another pot. A third place was to be 
— by the grooms of the ſtable and the cooks, 

with him every ones was a ſoldier. He rode from 


the intrenchments to the houſe, promiſing rewards 


to every one, creating officers, and afiuring them that 
he would exalt the very meaneſt of his ſervants whe 
ſhould fight with courage and reſolution, to the dig- 
nity of captains. 


It was not long before they behe!d the combined 


army of the Turks and Tartars advancing to attack 


* this little camp, with ten pieces of cannon and two 
imartars. The horſes- tails waved in the air; the 


clarions ſounded ; the cries of ** Alla, Alla,” were 
heard on all fides. Baron Grothulen obſerving tha 
the Turks did not mix in their cries any injurious re- 
fletions on the King, but only called him Demirh 

i. e. Ironhead, he initzntly reſolved to go out of 

camp alone and unarmed; and having accordingly 
advanced to the lines of the janiſſaries, moſt of whom 
had received money from him; What then, my 
friends, (fays he to them in their own language), are 
you come to. maſſacre, three hundred . deienceleſs 
Swedes? You brave janiffaries, who pardoned as 
hundred thouſand Ruſſians upon their crying, Inna 
i. e. pardon, have forgot the many favours you 
have received 22 — would you aſſaſſinat 
that great King of Sweden for whom you have i@ 
great a regard, and from whom you have received is 
many preſents All he aſks, my friends, is but ths 
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ſpace of three days ; and the Sultan's orders are not 
10 ſtrict as you are made to believe.” | 

Theſe words produced an effect which Grothuſen 
hipielf could have little expected. The janiſſaries 
fore by their beards that they woald not attack the 
King, but would grant him the three days he de- 
manded. In vain was the ſignal given for the aſſault. 
The janiffaries were ſo far from obeying, that they 
threatened to fall upon their leaders, unleis they 
would conſent to grant three days to the King of 
Sweden. They came to the Batha of Bender's tent, 
crying out, that the Sultan's orders were fi-tirious. 
To this unexpected ſedition the Baſha had nothing to 

+ oppole but patience. 

He affected to be pleaſed with the generous reſolu- 
tion of the janifſaries, and ordered them to return to 
Bender. The Cham of Tartary, a man of headitrong 
and impetuous paſſions, would have given the aſſault 
immediately with his own troops ; but the Baſha, un- 
willing that the Tartars ſhould have all the honour 
of taking the King, while himſelf, perhaps, might be 
punithed for the diſobedience of the janiſſaries, per- 
luaded the Cham to wait till the next day. 

On his return to Bender, the Baſha afſembled all 
the officers of the janiffaries, and the oldeſt ſoldiers, 
to whom he both read and ſhewed the Sultan's poſi- 
tive orders, and the Mufti's fetfa. Sixty of the oldeſt 
of them, with venerable beards, who had recei- 
ved a thouſand preſents the King's hands, pro- 
poſed to ge to him in perſon, to entreat him to put 
hinaſelf into their hands, and to permit them to ſerve 
him as guards. | 

The Baſha agreed to the propoſal, as indeed there 
was no expedient he would not willingly have tried, 
rather than be reduced to the neceſſity of killing the 
King. — 4 theſe ſixty veterans repaired 
next morning to Varnitza, having nothing in their 
hands but long white rods, the only arms which the 
janiſſaries wear, unleſs when they are going to fight: 
zor the Turks conſider the Chriſtian cuſtom of carry- 

wg ſwords in time of peace, and of entering armed 
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head of iron! fince he will periſh, let him periſh.” 
They gave the Baſha an account of their commiſſion, 
and informed their comrades at Bender of the ſtrange 
reception they had met with ; upon which they all 
ſwore to obey the Baſha's orders without delay, and 
were as impatient to go to the aſſault as they had 
been averſe to it the day before. 

The word of command was immediately given. 
The Turks marched up to the fortifications: the 
Tartars were already waiting for them. and the can- 
non began to play. The janiffaries on the one ſide, 
and the Tartars on the other, inſtantly forced the 
little camp. Hardly had twenty Swedes time to draw 
their ſwords, when the whole three hundred were 
ſurrounded and taken pritoners without reſiſtance. 
The King was then on horſeback between his houſe 
and his camp, with the Generals Hord, Dardoff, and 
Sparre ; and ſecing that all his ſoldiers had ſuffered 
themſelves to be taken priſoners before his eyes, he 
faid, with great compoſure, to theſe three officers, 
Come, ict us go and defend the houſe; we will 
fight (adds he, with a fmile) pro aris et focis.” 

_ Accordingly, accompanied by theſe three Generals, 
he forthwith gallops up to the houſe, in which 
had placed about forty domeſtics as centinels, 
which hc had fortified in the beſt manner he could. 

The generals, accuſtomed as They were to the daunt- 
Teſs intrepidity of their maſter, could not help being 
ſurpriſod to fee him refolve, in cold blood, and even 
with an air of pleaſantry, to defend himſelf againſt ten 
pieces of cannon, and a whole army : nevertheleſs 
they followed him, with ſome guards and domeſtics, 
making in all about twenty perſons. 

When they came to the door, they found it beſet 
by the janiſfaries. Befides, two hundred Turks and 
Tartars had atrea:iv entered by a window, and made 
themſelves maſters of all the apartments, except a 
large hall where the King's domeſtics had retired. 
Happily this hali was near the door at which the 
King deſigned tc enter with his little troop. of twenty 
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and ſword in his hand, and his followers did the 
Lame. 

The janiffaries fell upon him on all fides. They 
were animated with the promiſe which the Ba 
had made of eight ducats of gold to every man why 
ſhould only touch his cloaths in cafe they could taks 
him. He wounded and killed all thoſe who came 
rear him. A janiſſary whom he wounded, clapped 
Sis blunderbuſs to his face, and had he not been 
joſtled by the arm of a Turk, owing to the crowd that 
moved backwards and forwards, like waves, the King 
had certainly been killed. The ball grazed upon his 
noſe, and carried off part of his ear, and then broke 
the arm of General Hord, whoſe conſtant fate it was 
to be wounded by his maſter's fide. 

The King plunged his ſword in the janiffary's 
breaſt. At the — time his domeſtics, — were 
ſhut up in the great hall, open the door to him. 
The King, with his little troop, ſprings in like an 
arrow. [They inſtantly ſhut the door, and barricade 
it with whatever they can find. Thus was Charles XII. 
mut up in this hall with all his attendants, conſiſting 
ot about fixty men, officers, guards, ſecretaries, va- 
lets de chambre, and domeſtics of every kind. 

The janiffaries and Tartars pillaged the reſt of the 
houſe, and filled the apartments. Come, (ſays the 
King), let us go and drive out theſe barbarians;“ 
and putting himſelf at the head of his men, he, with 
His own hands, opens the door of the hall that leads 
to his bedchamber, ruſhes into the roem, and fires 
upon the plunderers. 

The Turks, loaded with ſpoil, and terrified at the 
tulden app2arance of the King, whom they had ever 
been accuitomed to reſpect, throw down their arms, 
Jeap out ef the window, or fly to the cellars. The 
King taking advantage of their confufion, and his 
own men being animated with the ſucceſs of this 
attem=t, they purſue the Turks from chamber to 
Chamber; kill or wound thoſe who had not made 
heir eſcape, and in 2 quarter of an hour clear the 


auk of the enemy. | 
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In the heat of the fight the King perceived two 
janiffaries who lay concealed under his bed, one of 
them he ſtabbed with his ſword,. the other aſked 
* by crying Amman.” I give you yous 

, ſays the King to him, on this condition, that you 
go and give the batha a faithful account of whas 
you have ſeen.” The Turk readily promiſed to do 
as he was bid, and was allowed to leap out at the 
window like the relt. 

The Swedes, having at laſt made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the houſe, again thut and barricadoed the 
windows. They were in no want of arms. A ground- 
room full of muſkets and powder had 2 — the 
tumultuary ſearch of the janiſſar ies. I heſe they em - 
ployed to good purpoſe. They fired through tha 
windows almoit cloſe upon the Turks, of whom, in 


leſs than half a quarter of an hour, they killed two- 


hundred. The cannon ſtill played upon the houle ;. 
but the ſtones. being. very ſoft, there were only. 
ſome holes made in the walk, and nothing was de- 
mohthed. * 
The Cham of Tartary; ad the baſha, who wers 
deſirous of taking the King alive, being aſhamed to- 
loſe ſo many men, and to employ a whole army againit 
lixty perſons, thought it moit adviſeable to ſet fire to 
the houſe, in order to oblige the King to ſurrender. 
They ordered ſome arrows twilted about with lighted 
matches, to be ſhot upon the roof, and againſt the. 


doors — windows. In a moment the houſe was in 


flames. The root all on tire was ready to tumble 
upon the Swedes. The King,. with — calmneſs, 
gave orders to extinguiſh — fre. inding a Hou 
barrel full of liquor, he took it up, and bein 

by two Swedes, threw- it upon the place _— the 
fire was moſt violent. At laſt he recollected that tha 
barrel was full of brandy ; but the hurry inſeparable 
from ſuch a ſcene of confuſion, hindered him from 
thinking of it in time. The fire now raged witle 


of 
double fury. The King's apartment was reduced to 
hd i. 


e great hall where the Swedes were was 
with a terrible hs with ſheets of. 
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flame, that darted in at the doors of the neighbour. 
ing apartments. 

the houſe, the other fell on the outſide, cracking 
amidſt the flames. 

In this extremity, a centinel called Walberg ven- 
—_ that there was a neceflity for ſurrender. 
ing. What a ſtrange man is this, (ſays the Ki 
Ir 
than taken priſoner! Another centinel, named Roſen, 
had the preſence of mind to obſerve, that the chan. 
cery-houie, which was not above fifty paces diſtang, 
had a ſtone roof, and was proof againſt fire; th 
they ought to ſally forth, take poſſeſſion of that houſe; 
and then defend themſelves to the laſt extremity, 
There is a true Swede for you!“ cries the King, 
and embracing the centinel, he made him a colonet 
upon the ſpot. ** Come on, my friends, (ſays he), 
take as much powder and ball with you as you can, 
and let us take poſſeſlion of the chancery, ſword in 
hand.” 

The Turks, who all the while ſurrounded the houſe, 
were [truck with fear and admiration, to ſee the 
Swedes continue in it, notwithſtanding it was all in 
flames; but their aſtoniſhment was greatly increaſed 
when they ſaw the doors opened, and the King and 
his followers ruſhing out upon them like ſo many 
madmen. Charles and his principal officers were 
armed with ſword and piltol. Every man fired ti 
piſtols at once, the moment the doors were opened; 
and in the twinkling of an eye, throwing away their 
piſtols, and drawing their ſwords, they made the Turks 
recoil above fifty paces. But in a moment after, this 
little troop was ſurrounded. The King, who was 
booted, as uſual, himſelf with dis ſpurs, 
and fell. One-and-twenty janiſſaries at once ſpring 
upon him. He throws up his ſword into the air, to 
fave himſelf the mortification of ſurrendering it. The 
Turks bear him to the Baſha's quarters, ſome taking 
hold of his arms, and others of his legs, in the ſame 
manner as fick perſons are wont to be carried, in 
order to prevent their being hurt. 


One half of the roof ſunk wins 
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Na ſooner did the King ſee himſelf in their hands, 
chan the violence of his temper, and the fury which 
ſuch a long and deſperate fight muſt have naturally 
inſpired, gave place at once to a mild and gentle 
behaviour : not one word of impatience dropped from 
his lips; not one angry look was to be ſeen in his 
face. He eyed the janiffaries with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, and they carried him off crying Alla,“ 
with a mixture of reſpect and indignation. His of- 

- ficers were taken at the ſame time and ſtripped by the 
Turks and Tartars. It was on the twelfth of Fe- 
bruary 1713, that this ſtrange event happened; an 
event that was followed with very remarkable conſe- 
quences 


M. Norberg, who was not preſent at this adventure, hath, 
in this particular part of his hiſtory, only copied the account 
of M. de Voltaire; but be has mangicd it: he bath ſuppreſſed 
ſome intereſting circumſtances, and has not been able to juſtity 
the temerity of Charles XII. All that he hath been able to 
advance againſt M. de Voltaire wich regard to the affiir of 
Bender, is reduccable to the adventure ot the Sicur Fredericvs, 
valet de chambre to the King of Sweden, who, according to 
ſome, was burnt in the King's houſe, and according to others, 
was cut in two by the Tartars. La Motraye alledyes likewiſe, 
that the King of Sweden did not uſe theſe words, ** We will 

ht pro aris et focis.” But M. Fabricius, who was preſent, 

ms, that the King did pronounce theſe words; that La 
Motraye was not near enough to hear them; and that if he 
had, he was not capable of comprehending tkcir meating, as 
ke did not under ſtand a word of Latin. 
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triumphant Entry into Peterſburg. 


HE Baſha of Bender, with great gravity, wait- 
ed for Charles in his tent, attended by ane 
Marco, an interpreter. He received his Ma- 
jeſty in a moſt reſpe&tful manner, and entreated him 
to repoſe himſelf on a ſopha ; but the King, who did 
not ſo much as take notice of the Turks civilities, 


continued ſtanding. * 
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„ Bleffed be the Almighty (ſays the Baſha) tha 
lajeſty is alive: I aw extremely forry that you 
Majeſty obliged me to execute the orders of his Hi 
neſs.” The King, who was only vexed that his three 
hundred ſoldiers ſhould have ſuffered themſelves to 
be taken in their intrenchments, faid to the Baſha; 
Ah! had they defended themſelves as they ought, 
you would not have been able to force our camp in 
ten days. Alas! (ſays. the Turk) that fo much 
courage ſhould be fo ill employed!“ He ordered the 
King to be conducted back to Bender on a hark 
ricmy capariſoned. All the Swedes were either Ri. 
led or taken priſoners. All his equipage, his goods, 
his papers, aud moſt neceſſary, utenſils, were. either 
plundered or burnt. One might have ſeen in the 
public roads the Swedith officers, almoſt naked, and 
chained together. in pairs, following the Tartars or 
janiflaries on foot. The chancellor and the gener 
officers did not meet with a mildce fate: they were the 
flaves of the ſoldiers to whoſe ſhare they had fallen. 
If:mel Batha havin | "Th. hai 
ragho at Bender, gave him his own apartment, and 
or hirn to be ſerved like a king; but not without 
taking the precaution to plant a guard of janiffaries 
at the chamber door. A bed was prepared for him; 
but he threw himſelf down upon a ſopha, booted an- 
he was, and fell faſt aſleep. An officer, that ſtaod near 
him in waiting, covered his head with a cap; but the 
King; upon-awaking from his firſt fleep, threw it off; 
and the Turk was ſurpriſed to ſec a ſovereign prince: 
ſleeping in his boots, and bare-headed.. Next morning. 
Iſmael introduced Fabricius into the King's chamber, 
Fabricius found his Majeſty with his cloaths torn; is 
boots, his hands, and his whole body, covered wit 
duſt and blood, and his eye-brows burnt ; but 
maintaining, in this terrible condition, a placid and 
chearful look. He fell upon his knees before hum, 
without being able to utter a word; but ſoon recovers 
ing from his ſurpriſe, by the free and eaſy manner; 
in which the King addreſſed him, he reſumed by. 
woultly familiarity with him, and. they began. to 
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of the battle of Bender with great humour and plea- 
ſantry. It is reported, (ſays Fabricius), that your 
Maj ieſty killed twenty janiffaries with your own hand.“ 
6 Well. well, (replies the King), a ſtory, you know, 
never loſes in the telling.” During this converſation, 
the Baſha preſented to the King his favourite Gro- 
thuſen, and Colonel Ribbins, he had had the 
generoſity to redeem at his own expence. Fabricius 
undertook to ranfom the other pritoners. 
reys, the Englith envoy, joined his endeavours 
with thoſe of Fabricius, in order to-procure the money 
neceſſary for this purpoſe. A Frenchman, who had 
tome to Bender out of mere curioſity, and who hath 
wrote a ſhort account of theſe tranſactions, gave all 
that he had; and theſe ſtrangers, aſſiſted by the in- 
tereſt, and even by the money of the Baſha, redeemed 
not only the officers, but likewiſe their cloaths, trom 
the hands of the Turks and Tartars. 
Next day the King was conducted as a 
in a chariot covered with ſcarlet, towards Hs 
His treaſurer Grothuſen was with him. Chancellor 
Mullern and ' ſome officers followed in another car- 
_— Several were on horſeback; and when they 
their eyes on the King's chariot, they could mot 
refrain from tears. The Baſha was at the head of 
the convoy: Fabricius told him that it was a ſhame 
the King ſhould want a ſword, and oy Oe 
give him one. God forbid, (ſays the Baſha); 


- wonld cut our beards 8 


However, he gave him one a few hours after. 

While they were conducting this King, diſarmed 
and a priſoner, who, but a few years before, had 
given law to fo many ſtates, and had ſeen himſelf the 
arbiter of the North and the terror of Europe, there 
appeared in the ſame place another inſtance of -the 
frailty of human greatneis. 

King Staniſlaus had been ſeized in the Turkzſh'do- 
minions, and they were now carrying him a priſoner 


to Bender, at the very time that they were remevin 
ery * 5 


from i 
— deingrnc lager ſupported by the hand 
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— 1 had —— Nom to the throne, 
himſelf deſtitute of money, * conſequently of is 
tereſt in Poland, had retired at ſirit into Po 
and, unable to preſerve his own kingdom, he had 
done all that lay in his power to defend that of his 
benefactor: he had even gone to Sweden, in order ig 
haſten the reinforcements that were fo much wanted 
in Livonia and Pomerania. In a word, he had dom 
every thing that could be expected from the friend of 
Charles XII. About this time, the firlt King of Pruſſa, 
5 — 1 deing juſtly . 


the too near neig 
Muſcovites, thought 


proper to enter into e 
with Auguſtus and the republic of Poland, in ordw 
to ſend back the Ruſſians to their own country, and 
age the King of Sweden hinJlf 8 

Fs hls when, thang —— 
expected to reſult ; the peace of the North, the reti 
of Charles to his own kingdom, and the eſtabliſhmem 
of a 2 t the Ruſſians, whoſe powe 
was become formidable to Europe. The pre 
Jiminary article of this treaty, upon which the publix 
tranquillity depended, was the abdication of Staniſlaus; 
who not only accepted the propoſal, but even unde 
took to uſe his endeavours m bringing about a peace 
hich deprived ke of is crown: o this ſtep te 
was by neceſſity, the public the 
RR and the intereſt of Clarke: XII. 
wrote to Bender. He explained to the King of Swedey 
the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, and the only & 
fectual remedy that could be applied. He conjured 
him not to oppouſe an abdication which was rendered 

by the ſtrange conjunctures of the times, 
and honourable by the noble motives from which it 
proceeded. He eutreated him not to facrifice the » 
tereſts of Sweden to thoſe of an unhappy friend, wh 
che-+fully preferred the public good to his own pr 


vate ha pinets. Charles XII. received theſe letters 8 
in 


Vans: He fad to the courier, in a 
pre ier.. c of ſeveral vitneſſes; If my friend will ant 
de a Lin. [can ein find another that will” 
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Staniſlaus was obſtinately bent on making the ſa- 
crifice which Charles oppoſed. Theſe times ſeem to 
have been deſtined by Providence to produce ſtrange 
ſentiments, and ſtill ſtranger actions. Staniſlaus re- 
ſolved to go himſelf, and endeavour to prevail upon 
Charles; and thus he ran a greater riſk in order to 
abdicate the throne, than ever he had done to gain 
it. One evening about ten o'clock, he ſtole from the 
Swediſh army, which he commanded in Pomerania, 
and ſet out, in company with Baron Sparre, and an- 
other colonel, the former of whom hath ſince been 
an ambaſſador in France and England. He aſſumed 
the name of a French gentleman, called Haran, who 
was then a major in the Swedith army, and lately 
died commander of Dantzick. He paſſed cloſe by the 
whole army of the enemy ; was ſometimes ſtopped. 
and as often releaſed by virtue of a paſſport which 
he got in the name of Haran. At length, after 
many perils and dangers, he arrived on the frontiers 
of Turkey. - | | 

As ſoon as he had reached Moldavia, he ſent back 
Baron Sparre to the army, and entered Yaſſy, the 
eapital of Moldavia, thinking himſelf perfectly ſecure 
in a country where the King of Sweden had been 
treated with ſo much reſpect, and never entertaining 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had happened. 

The Moldavians aſked him who he was? He ſaid he 
was major of a regiment in the ſervice of Charles XIT. 
At the bare mention of that name he was ſeized, and 
carried before the Hoſpadar of Moldavia, who, having 
already learned from the gazettes that Staniſlaus 
had privately withdrawn from his army, began to ſu- 

& that this was probably the man. He had heard 

King's figure deſcribed fo exactly, that it was very 
eaſy to diſcover the reſemblance; an open and enga- 
ging countenance, and a very uncommon air -,f* fweet- 


The Hoſpadar examined him, put to him a great 


many captious queſtions, and at laſt aſked him what 


commiſſion he bore in the Swediſh army? Their 
converſation 7 1 was carried y in Latin. Major fun, 
or. I. a 
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favs Staniſtaus. Imo, mzximns ct, replies the Mold 
vian; and immediately preſenting him with a cha 
of (tate, he treated him like a king; but (till likes 
king who was a pritoner, placing a ſtrict about 
a Greek convent in which he was obli to i 
till ſuch time as the Sultan's orders thould arrive, 
At length theſe orders came, importing, that Staniſlam 
{hould be carried to Bender, from which Charles XII. 
had been juſt removed. 

The news of this event was brought to the Baſhy 
at the time he was accompanying the King of Swe 
den's chariot. The Baſha communicated the part. 
culars to Fabricius, who, coming up to Charles 
chariot, told him he was not the only king that was 
a priſoner in the hands of the Turks; and that 8. 
niſlaus was but a few miles off, under a guard d 
toldiers. © Run to him, my dear Fabricius, (fay 
Charles, without being in the leaft diſconcerted) ; tell 

him, never to make a peace with Auguſtus, and a 
ſure him that our affairs will ſoon take another 
turn.” So much was Charles wedded to his own 
pinions, that, abandoned as he was in Poland, at 
racked in his own dominions, a captive in a Turkiſh 
litter, and Jed a priſoner without knowing whither 
they were carrying him, he ſtill reckoned on the fa- 
vour cf Fortune, and hoped the Ottoman Porte 
would aſſiſt him with an hundred thouſand men. 
Fabricius h. ſtened to execute his commiſſion, attend 
ed by a janiſſary, having firſt obtained leave from the 
Baſha. At a few miles diſtance he met the body & 
toldicers that conducted Staniflaus., He addreſſed 
himſelf to a perſem that rode in the midſt of them, 
clad in a French dreſs, and but indifferenthy mounted, 
and aſked him, in the German tongue, where the 
King of Poland was? The perſon to whom he ſpoke 
happened to be Staniſtaus himſelf, whoſe features he 
could not recolle&t under this diſguiſe. * What? 
(mays the King), don't you know me?“ Fabrics 
then informed him of the wretched condition i 
which the King of Sweden was; but added, that hs 
scſoluticns, however unſucreſeſul, were as dete 
As ever. 
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As Staniſlaus was drawing near to Bender, the 
Baia, who had returned thither after having accom- 
panied Charles tor ſome miles, ſent the King of Po- 
kad an Arabian horte, with a magnificent harne!s, 

He was received at Bender and a diſcharge of 
the artiller” ; and, excepting his confinement, tro: 1 
witch he was not as yet delivered, he had no great. 
cauſe to complain of his treattnent “. Mean-while 
Charles was on his way to Adrianople. Nothing 
was talked of in that town but his late battle. The 
Turks at once condemned and admired him; but 
the divan was ſo provoked, that they threatened 
to confine him in one of the iſlands of the Archi- 


— King of Poland, from whom IL. had the 
honour to receive the greatelt part of thefe particu- 
lars, affured me hkewilz, that a propoſal was made 
in the divan for confining him in one of the iflanc's 
of Groece 3 but the Grand Signor being mellited, a- 
few months after allowed him to depart, 

M. Delaleurs, who coul have taken his part, an { 
could have prevented the Turks from ottering luc! - 
an atfront to all Chriſtian kings, was at Conitant!- 
nople, as was likewiſe M. Poniatowſky, whole fer- 
tile and enterpriſing genius the divan had always 
dreaded. Moit of the Swedes at Adringople were in 
priſon, and the Sultan's throne med to be inacce/- 
fible to any complaints of the King of Sweden. 

The Marquis de Fierville, who had refided with 
Charles at Bender as a private agent of France, was 
then at Adrianople. He undertook to do that prince 
a piece of ſervice at a time when he was abandoned 
or oppreſſed by all the world beſides. In this deſign 
he was happily aſſiſted by a French gentleman, of an 


The good chaplain, Norberg, alledges, that we are here 
gvilty of a maniteſt contradiction, in ſuppoling that King 
Stamiflaus was at orce detained a priſoner, and treated as a 
king, at Bender. What! had not the poor man diſcernment. 
a—_ perceive, that it is very poſſible for a perſon, at one 
and the fame time, to be loaded with honaurs and deprived 95: 
his liberty? 

A.3-2- 
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ancient family in Champaigne, called Villelongue, z 
man of great courage, but who, not having a form 
equal to his ſpirit, and charmed with the fame of the 
King of Sweden, had repaired to Turkey with a view 
of entering into the ſervice of that prince. 


With the aſſiſtance of this young man M. de Fier. | 


ville wrote a memorial in the King of Sweden's name, 
in which he made his Majeſty demand ſatisfaction 
of the Sultan for the infult which, in his perſon, 
had been offered to all crowned heads, and for the 
treachery, real or ſuppoſed, of the Cham and Baſh 
of Bender. 

In this memorial he accuſed the Vizier and other 
miniſters of having received bribes from the Ruffiang, 
::npoſed upon the Grand Signor, intercepted the 
King's letters to his Highneſs, and of having, by 
their arti ves, extorted from the. Sultan an order ſo 
<cnirary to the hotpitality of Muſſulmans, by which 


in direct violation of the laws of nations, and ina | 


manner ſo unworthy ot a great Emperor, they had 
:ttacked, with twenty. thouſand men, a King who 
had none but his domettics to defend him, and whe 
relied upon the facred word of the Sultan. 

When this memorial was drawn up, it was to be 
tranſlated into the Turkith language, and written in 
a particular hand, and upon a certain kind of paper, 
which is always uſed in addreſſes to the Sultan. 

For this purpoſe they applied to ſeveral French is 
terpreters ia the town; but the aſſaĩrs of the King of 
Sweden were in ſuch a deſperate fituation, and the 
Vizier was fo much his declared enemy, that not a 
ungle interpreter would undertake the taſk. At la 
they found a ſtranger, whoſe hand was not known a 
tie Porte, who, having received a handſome gratuity, 
and being fully alſured of the moſt profound ſecrecy, 
tranſlated the memorial into the Turkiſh tongue, and 
wrote it upon the right kind of paper. Bara 
d' Arvidſon, a Swedith = counterfeited the King's 
ſubſcription. Fierville, who had the royal 
appended it to the writing, and the whole was 
with the arms cf Sweden. Villelangue undertook 
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deliver it iato the hands of the Grand Signor, as he 
went to the moſque, accerding to his uſual cuſtom. 
The like methods had been frequently employed for 
preſenting memorials to the Sultan againſt his mini- 
ſters; but that very circumitance rendered the ſuc- 
cets of this enterpriſe the more precarious, and the 
danger of the attempt the more imminent. | 

The Vizier, who plainly foreſaw that the Swedes 
would demand juitice of the Sultan, and who, from 
the unhappy fate of his predecetiiors, had but too 
many warnings to provide for his own ſafety, had 
given peremptory orders to allow no one to approach 
the Grand Signor's perion, but to ſeize all tuch as 
ſhould be about the moſque with petitions in their 
hands. 

Villelongue was well apprized of this order, and 
at the fame time knew, that, by breaking it, he ruu 
the riſk of loiing his head. He therefore laid afide 
his Frank's dreſs, and put on a Grecian habit; aud 
concealing the letter in his boſom, repaired betimes to 
the neighbourhocd of the moſque to which the Gran 
Signor reiorted. Ile countertcited the madman, and 
dancing between tuo files of janiſſaries, through 
which the Sultan was to pals, he purpoſely let ſome 
pieces of money drop ſrom his pockets, as if by chance, 
in order to amuſe the guarys, 

When the Sultan vas drawing near, the guards en- 
deavoured to remove Villelongue cat cf the way; but 
he ell on his knees and firuggled wich the janiffarizs, 
At lit his cap fell off, and he was diſcovered, by his 
long bair, to be a Frank. He received ſeveral blows, and 
was very rovghly handled. "The Grand Signor, who 
was at no great diitance, heard the ſcuffle, and aſked 
the cauſe of it. Villejongue cried cut with all his 
might, zem man! Mercy! puilng the letter 
at the ſame time out of his boſem. The Sultan ordered 
the guards to let him approach. Villelongue inſtantly 
runs up to him, embraces his ſtirrup, and prefents the 
memorial, ſaying, Sued crall dun, Ihe King of 
Sweden gives it thee.” The Sultan put the letter in 


bis boſom, and procecded to the moſne, Mean- time 
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Villelongue was ſecured, and impriſoned in one of 
the exterior apartments of the feraglig. 

The Sultan having read the letter upon his i 
the moſque, reſolved to examine the priſoner hi 
This, perhaps, will appear ſomewhat incredible: no- 
thing, however, is here advanced, but what is vouch- 
ed by the letters of M. de Villelongue; and furely, 
when ſo brave an officer aſſirms any thing upon his 
honour, he merits, at leaſt, ſome credit. He affured 
me, then, that the Sultan laid aſide his imperial 
and turban, and diſguiſed himſelf like an othcer of the 
finiffaries, a thing which he frequently does. He 
brougat along with him an old man, of the ifland of 
Malta, as an interpreter. By favour of this diſguiſe, 
Vilielongue enjoyed an honour which no Chriitian 
ambhiſſador ever obtained. He had a private conference 
with the Turkiſh Emperor for a quarter of an hour, 


Fe did not fail to repreſent the wrongs, which the | 


King of Sweden had ſuffered, to accuſe the miniſters, 
and to demand ſtis faction; and all this with fo much 
the more freedom, as, in talking to- the Sultan, he 
was only ſuppoſed to be talking to his equal. He 
could extily diſcover, notwithitanding the darkneſs of 
the priſon, that it was no other than the Grand 
Signor himſelf ; but this diſcovery only made him 
ipeak with the greater bolinefs. The pretended oſ- 
ficer of the janifaries ſaid to Villel , ** Chriltian, 
be aſſured that the Sultan, my maſter, has the foul 
of an emperor; and that your king of Sweden, i 


he has reafon on his fide, ſhall obtain juſtice.” Ville- | 


longue was ſoon ſet at liberty; and in a few weeks 
after a ſud len change took place in the ſeraglio, ow- 
ing, as the Swedes atfirm, to this conference alone. 
The Mufci was depoſed; the Cham of Tartary was 
baniſhed to Rhodes; and the Seraſquier Batha of 
Bender was confined in one of the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. 

The Ottoman Porte is ſo ſubject to theſe revolutions, 
that it is hard to fay whether the Sultan really 
meant to grutiſy the King of Sweden by theſe ſaeri- 
ices. Fran the treatment which that Prince recei- 
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ved, it cannot ſurely be inferred that the Porte had 
any great inclination to oblige him. 

The favourite, Ali Coumourgi, was ſuſpected of 
having brought about all theſe changes, in order to 
ſerve Nis own particular views. The Cham of Tar- 
tary and the Seraſquier of Bender were faid to have 
been banithed tor giving the King the twelve hun- 
dred purſes, in contradiction to the expreſs orders of 
the Grand Signor. Coumourgi raiſed to the throne 
of Tartary the brother of the depoſed Cham, a young 
man of his own age, who had little regard for his 
brother, and upon whom the favourite depended 
greatly in proſecuting the wars he had already plan- 
ned. With reſpe& to the Grand Vizier juſſuf, he 
was not depoled till ſome weeks after ; and the title of 
prime Vizier was beſtowed on Soliman Baſha. 

Truth obliges me to declare, that M. de Villelongue 
and ſeveral Swedez atſured me, that all theſe great 
revolutions at the Porte were entirely owing to the 
letter which was preſented to the Sultan in the King's 
name ; whereas M. de Fierville is of a quite contrary 
opinion. I have ſometimes found the like contra- - 
ditions in ſuch memorials as have been ſubmitted to 
my peruſal. In all theſe caſes, it is the duty of an 
hiſtorian honeſtly to narrate the plain matter of fact, 
without endeavouring to dive into the motives ; and 
to confine himſelf to the relation of what he does 
know, inſtead of indulging his fancy ia vague con- 


jectures about what he does not know. 


Mean while Charles XII. was conducted to the 
little caſtle of Demirtaſh, in the neighbourhood of 
Adrianople. An innumerable multitude of people had 
crowded to this place to ſee the arrival of his Majeſty, 
who was carried from his chariot to the caſtle on a 
ſopha ; but Charles, in order to conceal himſelf from 
* view of the populace, put a cuſhion upon his 

end. 

The Porte was ſtrongly ſolicited to allow him to 
reſide at Demotica, a little town ſix leagues from Ad- 
rianople, and near the famous river Hebrus, now 
called Merizza ; but it was not till after ſeveral days 
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that they granted his requeſt. Go, (ſays Cou- 
mourgi to the Grand Visier Soliman), and tell the 
King of Sweden, that he may ſtay at Demotica all 
his life long, if he pleaſes ; but I will anfwer for him, 
that, in leſs than a year he will want to be gone of 
his own accord. Take care, however, not to give him 
any money,” 

Thus was the King conveyed to the little town of 
Demotica, where the Porte allotted him a conftderabke 
quantity of proviſions for himſelf and his retinue;; 
but all the money they would grant him was five- 
and-twenty crowns a-day, to bny pork and wine, two 
kinds of proviſions which the Turks never turnith to 
others. The allowance ct five hundred crowns a-day, 
which he had enjoyed at Bender, was entircly with- 
drawn. 

Hardly had he reached Demotica with his little 
court, when the Grand Vizier Soliman was depoſed, 
and his place filled by Ibrahim Molla, a mau of a 
high ſpirit, of grent courage, and unpoliſhed manners, 
It may not be amiſs to give a ſhort iketch of his Ri- 
ſtory, that ſo the reader niay be the better acquainted 
with the characters of all thoſe viceroys of the Otto- 
man empire upon whom the fortune of Charles ſo 
long depended. | 

He had been a common ſailor till the acceſſion of 
the Sultan Achmet III. This emperor frequently diſ- 
gniſed himſelf in the habit of a private man, OLA 
prieſt, or a dervite, and ſlipped iuto the coffee houſes 
and other public places of Conſtantinople, to hear 
what the people ſaid of him, and what were their 
opinions concerning the aflairs of ſtate. One day he 
overheard this Molla complaining that the Turkiſh 
ſhips never took any prizes, and ſwearing, that if he 
were captain of a ſhip, he would never enter the port 
of Conſtantinople without bringing ſame veſſel of the 
infidels along with him. Next day the Grand Sigrar 
gave him the command of a ſhip, and ſent him on a 
cruize. The new captain returned in a few days, 
with a Malteſe bark and a galley of Genoa. In two 
years time he was appoiuted captain-general of the 
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navy, and at laſt grand vizier. As ſoon as he had 
attained his new poſt, he thought he could eaſily dif-- 
penſe with the intereſt of the favourite. In order 
to render himſelf the more neceſſary, he formed a 
ſcheme for commencing a war againit the Ruſſians ; 
and with this view pitched a tent not far trom the 
place where the King of Sweden reſided. 

He invited his Majeity to come and fee him, with 
the ney Cham of Tartary, and the French ambaſſador. 
The King, whole pride roſe with his misfortunes, 
conſi lered it as a moſt intolerable affront for a ſub- 


jet to ſend him an invitation. He ordered his Chan» 


cellor Mulleen to go in his place; and, leſt the Turks 
ſhould not pay him that reſpect which was due to 
his royal perton, or oblige him to condeſcend to any 
thing beneath his dignity, Charles, who was ever in 
extremes, took to his bed, which he reſolved not to 
leave during his abode at Demotica. This reſolution 
he kept for ten months, under pretence of lickne!s ; 
Chancellor Mullern, Grothuſen, and Colonel Dabens, 
being the only perſons that were admitted to his table. 
They had none of the conveniencies with which the 
Franks are uſually provided: all theſe they had 104 
at Bender; conſequently it could not be expected 
that their meals were ſerved with much pomp or 
elegance. In effect, they were obliged to ſerve them- 
ſelves; and, during the whole time, Chancellor Mul- 
lern was cook in ordinary. 

While Charles XII. was thus paſſing his time in 
bed, he received the dilagreeable news of the deſola- 
tion of all his provinces that lay without the limits 
of Sweden. | 

General Steinbock, who had rendered himſelf il- 
luſtrious by chaſing the Danes out of Scania, and beat- 
ing their beſt troops with a parcel of peaſants, ſtill 
maintained the glory of the Swediſh arms. He de- 
fended Pomerania, Bremen, and the King's poſſeſſions 
in Germany, as long as he was able ; but could not 
r army of the Danes and Saxons 
from befieging Stade, a town of great ſtrength and 
importance, fituated on the banks of the Elbe, in the 
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duc hy of Bremen. The town was bomburded and 
reduced to aſhes; and the garriſon ohliged to tur- 
render at diſcretion, before Steinbock could come ta 
their aſſiſtance. 

This general, who ſi atont twelve thouſand men, 
of whom the one halt were cavalry, purined the cne- 
my, who were twice as eumercits, and at lait over. 
took them in the duch) of Mecklenburg, at a place 
called Cadeſbuſh, near a river ct the tame name, If 
was on the 2oth of December 1712 that he came in 
ſight of the Danes and Saxons. He was ſeparated from 
them by a moraſs. The enemy were ſo poſted as to 
have this mora's in front, and a wood in their rear; 
they had the advantage of number and ſituation; and 
their camp was inaccetlible, except acro!s the morals, 
which the Swedcs could not paſs without being ex- 
poſed to the fire of the enemy's artillery. 

Notwithſtand ing theſe dithculties, Steinbock paſſed 
the moraſs, at the head of his troops, advanced atramit 
the enemy in order of battle, aud began one of the 
molt deſperate and bloody engagements which ever 
happened between theſe rival! nations. After a ſharp 
conflict for three hours, the Danes and Saxons were. 
entirely routed, and obliged to quit the field ot battle, 

It was in this battle that a ſon of Auguitus, by the 
Counteſs of Konigſmark, known by the name of 
Count Saxe, ſerved his apprenticeſhip in the art of 
war. This is the ſame Count Saxe who had after- 
wards the honour to be choſen Duke of Courland, 
and who wanted nothing but power to put himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of the moſt inconteltable right which any 
man can have to ſovereignty, I mean the unanimous 
canſent of the people. In fine, this is the man who 
hath ſince acquired a more ſolid glory by ſaving France 
at the bale of Fontenoy, conquering Flanders, and 
meriting the character of the greateſt general of the 
age. Ne commanded a regiment at Gadeſbuſh, and had 
a horſe killed under him. I have heard him ſay, 
all the Swedes kept their ranks; and that, even 
the victory was gained, and the firſt lines 
brave troops ſaw their enemies lying dead 
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feet, there was not ſo much as a ſingle Swede that 
durit ſtoop to (trip them tiil prayers had been read in 
the field of battle; ſo inſſexihly did they adhere to 
that ſtrict diſcipline which their king had taught them. 

Aſter the victory, Steinbock, remembering that the 
Danes had Lud Stade in aſhes, reſolved to retaliate 
on Altena, a town belonging to the King of Deamark. 
Altena ſtands below Hamburg, on the banks of the 
Elbe, which can convey fſhips of conſiderable bur- 
then into its harbour. The King of Denmark had 
indulged this town with many privileges, hoping to 
make it, one day, a place of great trade; and indeed 
the induitry of the inhabitants, encouraged by the 
prudent meaſures of the King, had already raiſed 
them to ſach opulence, that Altena began to be ree- 
koned in the number of rich and commercial -cities. 
Hamburg grew jealous of this rival in trade, and ear: 
neſtly withed for its deſtruction. When Steinbock came 
in fight of Altena, he fent a trumpet to acquaint the 
inhabitants that they might retire with as many 
of their effects as they could carry off, for that he 
meant to raze their town to the foundation. 

The magiſtrates came and threw themſelves at his 
feet, and offered him a hundred thouſand crowns by 
way of ranſom. Steinbock demanded two hundred 
thouſand. The inhabitants begged that they might 
have time, at leaſt, to ſend to their eorreſ at 
Hamburg, aſſuring him that next day the money 
thould be paid him; but the Swediſh general replied, 
that they muſt give it inſtantly, or he would imme- 
diately fet Altena in flames. 

His troops were already in the ſuburbs, with torches 
in their hands. The town had no other defence but 
a poor wooden gate, and a ditch already filled up. 
The wretched inhabitants were therefore obliged to 
leave their houſes at midnight, on the gth of January 
1713. The rigour of the ſeaſon, which was then 
exceſſive, was {till further encreaſed by a ſtrong north 
wind, which ſerved at once to ſpread the flames thro” 
the town with greater violence, and to render the 


mileries of the poor people, who were expoſed in. 
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the open ficlds, the more intolerable. Men and was 
men, weeping and wailing, and bending under their 
heavy loads, fled to the neighbouring hills, which 
were covered with ſnow. The pallied old men werg 
tranſported on the ſhoulders of the young. Some 
women, newly delivered, fled with their tender babes 
in their arms, and perithed together on the naked 
rock, turning their languiſhing eyes towards their 
dear country, which was now wrapt in flames. The 
Swedes ſet fire to the town, before the inhabitants 
had entirely left it. The conflagration continued 
from midnight till ten in the morning. The houſes 
being moſtly of wood, were entirely conſumed ; and 
next day there was not the leaſt veſtige of a town 
remaining. 
The aged, the ſick, and women of tender conſtitu- 
tions, who had lodged on the ſnow while their houſes 
were in flames, at laſt made a ſhift to crawl to the 
gates of Hamburg, where they beſought the inhabi- 
tants to receive them within the walls, and thereby 
to ſave their lives. But this favour was denied them, 
becauſe ſome contagious diſtempers were known lately 
ro have raged in Altena; and the Hamburgers had 
not ſo great a regard for the inhabitants, as to rus 
the riſk of having their own town infected by admit- 
ting ſuch dangerous gueſts. Thus the greateſt part 
of theſe unhappy people expired under the walls of 
H: „calling on Heaven to witneſs the barba- 
rity of the Swedes, and the ſtill greater inhumani 
of the Hamburgers. | 
All Germany exclaimed againſt this outrage. The 
miniſters and generals of Poland and Denmark 
to Count Steinbock, reproaching him with an act of 
eruelty, committed without neceſſity, and incapable 
of any excuſe, which could not fail to provoke He- 
ven and earth againſt him. 
Steinbock replied, that he never would have puſb- 
ed matters to ſuch extremities, had it not been with 
u view to teach the enemies of the King his maſter 
not to make war, for the future, like barbarians, but 
to pay ſome regard to the laws of nations; that they 
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had filled Pomerania with their cruelties, laid waſte 
that beautiful province, and fold near an hundred 
thouſand of its inhabitants to the Turks ; and that 
the torches which had laid Altena in aſhes were no 
more than juſt repriſals for the red-hot bullets which 
had deſtroyed Stade. 

Such was the implacable reſentment with which 
the Swedes and their enemies carried on the war. 
Had Charles appeared in Pomerania at this time, he 
might poſſibly have retrieved his ruined fortune. His 
armies, though removed at fo a diſtance from 
his perſon, were (till animated by his ſpirit ; but the 
abſence of a prince is always prejudicial to his at- 
fairs, and hinders his ſubjects from making the pro- 
per uſe of their victories. Steinbock loſt piece- 


meal what he had gained by thoſe ſignal actions, 


which, at a happicr juncture, would have been de- 
ciſive. 
Victorious as he was, he could not prevent the 


junction of the Ruſſians, Danes, and Saxons. The 


combined army of thele allies ſeized upon his quarters. 
He loſt ſome troops in ſeveral little ſkirmiſhes. Two 
thouſand of his men were drowned in paſſing the 
Eider, as they were going to thcir winter-quarters in 
Holſtein ; 13 theſe loſſes, in a country ſurround- 
ed on every by powerful enemies, were utterly 
irreparable 


He endeavoured to defend the duchy of Holſtein 
againſt the Danes ; but, notwithſtanding all his pru- 
dent meaſures and vigorous efforts, the country was 
Aon whole army ruined, and himſelf taken pri- 


Pomerania, all but Stralſund, the iſſe of R 

and ſome neighbouring places, being left Sefencelefs. 
became a prey to the allies, and was m 
the hands of the King of Pruſſia. Bremen was filled 
with Daniſh garriſons. At the ſame time, the Ruſ- 
ſians over-ran Finland, and beat the Swedes, who, 
being now diſperſed and inferior in point of number, 


to loſe that ſuperiority over their enemies 
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which they had poſſeſſed at the commencement & 


the war. | 

To complete the misfortunes of Sweden, the Rin 
refolved to ſtay at Demotica, and till flattered him 
ſelf with the deluſive hopes of obtaining afliſtance - 
from the Turks, in whom he ought no longer to 
have repoſed any confidence. 

Ibrahim Molla, that bold Vizier who hid been 6 
obſtinately bent on a war with the Rutltans, in © 
fition to the favourite, was ſtrangled in on» of the 
paſſages of the ſeraglio. 

The place of visier was become ſo dangerous, 
that no one would venture to accept of it; and of 
conſequence it continned vcint for fix months, At 
laſt the favourite, Ali Coumourpi, aHhuned the title of 
Grand Vizier. This meaſure gave a fatal blow to all 
the hopes of the King of Sweden, who knew Con- 
mourgi ſo much the better, that he had reully been 
obliged to him for ſome friendly offices, when the 
intereſt of the favourite and that of his Majoſty hap- 
pened to comcide. 

Charles had now been eleven months at Demotica, 
buried in floth and oblivion. This extreme indolence, 
ſucceeding fo tuddenly to the moſt violent exerciſes, 
had at latt given him the diſcaſe which he had for- 
merly feigned. The report of his death was ſpread 
over all Europe. The council cf regeney, which te 
had eſtabliſhed at Stockholn when he left his cap 
tal, no longer received any diſpatches from him. 
The ſenate came in a body to the Princeſs Ulna 
Eleonora, the King's ſiſter, and entreated her to tak: 
the regency into her own hands, during her brother's 
abſence. She accepted the prop#fal ; but finding 
that the ſenate intended to force her to make a 
with the Czar and the King of Denmark, and vel 
knowing that her brother would never approve ui 
fuch a meaſure, the reſigned the regency, and wrote 
a full and circumſtantial account ot the whole mat 
ter to the King in Turkey, 

Charles received his ſiiter's packet at Demotics. 
The arbitrary principles which he had fucked in wich 
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his mother's milk, made him forget that Sweden had 
formerly been a tree ſtate, and that, in ancient times, 
the management of public affuirs was conducted by 
the king and ſenate in conjunction. He conſidere d 
that reſpedtable body as no better than a parcel of 
mental {ervants, who wanted to ufurp the command 
ot the koutc in their maiter's abtence. He wrote to 
them, that it they pretended to aſſume the reins of 
government, he would ſend them one of his boots, 
nom wkich he would oblize them to receive their 
orders. | 

To prevent, therefore, theſe attempts, as he thoughe 
them, upon his authority in Sweden, and to defend 
his kingdom, now in the lat extremity, deprived of 
all hopes of aſſiſtance from the Ottoman Porte, and 
relying on himſelf alone, he fignified to the Grand 
Visier his defire of departing, and returning by the 
way of Germany. 

I. Deialeurs, the French ambaſſador, who was 
charged with the aiairs of Sweden, made the pro- 
poſal. Well, (fays the Visier to Count Deſaleurs) 
did not I tell you that in leis than a year the King of 
Sweden would beg it as a favour to be allowed to de- 
part? Tell him he may either go cr ſtay as he plea- 
ſes; but let him come to a fixed reſolution, and ap- 
point the day of his departure, that he may not 
— bring us into ſuch another ſcrape as that of 
Bender.“ 

Count Dileurs ſoftened the harſhneſs of this an- 
ſwer, when he reported it to the King. The day 
was accordingly fixed. But before he would quit 
Turkey, Charles refolved to diiplay the pomp of a 
great king, though invoived in all the difficulties of a 

vive prince. He gave Crothuien the title of his 
ambaftlador extraordinary, and ſent him, with a re- 
tinue ef eighty perſons, all richly dreited, to take his 
cave in term at the Porte. 

The ſplendour of this embaſſy was only exceeded 
by the meannets of the ſhiſts which the King was ob- 
iged to employ in order to collet a ſuin of money 
ſullcient to defra the cxpence ef it. 
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M. Deſaleurs lent him forty thouſand crowns. Gro- 
thuſen had agents at Conſtantinople, who borrowed 
in his name, at the rate of fifty per cert. intereſt, a 
thouſand crowns of a Jew, two hundred piſtols of an 
Engliſh merchant, and a thouſand livres of a Turk. 

By theſe means they procured wherewithal to en- 
able them to act the ſplendid farce of the Swediſh 
embaſſy before the divan. Grothuſen received at the 
Porte all the honours that are uſually paid to am- 
daſſadors extraordinary on the day of their audience. 
The deſign of all this parade was caly to obtain 
money from the Grand Vizer ; but that miniſter was 
inexcrable, 

Grothuſen made a propoſal for borrowing a mil. 
lion from the Porte. The Vi-ier anſwered coldly, 
that his maſter knew how to give, when he thought 
proper ; but that it was beneath his dignity to lend: 
that the King ſhould be ſupplied wich plenty of every 
thing neceſſary for his journey, in a manner w 
ef the perſon that ſent him back ; and that the Porte, 
perhaps, might even make him a preſent in gold 
bullion, though he would not have him depend upon 
it for certain, 

At laſt, on the firſt day of October 1714, the King 
of Sweden ſet out on bis journey. A capigi baſhka, 
with fix chlaoux, came to attend him from the caſtle 
of Demirtaſh, where he had refided for ſome days 
paſt. Thc baſha preſented him, in the name of the 
Grand Signor, with a large tent of ſcarꝭet embroid- 
ered with gold, a fabre the handle of which was ft 
with jewels, and eight beautiful Arabian horſes, with 
fine ſaddles, and ſtirrups of maſſy gold. It is not be- 
neath the dignity of hiſtory to obſerve, that the Ars 
bian groom, who took care of the horſes, gave the 
King an account of the genealogy ; a cuſtom which 
hath long prevailed among theſe people, who ſeem 
to be more attentive to the nobility of horſes than of 
men; which, after all, perhaps, is not ſo unreaſonable, 
as theſe animals, if the breed is kept free from inter- 
mixtnxe, are never known to encrate. 


The convoy conſiſted of fixty lou ded waggons, and 
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three hundred horſe. The capigi baſha being inform - 
ed that ſeveral Turks had lent money to the King of 
Sweden's attendants at an imme.lerate intereſt, told 
his Majeity that uſury was forbidden by the Mahome- 
tan law; he therefore entreated him to liquidate a'l 
theſe debts, and to order his reſident at Conſtantinople 
to pay no more than the capital. No, (ſays the 
King), it any of my ſervants have given bills for an 
hundred crowns, I will pay them, though they ſhould 
not even have received ten.“ 

He made a propoſal to his creditors to follow him, 
aſſuring them at the ſame time, that he would not 
only pay their debts, but I<cwile indemnify them for 
the expence of the journey. Several of them went 
to Sweden; and Grothuſen was commiſſioned to fee 
them paid. 

In order to ſhew the deference to their 
royal gueſt, the Turks made hun travel by very ſhort 
ſtages ; but this flow and reipeitfult motion was ill- 
ſuited to the impatient ſpirit of the King. During 
the journey, he got up at three in the morning, ac- 
cording to his uſual cuſtom. As ſoon as he was 
dreſſed, he went himſelf and awakened the cupigi and 
chiauox, and began to march in the dark. This new 
manner of traveiling diſconcerted the Turkiſh gravity ; 
but Charles took pleaſure at their uncaſinets, and ſaid, 
that he ſhould at leaſt be a little revenged on them 
for their behaviour to him at Bender. 

About the time that Charles reached the frontiers 
of Turkey, Staniſlaus was leaving them, though by a 
different road, and going into Germany, with a view 
of retiriag into the duchy of Deux-Pouts, a province 
bordering on the palatinate of Alſace and the Rhine, 
and which has belonged to the Kings of Sweden ever 
fnce Charles X. the ſucceſſor of Chriſtina, united it 
to his crown. Charles aſſigned Staniſlaus the revenue 
of this duchy, which was then valued at about fe- 
venty thouſand crowns. Such was the fina! reſult of 
ſo many projects, wars, and expectations! Staniflaus 
both could and would have concluded an advanta- 
geous treaty with Au * had not the inflezible 
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obſtinacy of Charles made him loſe his lands and real 
eſtate in Poland, in order to preſerve the empty title 
of King. 

This prince continued to reſide in the duchy of 
Deux-Ponts till the death of Charles XII. when that 
province returning to a prince of the Palatine family, 
he chole to retire to Wiſſemburg, a place belonging 
to the French in Alſace. M. — Auguſtus's envoy, 
entered a complaint on this head to the Duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France. The Duke made him this 
remarkable aniwer : Sir, let the King your maſter 
know, that France hath never retuſed an afylum to 
kings in diſtreſs.“ 

When the King of Swcaden arrived on the frontiers 
of Germany, he had the plecature to hear, that the 
Emperor had given ſtrict orders to receive him in 
every part of his dominions with a becoming magni 
licence. Ibe towns and villages through hich 
quarter-malters had previouſly fixed his route, made 
great preparations or receiving him; every one burn 
ed with impatience to tee this extraordinary man, 
whoſe victories and misfortunes, whoſe molt trifli 
actions, and even his keeping his bed, had made 
great a noiſe in Europe and Aſia. But Charles had 
no inclination to bear the ſatigue of all this pomp and 
pugeantry, or to exhibit, as a public ſpedtacle, the pri- 
toner of Bender. On the contrary, he had refolved 
never to re- enter Stockholm, until he thould have re- 
paired his loſſes by a chunge of fortune. 

As foon as he arrived at Targowits, on the confines 
of Tranfilvania, he took leave of his Turkiſh convoy; 
and then aſſembling his attendants in a barn, he told 
chem net to give themielves any concern about him, 


dut to proceed with all poſſible expedition to Stral- 


fund in Pomerania, on the coait of the Baltic, diſtant 
from Targowitz about three hundred leagues. | 

He took nobody with him but two officers, Roſen 
and During, and parted chearfully with the reſt of 
his attendants, who were filled with aſtonithnent, 
forrow, and apprehenſion. By way of diſguiſe, he 
put on a black wig, concealing his own hair, which 
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he always wore, underneath it, a gold laced hat, a 
grey coat, and blue cloak, and a\ſuming the name of 
a German officer, rode poſt with his two fellow tra- 
rellers. 

He ſhunned, as much as poſſible, the territories of 
his ſecret or declared enemies, taking the road thro” 
Hungary, Moravia, Auſtria, Bay aria, Wirtemberg, the 
Palatinate, Weſtphalia, and Mecklenburg ; by which 
means he almoit made the complete tour of Germany, 
and lengthened his journey by one half. Having 
rode the whole firſt day, without intermiſſion, yo 
During, who was not fo much inured to theſe excei- 
five fatigues, fainted away as he was diſmounting. 
The King, who was determined not to halt a moment 
by the road, aſked During, as ſoon as he had re- 
covered, how much money he had? About a thou- 
ſand crowns in gold,” replies During. Then give 
me one halt of it, (ſays the King); I ſee you are not 
able to follow me; I thall finith the journey by my- 
felf.” During begged he would be ſo good as to 
tarry but for three hours, aſſuring him, that by that 
time he ſhould be able to remount his horſe and at- 
tend his Majeſty, and entreated him to reflect on the 
imminent dangers to which he would expoſe himſelf 
by travelling alone. The King was inexorable. He 
made him give him the five | Bon crowns, and 
called for horſes. During, ſtartled at this reſolution, 
bethought himſelf of an innocent ſtratagem. He 
took the poſtmaſter aſide, and, pointing to the King, 
This gentleman (ſays he) is my couſin; we are 
oing together upon the fame bulineſs; he ſees that 

am indiſpoſed, and yet he will not ſo much as wait 
for me three hours; pray, give him the worſt horſe . 
A a chariot or polls 

* 

He ſlipt two ducats into the poſtmaſter's hand, 
who punctually obeyed his orders. The King had a 
lame and reſtive horſe, upon which he ſet out alone 
at ten at night, amidſt darkneſs, ſnow, wind, and 
rain. His fellow-traveller, after having flept a few 
hours, began to follow him in a chariot, with good 
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horſes. He had not rode many miles, when, at 
day-break, he overtoos the King, who not being able 
to make his beait move on, was travelling on toot to 
the next ſtage. 

Charles was obliged to get into During's chaiſe, 
where he ſlept upon ſtraw. Thus they continued the 
journey without inter miſſion, by day on horſeback, 
and flceping by night in a chaiſe. 

Having travelled tor fixteen days, during which 
they more than once been in danger of being 
taken, they arrived at It, on the 21ſt of November 
1714, at the gates of Strallund, about one in the 
morning. 

The King called out to the centine!, and told him 
that he was a courier diſpatched from Turkey by the 
King of Sweden, and that he mult immediately ſpeak 
with Ceneral Ducker, the governor. The centinel 
faid that it was too late; that the governor was gone 
to bed; and that he mult wait till break of day. 

The King replied, that he came upon bulineſs of 
importance, and that, if they did not initantly go and 
awaken the governor, they thould all be puniihed 
next morning. At lait a ſerjeant went and called 
up the governor. Ducker imagined that it might 
poſſibly be one of the King's generals: the gates were 
opened; and the courier introduced into the gover- 
ror's chamber. 

Ducker, who was ſtill halt afleep, aſked him, 
What news of the King of Sweden?“ The Ki 
taking him by the arm, What, (ſays he to Ducken. 
have my molt faithful ſubjects forgot me? The g& 
vernor recollected the King, though he could not be- 
lieve his own eyes; and jumping out of bed, embraced 
his maſter's knees with tears of joy. The news of 
this happy event were ſpread through the town ina 
moment. Every body got up. The ſoldiers flocked 
about the governor's houſe. The ſtreets were crouded 
with people, aſking each other, whether = _ 
was really come. All the windows were illumi 


and the conduits ran with wine, amidſt the blaze & 
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a thouſand flambeaus, and the repeated diſcharges of 
the artillery. 

Mean-while the King was put to bed, which was 
more than he had been tor fixteen days before. His 
legs were ſo much ſwollen with the fatigue he 
had undergone, that, inſtead of i they were 
obliged to cut off his boots. As he had neither linen 
nor cloaths, they immediately furniſhed him with fuch 
a wardrobe as the town could afford. After he had 
ſlept a few hours, he roſe and went directly to review 
his troops, and viſit his fortifications : and that very 
day he diſpatched orders into all parts for renewing 
the war againſt his enemies with vigour than 
ever. All theſe particulars, which are ſo cenſiftent 
with the extraordinary character of Charles XII. were 
firſt communciated to me by M. Fabricius, and after- 
wards confirmed by Count Croiſſy, ambaſſador to the 
King of Sweden. | 

Europe was now in a condition very different from 
that in which it was when Charles left it in 1799. 

The war which had ſo long raged in the South, 
that is, in Germany, England, Holland, France, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, was now at an end. The general 
peace which ſucceeded was owing to ſome private in- 
trigues in the court of England. The Earl of Oxford, 
an able miniiter, and Lord Bolingbroke, one of the 
greateſt geniuſes, and one of the moſt eloquent orators 
of the age, had got the better of the Duke of Marl- 

borough, and prevailed upon the Queen to make a 
peace with Lewis XIV. France being no longer at 
war with England, ſoon obliged the other powers to 
come to an accommodation. 

Philip V. the on of Lewis XIV. began to 
reign in peace over the ruins of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
The Emperor of Germany, now become maſter of 
Naples and Flanders, was firmly eſtabliſhed in his vaſt 
dominions; and Lewis XIV. ſeemed to aim at no- 
0 career of glory by 
2 


Anne, Queen of England, died on the roth of Au- 
guſt 1714, hated by half the nation for having given 
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to ſo many kingdoms. Her brother, James 
Stewart, an unhappy prince, excluded from the throne 
almoſt at his birth, not being in England at that time 
to claim the ſucceſſion, which new laws would have 
conferred upon him, if his party could have prevailed; 
George I. Elector of Hanover, was unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged King of Great Britain. The throne de- 
volved to that elector, not by right of blood, tho' de- 
ſcended from à daughter of James, but by virtue of 
an act of parliament. 

George, advanced in years when he was called to 
reign over a people Whoſe language he did not un- 
derſtand, and to whom he was an utter ſtranger, con- 
fidered himſelf rather as Elector of Hanover than 
King of EAgland. All his ambition was to aggran- 
dize his German dominions. He commonly went 
once a- year to vilit his hereditary ſuhjects, by whom 
he was adored. In other reſpects, he took more plea- 
ſure in living like a private man than a mighty ſo- 
vereign. The pomp of royalty appeared to him an 
inſupportable burden. He paſſed his time with a few 
old courtiers, with whom he lived in great familiarity, 
He was not the king that made the greateſt in 
Europe; but he was one of the wileit princes of the 
age, and perhaps the only one that knew how to en- 
joy, on a throne, the pleaſures of friendſhip and pri- 
vate life. Such were the principal monarchs, and 
ſuch the fituation of the ſouth of Europe. 

The revolutions that happened in the North were 
of another nature. 'The kings in that part of the 
world were engaged in war, and leagued together 
againſt the King of Sweden. 

Auguſtus had been long reſtored to the throne of 
Pol by the aſſiſtance of the Czar, and with the 
zoint conſent of the Emperor of Germany, of Anne of 
England, and of the States-General, who, tho' gue 
rantees of the treaty of Altranſtad, when Charles XII. 
was able to impoſe laws, thought themſelves abſolved 


from that obligation, when they had nothing more to 
tear from him. 
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But Auguſtus did not enjoy an undiſturbed autho- 
rity. No ſooner was he reſtored to the throne, than 
the people's apprehenſions of arbitrary power _— 
to revive. The whole nation was in arms to obhge 
him to conform to the pate conventa, a facred con- 
tract between the king and people, who feemed to 
have recalled their ſovereign for no other purpoſe 
than to declare war againſt him. In the beginning 
of theſe troubles, the name of Staniſlaus was not once 
mentioned: his party ſeemed to be anuikilated; and 
the Poles retained no other remembrai ce of the King 
of Sweden than as of a torrent, which in the violence 
of its courſe had occaſioned a temporary change in 
the face of nature. 

Pultowa and the abſence of Charles XII. had oc- 
caſioned the fall not only of Staniflans, but Iſo of 
the Duke of Holſtein, Charles's nephew, v6 had 
lately been defpoiled of his dominions by the King of 
Denmark. The King of Sweden had had a ſincere 
regard for the father, and, of coniequence, could not 
fail ro be deeply affected with the misfortunes of the 
ſon; the rather, as glory being the end of all his ac- 
tions, the fall of thoſe princes whom he had either 
made or reſtored, gave him as much pain as the loſs 

» of his own provinces. 4 
Every one was at liberty to enrich himſelf with 
"the ruins of Charles's fortune. Frederick-William, 
the new King of Pruſſia, who ſeemed to be as fond 
of war as his father had been of peace, was the firſt 
who put in for his ſhare of the ſpoils. He ſeized 
Stetin and part of Pomerania, as an equivalent for 
four hundred thoufand crowns which he had advan- 
ced to the Czar and the King of Denmark. George, 
Elector of Hanover, now become King of England, 
had likewiſe ſequeſtered into his hands the duchy of 
Bremen and Verden, which the King of Denmark 
had aſſigned to him as a depoſit for ſixty thoutand 
piſtoles. In this manner were divided the ſpoils of 
Charles XII. and whoever poſſeſſed any of his domi- 
nions as pledges, became, from their ſelfiſh and inte- 
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reſted views, as dangerous enemies as thoſe who had 
taken then: from him. ; 

With regard to the Czar, he was doubtleſs the 
moſt formidable of all his enemies. His former loſſes, 
his victories, his very faults, his unremitted perſeve- 
rance in acquiring knowledge, and in communicati 
that knowledge to his ſbjeRs, and his inceffant I» 
bours, had ju{ly entitled him to the character of a 
great man. Riga was already taken; Livomia, In 
| wy Carelia, half of Finland, and all the province 

had been conquered by Charles's anceſtors, were 
now ſubjected to the Kuthan yoke. | 

Peter Aleziowitz, who, twenty years before, had 
not a fingle veſſel in the Baltic, now faw himſelf 
maſter of thoſe ſeas, with a fleet of thirty thips of 
the line. 

One of theſe ſhips had been built by his own hands, 
He was the beſt carpenter, the beit admiral, and the 
beſt pilot of the North. There was not a difficult 
patlage from the Gulph of Bothnia to the ocean 

hich he had not founded. And having thus joined 
the labours of a common ſailor to the curious expe- 
riments of a philoſopher, and the grand deſigns of 
an emperor, he arrived, by degrees and a courſe of 
victories, to the rank of admiral, in the ſyme manner 
as he had become a general in the land- ſervice. 

While Prince Galliczen, a general formed under 
his auſpices, and one of thoſe who ſeconded his en- 
terprizes with the greateſt vigour, completed the re- 
duction of Finland, took the town of Vaſa, and beat 
the Swedes, the Emperor put to fea, in order to at- 
tempt the conqueſt of Aland, an ifland in the Baltic, 
about twelves leagues from Stockholm. 

He ſet out on this expedition in the beginning of 

F 1714, While his rival Charles XII. was keeping 
| his bed at Demotica. He embarked at Cronſlot, an 

harbour which he had built a few years before, about 
four miles from Peterſburg. The new harbour, the 
fleet, the officers, the ſailors, were all the work of his 
own hands; and where-ever he turned his eyes, be 
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could behold nothing but what he himſelf had, in 
ſome meaſure, created. PR 

On the 15th of July, the Ruſſian fleet, conſiſting 
of thirty ſhips of the line, eighty gallies, and an hun- 
dred half-gallies, reached the coalt of Aland. On 
board of theſe thips were twenty thouſand ſoldiers : 
Admiral Apraxin was commander in chief ; and the 
Ruſſian Emperor ferved as rear-admiral. On the 
16th, the Swediſh fleet, commanded by Vice-admiral 
Erinchild, came up with the enemy; and, though 
weaker than them by two thirds, maintained a fight 
for the ſpace of three hours. The Czar attacked 
the Admiral's ſhip, and took her after a ſharp en- 


nr. 

ſame day he landed fixteen thouſand men on 
the ifle of Aland; and having taken a number of 
Swedith ſoldiers, that had not been able to get on 
board of Erinchild's fleet, he carried them off in his 
own ſhips. He returned to his harbour of Cronſlot 
with Erinchild's large ſhip, three others of a leſs ſize, 
one frigate, and fix g:.flies, all which he had taken in 
the enga . 

From Cronſlot he ſet ſail for Peterſburg, followed 
by his own victorious fleet, and the ſhips he had taken 
from the enemy. On his arrival at Peterſburg, he 
was ſaluted by a triple diſcharge of an hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon. He then made a triumphant 
entry, which flattered his vanity ſtill more than that 
at Moſcow, as he received theſe honours in his fa» 
vourite city, a place where but ten years before there 
was not u ſingle hut, and where now there were thir- 
ty-four thouiand five hundred houſes; in a word, as 
he faw himielf at the head not only of a victorious 
navy, but what is more, of the firſt Ruſſian fleet 
that had ever appeared in the Baltic, and amid 
the acclamations of a people, to whom, before his time, 
the very name of a fleet was not ſo much as known. 

The entry into Peterſburg was accompanied with 
much the fame ceremonies as that mto Moſcow. The 
Swediſh vice-admiral was the chief ornament of this 
ww — Peter 3 appeared in the pro- 

ol. I. c 
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ceſſion as rear-admiral. A Ruſſian nobleman, calle 
Romanodowſky, who commonly repreſented the C 
on theſe folemn occaſions, was ſeated on a 
ſurrounded with fenators. To this nobleman the 
Rear-admiral preſented an account of his victory; 
and, in reward of his ſervices, was declared vice-ad. 
miral. An odd ceremony, but extremely neceſſary, u 
a country where military ſubordination was one of 
the novelties which the Czar wanted to introduce. 

The Emperor of Ruſſin, now victorious over the 
Swedes by fea and land, and having aſſiſted in expel- 
ling them from Pol.nd, began to domineer there in 
his turn. He acted as mediator between Au 
and the republic; a glory, perhaps, not inferior to 
that of creating a king. This honour, and, indeed, 
all the good fortune ct Charles, had fallen to the ſhare 
of the Czar; who, it muſt be owned, made a better 
uſe of theſe advant2ges; for all his ſucceſſes were ſo 
managed, as to contribute to the intereſt of his coun- 
try. If he took a town, the helt artitans in it carried 
their families and their indul v to Peteriburg. The 
manufactures, the arts and ſciences of the provinces 
which he conquered from Sweden, were tranſported 
into Muſcovy. Thus were his dominions enrichel 
by his victories; a circumſtance that makes him the 
molt excuſeable of all conquerors. 

Sweden, on the contrary, deſpoiled of almoſt all 
her forcign provinces, had neither commerce, money, | 
nor credit. Her veteran troops, which were former- 
ly ſo formidable, had either fallen in battle, or pe 
raſhed with hunger. Upwards of an hundred thow 
ſand Swedes were ſlaves in the vaſt dominions of the 
Czar; and near the fame number had been ſold to 
the Turks and Tartars. The human fpectes ſeemed 
viſibly to decline in the country; but the King's ar- 
rival at Stralſund inſpired them with freſh hopes. 

The reſpet and admiration which they had for- 
mer ly entertained for his facred perſon, were till ſo 
ſtrovgly riveted in the minds of his ſubjects, that the 
youth came from the country in crowds, and volun- 
tarily offered to enlitt, though there was not a ſuſſ 
cient nu: uber of hands left to cultivate the ground. 
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CrHanrLEs gives his Siſter in Marriage to the Prince 
of Heile: 1s b:/ffeged in Straliund, and eſcapes to 
Sweden. Schemes of Baron de GorTzZ, his prime 
Ainifter. Plan of a Reconciliction with the Czar, 
and of a Deſcent upon England. CHanLts be- 
fieges Fredericthall, in Norway: IL. killed: His 
Charadfter. Goar is beheaded. 


N the midſt of thefe preparations, the King gave 
his only ſurviving ſiſter, Clrica El:onora, in mar- 
riage to Frederick Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel. The 

Queen-dowager, grandmother of Charles XII. and 

the princeſs, and then in the eightieth year of her. 

* at chis folemuity, 
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which was celebrated on the 4th of April 1715, in the 
palace of Stockholm ; where the died ſoon after. 
The murriage was not honoured with the preſence 
of the King, who was then employed in finiſhing the 
fortifications of Stralſund, a place of great import- 
ance, and threatened with a ſiege by the Kings of 
Pruſſia and Denmark. Nevertheleſs he made his bro- 
ther-in-law generaliſſimo of all his forces in Sweden. 
This Prince had ſerved the States-general in their 
vars with the French, and was eſteemed a ge- 
reral; a qualification which contributed not a little 
to- procure him the fiſter of Charles XII. in mar- 


1 


1 came as thick upon him 
as his victories had formerly done. In the month 
of June 1715, the German troops of the King of 
England, with thoſe of Denmark, inveſted the ſtrong 
rown of Wiſmar, while the combined army of the 
Danes and Saxons, amounting to thirty-fix thouſand 
men, marched towards Straltund, to form the fiege 
of that place. The Kings of Pruſſia and Denmark 
ſunk five Swedith ſhips a little off Stralſund. The 
Czar was then in the Baltic, with twenty large ſhips 
of war, and a hundred and fifty tranſports, on board 
of which were thirty thouſand men. He threatened 
a deſcent upon Sweden ; one while approaching the 
coaſt of Helſimburg, and at another appearing be- 
Tore Stockholm. All Sweden was in arms upon the 
ceaits, and every moment expected an invaſion. At 

ic ſame time the Czar's land · forces drove the Swedes 
from poſt to pol, until they had diſpoſſeſſed them of 
zi] the places they held in Finland, towards the 
CGulph of Bothnia. But Peter puthed his conqueſts 
no farther. 

At the mouth cf the Oder, a river that divides Po- 
merania in two, and after waſhing the walls of Stetin 
falls into the Baltic, lyes the little iſle of Uſedom, a 
place of great importance en account of its ſituation, 
commanding the Oder Loth on the right and left; fo 
that whoever is maſter of the iiland is likewiſe maſter 


of the navigation of the river. The King of Pruſſs 
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had diſlodged the Swedes from this place, and taken 
poſſeſſion of it, as well as ot Stetin, which he kept ſe- 
queſtered, and all, as he pretended, ** for the fake of 
peace.” The Swedes had retaken Uſedom in 
1715. They had two forts in the ifland ; one of which 
was the fort of Suine, upon a branch of the Oder, 
that bore the ſame name ; the other, a place g—_ 
conſequence, was called Pennamonder, and fituated 
upon another branch of that river. To defend theſe 
two forts, and indeed the whole iſland, there were only 
two hundred and fifty Pomeranians, under the com- 
mand of an old Swediſh Officer, called Kuze-Slerp. 
a man whoſe name deſerves to be immortalized. 

On the zth of Augult the King of Pruſſia ſent 
fifreen hundred foot and eight — dragoons to 
make a deſcent upon the iſland. They came and 
landed without oppoſition near the fort of Suine, 
which being the leaſt important of the two, the Swe- 
dith commander abandoned it to the enemy ; and as 
he could not with ſafety divide his men, he retired 
with his little company to the caſtle of Pennamonder, 
determined to hold out to the laſt extremity. 

There was therefore a neceſſity of beſieging it in 
form ; for which purpoſe a train of artillery was em-- 
barked at Stetin, and the Pruſſian troops were rein- 
forced with a thouſand foot and four hundred horſe. 
On the 18th the trenches were opened in two places, 
and the fort was briſkly battered with cannon and 
mortars. During the ſiege a Swediſh ſoldier, who 
was ſent privately with a letter from Charles XII. 
found means to land en the iſland, and to flip into 
the fort. The letter he delivered to the Commander ; 
the purport was as follows : ** Do not fire till the 
enemy come to the brink of the foſſe. Defend the 
place to the lait extremity. I commend. you to your 
goud fortune. Charles. 

Slerp having read the note, reſolved to obey, and 
to lay down his life, as he was ordered, for the ſer- 


vice of his maſter. On the 224 at day-break the aſ- 


fault was given. The beſieged havi in their 
fre till they faw the cacmy ca the brink the fofle, 
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killed an immenſe number of them. But the ditch 
was full, the breach large, and the affailants too nu- 
merous ; ſo that they entered the caſtle at two dif 
ferend places at once. The commander now thought 
of ing but of ſelling his life dear, and obeying 
his maſter's orders. He abandoned the breaches 
through which the enemy entered; intrenched his 
little company, who had all the courage and fidelity 
to follow him, behind a baſtion, and poſted them in 
fuch a manner that they could not be ſurrounded. 
The enemy came up to him, and were greatly ſur. 
priſed that he did not atk for quarter. He fought 
for a complete hour; and after having loſt the half 
of his men, was at laſt killed himſelf, together with 
his lieutenant and major. Upon this, the ſurvivi 
few, amounting to an hundred ſoldiers and — 
cer, be their lives, and were made priſoners of 
war. Charles's letter was found in the commander's 
pocket, and carried to the King of Pruſſia. 

At the time that Charles loſt Uſedom, and the neigh 
bouring iſles, which were quickly taken; while Wiſmar 
was ready to ſurrender, and Sweden, deſtitute of a 
fleet, was daily threatened with an invaſion, he him» 
ſelf was in Stralſund, beſieged by an army of thirty 
fix thouſand men. | 

Stralſund, a town famous over all Europe for the 
fege which the King of Sweden faitained there, h 
the ftrongeit place in Pomerania, and is ſituated be- 
tween the Baltic and the lake of Franken, near the 
fireights of Gella. It is inacceſſible by land, 
by a narrow cauſeway, defended by a citadcl, and A 
fortifications which were thought to be impregaable. 
There was in it a garriion of about nine thouſand 
men, and, what was more than all, the King of Swe 
den himſelf. The kings of Prufl and Denmark 
undertook the ficge of this place with an army d 
fix-and-thirty thouſand men, compo:ed of Pruſſiam 
Danes, and Saxons. 

The honour of beſieging Charles XII. was & 

erful a motive, that they ſoon ſurmounted every 


pow 
ebſtacle, and opened the trenches in the night be 
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Swedes thought they could eaſily repulſe the 
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two thouſand men whom they ſaw advancing with ſo 
much apparent raſhneſs upon the cauſeway ; but all 
of a ſudden Koppen, with his eighteen hundred men, 
entered the fort on the fide towards the ſea. The 
Swedes, ſurrounded and furpriſed, could make no 
reſiſtance, and the poſt was carried after a terrible 
flaughter. Some of the Swedes fled to the town; 
the beſiegers purſued them thither, and entered pell- 
mell along with the fugitives. Two officers and four 
Saxon ſoldiers were already on the drawbridge, which 
the Swedes had juſt time to raiſe; ſo that the men 
were taken, and the town faved for that time. 
There were found in the fort twenty-four pieces 
of cannon, which were immediately turned againſt 
Stralſund. The fiege was puſhed with ſuch vigour 
and reſolution as this ſucceſs could not fail to inſpire. 
The town was cannonaded and bombarded without 
intermiſſion. | | 
Oppoſite to Stralſund, in the Baltic ſea, lyes the 
ile of Rugen, which ſerves as a bulwark to that place, 
and into which the garriſon and citizens might have 
retired, could they have found boats to tranſport them 
thither. I his 1 was of the laſt importance ts 
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ber. The King, who ſeemed to be everywhere pre- 
ſent, was then in the iſland, having lately joined his 
two thouſand _ who were intrenched near a ſmall 
harbour, three lea from the place where the ene- 
my had landed. He put himſelf at the head of this 
little troop, and obferving the moit profound filence, 
advanced at midnight towards the foe. The prince of 
Anhalt had already entrenched the forces, a precaution 
which ſeemed altogether unneceffury. The inferior 
officers never dreamed of being attacked the very firſt 
night, as they imagined Charles to be at Straliund ; 
but the prince of Anhalt, who well knew what incre- 
dible things Charles was capable of attempting, had 
cauſed a deep folſe to be ſunk, fenced with chevaux 
de friſe; and indeed took all bis meaſures with as much 
eircumſpection as if he had had a ſuperior army to 
contend with. 

At two in the morning Charles reached the enemy's 
camp, without making the leait noiſe. His ſoldiers 
ſaid to each other, Come, let us pull up the che- 
vaux de friſe.” Theſe words being overheard by the 
centinels, the alarm was inſtantly given in the camp, 
and the enemy ſtood to their arms. The King, ta- 
king up the chevaux de friſe, perceived a deep ditch 
before him. Ah! (fays he) is it poſſible? this is 
more than I expected.“ However, this unexpected 
event did not diſconcert him. He was alike ignorant 
of the number of the enemy, and they of his. The 
darkneſs of the night ſeemed to favour the boldneſs 
of the attempt. He formed his refolution in a mo- 
ment, and jumped into the ditch, accom by 
the braveſt of his men, and inſtantly followed by all 
the reſt. The chevaux de friſe, which were preſently 
plucked up, the levelled earth, the trunks and brapches 
of ſuch trees as they could find, and the carcaſſes 
of the ſoldiers that were killed by random ſhot, ſer- 
ved for faſcines. The King, the generals, and the 
braveſt of the officers and foldiers, mounted upon the 
thoulders of others, as in an aſſault. The fight be- 
gan in the enemy's camp. The irreſiſtible impetu- 
olity af the Swedes, ſoon threw the Danes and Pruſ- 
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ans into confuſion ; but the numbers were too un 


MW 

over the body of the latter, who was [till breathing; 
S—_——_ „who had accompanied him in his jour» 
from Turkey to Stralſund, was killed before his 


In the midſt of the fray a Daniſh lieutenant, whole 
name I have not been able to learn, knew the King, 
and ſeizing his ſword with one hand, and with the 
other dragging bim by the hair, Surrender your- 
felf, (ſays he), or you are a dead man.” The Kin 
drew a piſtol from his belt, and, with his left hand 
fired it at the officer, who died of the wound the 
next morning. The name of King Charles, which 
the Dane had pronounced, immediately drew a croud 
of the enemy together. The King was ſurrounded, 
and received a muſket ſhot below his left break 
The wound, which he called a contuſion, was tus 
fingers deep. Charles was on foot, and in the moſt 
imminent danger of either being killed or taken pri 
ſoner. At that critical moment, Count Poniatowſky 
fought near his Majeity's perſon. He had faved his 
life at Pultowa, and had now the good fortune ts 
fave it once more in the battle of Rugen, by putting 
him on his horle. | 

The Swedes retired to a part of the iſland called 
Alteferra, where there was a fort, of whi zh they wen 
fill maiters. From thence the King paſſed over w 
Stralſund, obliged to abandon his brave troops, whs 
had ſo courageoufly afliited him in this daring ente 
prise, and who, two days after, were all made pri- 
foaers of war. | 


Among the priſoners was that unhappy French e- 
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i compoſed of the ſhattered remains of the bat- 
5 of Hochſter, which had entered into the ſervice of 
Auguſtus, and afterwards into that of the King of 
Sweden. Moſt of the ſoldiers were now incorporated 
into 2 new regiment, commanded by the Prince of 
Anhalt's fon, who was their fourth maſter. 

The commander of this wandering regiment in the 
iſle of Rugen, was that fame Count de Villel 
who had ſo nobly expoſed his life at Adrianople to 
ſerve King Charles XII. He was taken prifoner, with 
his men, and but poorly rewarded in the ſequel for alt 
his ſervices, labours, and ſufferings. 

After all theſe prodigies of valour, which tended only 
to weaken his forces, the King, ſhat up in Stralſund, 
which was every moment in danger of being ſtormed, 
behaved in much the fame manner as he had done ar 
Bender. Unappalled by fo many furrounding dan- 
gers, he emp the day in making ditches and in- 
trenchments behind the walls, and by night he ſallied 

enemy. Mean-while Stralſund was bat- 
; the bombs fell thick as hail 
half the town was reduced to ai 
were ſo far from complaining, that, fil- 
higheſt veneration for their royal ma- 
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What is the reaſon, ſays the King, with great com- 
poſure, that you do not write? The poor fecre 
could only bring out with a ſaultering voice; © The 
bomb, Sir.” *©# Well, (replies the King,) and what 
has the bomb to do with the letter I am dicturting 7 
Go on. 

There was, at that time, an ambaſſudor of France 
ſhut up with Charles in Stralſund. This was one 
Colbert, Count de Croifſy, a licutenant-general is 
the French army, brother to the Marquis de Torcy, 
the famous miniſter of Rate, and a relation to the ce- 
lebrated Coll ert, whole name ought never to be ſor- 
gotten in Frante. To fend a man on an embaſſy to 
Charles XII. or into trenches, was mich the ſame. 
The King would talk with Croiſſy for hours together 
in places of the greateſt danger, while the ſoldien 
were falling on every ſide of them by the fire of thebombs 
and cannon ; Charles, in all appearance, inſenſible of 
the riſk he run, and the ambaſſador not chuſing to 
give his Majeſty fo much as a bint that there were 
more proper places to talk of buſineſs. This mini- 
ſter exerted his utmoſt efforts, before the ſiege com- 
menced, to effet an accommodation between the 
kings of Sweden and Pruſſia; but the demands of the 
latter were too high, and the former would make no 
conceſſions: ſo that the Count de Croitty derived 
ro other advantage from his en:bafſy to Charles XII. 
than the pleaſure of being intimately acquainted with 
that extraordinary man. He frequently lay by bs 
Majeſty upon the tame cloak; and by ſharing with him 
in all his dangers and fatigues, had acquired a right 
of talking to him with greater freedom. Charles en- 
couraged this boldneſs in thoſe he loved; and would 
ſometimes fay to the Count de Croifſy, Veni, male 
dicamus de rege: Come, now, let us make a little 
free wich the character of Charles XII.“ This ac 
count I had from the ambuiſador himſelf. 

Croifſy continued in the town till the 13th of 
November, when having obtained from the enemy a 
paſſport for himſelf and his bagzage, he took his leave 
of the King, who ill remaine J amidit the ruins df 
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Stralſund, with a garriſon diminiſhed by two thirds, 
but firmly reſolved to ſtand an attaulr. 

Ard two days after, an affault was actually made 
upon the hornwork. Twice did the enemy take it, and 
twice were they repulſed. In this rencounter the 
King fought amidſt his grenadiers ; but at Lil ſuperior 
numbers prevailed, and the enemy remained maiters 
of the place. Chirles continued in the town two 
days after this, expeting every moment a general 
aſſault. On the 21ſt he ſtayed till midnight upon 
a little ravelin that was entirely demoliſhed by 
the bombs and cannon. Next day the principal ot- 
ficers conjured him to quit a place which he could no 
longer defend. But to retreat was now become as 
dangerous as to itay. The Baliic was covered with 
Ruih em and Danith ſhips. There were no veſſals in 
the harbour of Stralfund, but one {mall bark with 
fails and oars. The grew danger which rendered 
this retreat fo glorions, was the very thing that 
prompted Charles to attempt it. He embarked at mid- 
night on the 2oth of December 1715, accompumed 
by ren perſons only. They were oblized to break 
the ice with which the water of the harbour was 
covered; a hard and laborious taik, which they were 
forces! to continue for ſeveral hours before the bark 
could fail freely. The enemies“ admirals had ftrit 
orders not to allow Charles to eſcape ſrom Stralſund; 
but to take him, dead or alive. Happily for him, 
they were under the wind, and could not come near 
him. He ran ſtill a greater riſk in paſſing by a slace 
called la Babette, in the iſte of Rugen, where the Danes 
had erected a battery of twelve cannon, from which 
they fired upon him. The mariners ſprend every fail, 
and plyed every oar, in order to get clear of the ene- 
my. But two men were killed at the King's fide by 
one cannon ball, an the ſhip's maſt was ſhittered 
by another. Through all theſe dangers, however, 
did the King eſe: pe unhurt, and at laſt came up with 
two of his own ſl ĩps that were cruifing in the Paltic. 
Next day S:ralſund was ſurrendered, and the garri- 
ſon made p.iicners of . Charles landed at Iſted 
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in Scania, and forthwith repaired to Carelſcroon, in a 
condition very different from what he was in when, 
about —_ N 6 ESE that har- 
bour in a ſhip of a hundred twenty guns, to gi 
laws ta the North. Wy 
As he was ſo near his capital, it was expected that, 
after ſuch a long abſence, he would pay it a viſit ; but 
he was determmed not to enter it again till he had 
obtained ſome ſignal victory. Beſides, he could not 
bear the thoughts of reviſiting a people by whom he 
was beloved, and whom, nevertheleſs, he was obliged 


attended only by one ſervant, and after having 
with her, returned to Carelſeroon. 


of battle, and he had actually accuſtomed them to en» 
tertaiu the ſame opinion. Some were inliſted who 
were not above fifteen years of age. In ſeveral vil 
lages there were none left but old men, women and 
children; and in many places the women were ob- 
liged to plow the land alone. 
It was ſtill more difficult to 


equipped a few ſhips; and theſe poor efforts were 
the laſt that the declining tate of Sweden was now 
capable of making. To defray the expences of all 
theſe preparations, there was a neceſſity for encroach» 
ing upon the property of the ſubject; and every kind 
extortion was practiſed under the ſpecious name of 
taxes and duties. Strict ſearch was made into 
houſe; and one half of the proviſions that were 
in them was conveyed to the King's magazines. 
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the iron in the kingdom was bought up for his ule. 
This the government paid for in paper, and fold it 
out for ready money. A tax was laid on all ſuch as 
had any mixture of filk in their cloaths, or wore pert- 
wigs or gilded ſwords ; and the duty of hearth- mo- 
ney was immoderately high. The people, oppreſſed 
with ſuch a load of taxes, would have rerolted under 
any other king; but the pooreſt pealant in Sweden 
knew that his maſter led a life fill more hard and 
frugal chan himſelf; fo that every one ſubmitted 
chearfully to thole hardſhips which the King was the 
firſt to ſuffer. | 

All ſenſe of private misfertunes was ſwallowed up 
in the apprehenſion of public danger. The Swedes 
expected every moment to ſce their country invaded 
by the Rullians, the Danes, the Pruſſians, the Saxons, 
and even by the Englith; and their fear of this ho- 
ſtile viſit was fo ſtrong and prevalent, that thoie who 
had money or val effects took care to bury them 
in the earth, 

An Engliſh fleet had already appeared in the Bal- 
tic, though its particular deſtination was not known; 
and the Czar had given his word to the King of Den- 
mark, that in the ſpring of 1716 the Ruſſians thould 
_ to make a deſcent upon 

weden. 

But how great was the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, 
ever attentive to the fortune of Charles XII. when, 
inſtead of defending his own country, which was 
threatened with an invaſion by ſo many princes, they 
faw him, in the month of March 1718, paſſing over 
into Norway with twenty thouſand men! 

From the time of Hannibal to that of Charles XIT. 
the world had never ſeen any general who, unable 
to make head againſt his enemies at home, had bolllly- 
earried the war into the heart of their own dominions. 


The Prince of Heſſe, his brother-in-law, attended 


him in this expedition. 

There is no travelling from Sweden to Norway 
but through the moſt dangerous by-ways; and when 
. 
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ter formed by the ſea amongſt the rocks, that there 
is a neceſſity for making bridges every day. A hand- 
ful of Danes mig ht have ſtopped the progreſs of the 
whole Swedith army; but this ſudden invaſion had 
not been foreſeen. Europe was ſtill more aſtoniſhed 
to ſee the Czar, amidſt ail theſe mighty events, re» 
maining inactive, and not making a deſcent upon 
Sweden, as had tormerly been ſtipulated between him 
and his allies. 4 

This inactivity was owing to one of theggreateſt 
and moſt difficult ſchemes that ever was formed by 
the mind of man. 

Henry de Gortz, a native of Franconia, and Baron 
of the Empire, having done ſeveral good offices to 
the King of Sweden, during that monarch's abode at 
Bender, was now become his favourite, and firſt mi- 
niſter. 

Never man was at once ſo bold and ſo artful; fo 
full of expedients amidſt misfortunes; ſo unbounded 
in his deſigns, or ſo active in the proſecution of them. 
No project tao t for his daring genius to attempt; 
no means too :Bcult for his ſagucity and penetra · 
non to diſcover ; in purſuing 22 ichemes he 
was equally prodi pp oogorye— 
oaths,. of truth and of fall ehood. 

From Sweden he went to France, England, and 
Holland, to examine thoſe ſecret ſprings which he 
afterwards meant to put in mction. He. was capable 
of throwing all Europe into combultion ; and his in- 
clination was equal to his power. What his maſter 
was at the Lead of an army, that was de Gortz in 
the cabinet; by which means he had acquired a 
greater aſcendant over Charles XII. than any mini- 

before him had ever poſſeſſed. 

Charles, who at twenty years of age had preſcribed 
orders to Count Piper, was now content to receive in- 
ſtructions from Baron de Gortz, reſigning himſelf to 
the direction of that miniſter with ſo much the leſs 
reſerve, as his misfortunes obliged him to liſten to the 
advice of others, and as Gortz never gave him am 
but ſuch as was fuitable to his courage. He 
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obſerved, that of all the ſovereigns united againſt 
Sweden, George, Elector of Hanover, and King of 
England, was the prince againit whom Charles was 
mott highly incenied ; becauſe he was the only one to 
whom he had never done the lealt injury; and be- 
caute George had engaged inthe quarrel under the 
pretext of compromiling matters, but in reality witha . 
view of preſerving Bremen and Verden, to which he 
ſeemed to have no other right than that of having 
bougWIhem for a trifle from the King of Denmark, 
to whom, after all, they did not belong. 

Nor was it long before he dilcovered that the Czar 
was ſecretly diflatisned with hjg allies, who had all con- 
ſpired to hinder him from acquiring any poſſeſſions in 
Germany, where that monarch, already become too 
formidable, wanted only to-obtain a footing. Wiſmar, 
the only town that fill remained to the Swedes on 
the frontiers of Germany, was, on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary 1716, ſurrendered to the Danes and Pruſſians, 
who would not io much as allow the Ruſſian troops 
that were in Mecklenburg to be preſeat at the fiege. 
Such repeated marks of jealouty for two years toge- 
ther, had alienated the Czar's mind from the common 
cauſe, and perhaps prevented the ruin of Sweden. 
There are many inſtances of ſeveral ſtates in alliance 
being conquered by a fingle power; but hardly any 
of a great empire ſubdued by ſeveral allies. If it 
ſhenld happen to be humbled by their joint efforts, 
their inteſtine diviſions ſoon allow it to retrieve its for 
mer grandeur. 

Ever fince the year 1714 the Czar had had it in 
his power to make a deſcent upon Sweden; but whe- 
ther it was that he could not perfectly agree with the 
Kings of Poland, England, Denmark, and Pruffia, 
allies juſtly jealous of his growing power, or that 
he did not as yet think his troops ſufficiently diſei- 
plined to attack, in their own territories, a people 
whoſe very peaſants had beat the flower of the Danith 
forces, he ſtill put off the execution of the enter- 
prize. 


But what had chiefly inter upted the progreſs of 
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his arms was the want of money. The Czar, though 
one of the moſt powerful monarchs in the univerſe, 
was far from being one of the richeſt ; his revenues, 
at that time, not exceeding twenty-four millions of 
fivres. He had diſcovered indeed ſome mines of 
filver, copper, and iron; but the profits ariſing 
theſe were (till uncertain, and the of the 
working them was intolerably great. He had like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed an extenſive commerce; but that in 
its infancy rather filled him with the a 
of what it might one day prove, than was 


Pro- 
ductive of any preſent advantage; nor did the pro- 
vinces which he had Ately conquered increaſe his 
revennes in the ſame proportion as they augmented 
his power and glory. It required a long time to heal 
the wounds of Livonia, a country extremely fertile, 
but deſolated by fire, ſword, and diſtemper, and by 
= war of fifteen years continuance, deſtitute of inha- 
ditants, and as yet chargeable to the conqueror. 
His finances were further drained by the large fleets 
he maintained, and by the new enterpriſes which he 
was daily undertaking. He had been even reduced 
to the wretched expedient of raiſing the value of mo- 
ney; a remedy that can never cure the evils of ſtate, 
and is in a particular manner prejudicial to a coun- 
try whoſe exports fall ſhort of their imports. | 
Such was the foundation upon which de Gortz had 
built his ſcheme of a revolution. He ventured to 
adviſe the King of Sweden to purchaſe a peace from 
the Ruſſian emperor at any price, intimating to him, 
at the fame time, that the Czar was highly incenſed 
at the kings of Poland and England, and affuring 
him that he and Peter Alexiowitz, when joined to- 
. would be able to ftrike terror into the reſt of 
urope. 
There was no poſſibility of making a peace with 
the Czar, without giving up a great many of thoſe 
provinces which ly to the caſt and north of the Baliit 
fea. But Gortz entreated the King to conſider, that 


by yielding up theſe provinces whic 
poſleſſed, and which Charles at preſent was unn 


the Czar already. 
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might one day procure himſelf to be elected Emperor, 
to the great oppreſſion of all the princes of the Em- 
pire. But the more they were provoked, the more 
was the grand ſcheme of de Gortz forwarded. This 
miniiter, the better to conceal his fecret intrigues, 
affected to negotiate with the contederate princes, 
who were likewiſe amuicd with vain hopes trom the 
Czar. 

Charles XII. and his brother-in-law, the Prince of 
Heſſe, were all this while in Norway, at ti head of 
twenty thouſand men. The country was defended 
by no more than eleven thouſand Danes, divided into 
ſeveral detached parties, who were all put to the 
ſword by the King and the Frince of Heſſe. 

Charles advanced to Chriſtiana, the capital of the 

kingdom; and Fortune be once more to ſinile 
upon him in this part of the globe. But he never 
took fufficient care to provide der the ſubſiſtence of 
his troops. A Daniſh fleet and army were coming to 
the relief of Norway; and Charles being in want of 
proviſions, was obliged to return to Sweden, there to 
wait the iſſue of his miniſter's mighty projects. 
I be execution of the ſcheme required at once in- 
violable ſecrecy, and vaſt preparations, two things al- 
moſt incompatible. Gertz even ranfacked the Afiatic 
ſeas for an aſſiſtance, which, however odious in ap- 
pearance, would nevertheleſs have been extremely pro- 
per for making a deſcent upon Scotland, and for fur- 
niſhing Sweden with ſhips, men, and money. 

The pirates of all nations, and eſpecially thoſe of 
England, having entered into a mutual affociation, 

long infeſted the ſeas of Europe and America. 
Driven at laſt from all their wonted haunts, and ha- 
ving no hopes of obtaining any quarter, they had 
lately retired to the coaſts of Madagaſcar, a large 
iſland to the eaſt of Africa. Theſe men were all of 
them deſperadoes, and moſt of them famous for ac- 
tions which wanted nothing but juſtice to render them 
truly heroic. They were endeirovring to find out's 
Prince that would receive them under Ris protection; 
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but the laws of nations ſhut all the harbours in the 
world againſt them. | 

No ſooner were they informed that Charles XII. 
was returned to Sweden, than they began to flatter 
themſelves with the agreeable hopes that that prince, 
paſſionately fond of war, obliged at preſent to be en- 
gaged in it, and in great want as well of ſhips as 
toldiers, would be glad to make an agreement with 
them upon reatonable terms. With this view they 
ſent a deputy to Europe on board of a Dutch veſſel, 
to make à propoſal to Baron de Gortz, that it they 
were ſure of meeting with a favourabl: reception in 
the port of Gutteuburg, they would inſtantly repair 
there with ſixty ſhips loaded with riches. 

The Baron prevailed upon the King to agree to the 
propoſal ; and next year Cromſtrom and Mendal, two 
Swelith gentlemen, were ſent to finiſh the treaty with 
the corfairs of Madagaſcar. 

But a more honourable and a more powerful ſup- 
port was ſoon after found in Cardinal Alberoni, a man 
of an extraordinary genius, who governed Spain long 
enough for his own glory, but too ſhort a time for 
the grandeur and happineſs of the kingdom. | 

He readily embraced the propoſal of placing the 
ſon of James II. on the throne of England. Never- 
theleſs, as he was but juſt entered into the miniſtry, 
and had the affairs of Spain to regulate, before he 
could think of throwing other kingdoms into con- 
fuſion, it was not likely that he — be able, for a 
conſiderable time, to put this grand machine in mo- 
tion: but in leſs than two years he changed the face 
of affairs in Spain, reſtored that kingdom to her for- 
mer degree of credit among the other powers of Eu- 
rope, prevailed upon the Tarks, as is commonly fup- 
poſed, to attack the Emperor of Germany, and at- 

at one and the ſame time, to deprive the 
_ of (os of the „ of France, and Ki 
eorge of the crown of England. So dangerous 
may one ſingle man prove, when he is veſted with ab- 
folute authority in a powerful ftate, and is endowed 
with courage and greatneſs of ſoul. 
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| Gartz having thus ſcattered in the courts of Muſs ' 
covy and Spain the firſt ſparks of that flame which he 
intended to kindle, went privately to France, and from 
thence to Holland, where he had an interview with 
ſome of the Preteader's adherents. 

He informed himſelf more particularly of the 
ſtrength, the number, and diſpoſition of the male- 
contents in England, of the money they could fur. 
nith, and the troops they could raiſe. The malecon- 
tents required only a reinforccment of ten thouſand 
men, with whoſe aſſiſtance, they faid, they ſhould be 
fully able to effetuate a revolution. 
- Count Gillembourg, the Swedith ambaſſador in 


raged them with the moſt flattering hopes of ſucceſs, 
and readily promiſed them whatever they could with 
to obtam; and they, on their part, were ſo forward 
as to furniſh conſiderable ſunis of money, which Gortz 
received in Holland. He treated about the purchaſe 
— and bought ſix in Britain, with all kind 
arms. | 
then ſent ſeveral officers privately into France, 
and among others the Chevalier de Folard, who has 
ing made thirty campaigns in the French armies 
any conſiderable addition to his fortune, had 
offered his ſervice to the King of Sweden, not 
much from any intereſted views, as from a defire 
ſerving under a king of fuch a glorious reputation. 
Folard likewiſe hoped 
+ improvements he had made in the art of wan 
always ſtudied as a philoſopher ; and 
iſhed his diſcoveries in his commen» 
Polybius. Charles XII. who had made was 
in 2 manner entirely new, and was never 
ided by cuſtom in any thing, was pleaſed with h 
and reſolved to employ him in hi 
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a ſtill greater number of Iriſh officers 
uncommon conſpiracy, which was hatchi 
and the ſame time in France, and Ie 
and the branches of w were ſecretly extended 
n ens 
ions, however 1 were only a 

3 what de Gortz intend ; though it 
vas 2 matter of no ſmall conſequence to have thus ſer 
the ſcheme a-going. But the point of the 
importance, and without which nothing could ſuc- 
ceed, was to bring about a peace between the Czar 
and Charles; to accompliſh which many difficulties 
were to be removed. Baron Ofterman, miniſter of 
fate in Muſcovy, refuſed at firit to come into de 
Gortz's meaſures. The former was as cautious and 
circumſpect as the latter was bold and enterpri CO 
The one, flow and regular in his politics, was for 
lowing every thing time to ripen : the other, of a da- 
ring genius, and impatient ſpirit, had no ſooner ſown 
the ſeed, than he was preſently for reaping the har- 
veſt. 3 — Gn Bonann, Ye mathe, 
dazzled with the ſplendor of this enterprize, would 
grant the Swedes a too advantageous peace, delayed 
the concluſion of it by a variety of obſtacles and pro- 
craſtinations. 

Happily for Baron de Gortz, the Czar himſelf came 
to Holland in the beginning of the year 1717. His 


intention was to go from thence to France. He was 


defirgus of ſeeing that famous nation, which, for more 
than a hundred years paſt, hath been cenfured, envied, 
and imitated by all its neighbours. He wanted to 
gratify his infatiable curioſity of ſeeing and learning 
— thing, and, at the ſame time, to exerciſe his 

tics. 

Gortz had two interviews with him at the Hague ; 
and in theſe he made greater progreſs than he could 
have done 1 ag with the plenipotentiaries. 


Every thing wore a favourable aſpect. His mighty 
projects ſeemed to be covered under the veil of impe 

netrable ſecrecy; and he flattered himſelf — 
«+ afro ade. hor 
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execution. — — — 
COT 6s nn 
the King Eg f K land as the pacifier of 
the North ; and he even — » (in appearance at 
leaſt), the holding of a congreſs at Brunſwick, in which 
the j intereſts of Sweden and her enemies might 
be amicably adjuſted. 
Theſe intrigues were firſt diſcovered by the Duke 
err pies in every 
of Europe. Men of this character, who make a 
trade of feln the ſecrets of their friends, and 
their livelihood by being informers, and frequently 
inventing and propagating the groſſeſt lies and ca- 
lumnies, were ſo much increafed in France under his 
government, that one half of the nation were become 
ipies upon the other. The Duke of Orleans, who 
was connected with the King of England by perſonal 
ties, acquainted him with the fecret plot that was 
hatching a him. 
3 the e time the Dutch, who began to take 
at 4 behaviour of de Goetz, communi- 
ir ſuſpicions to the Engliſh miniſter. Gortz 
and cad Gillembourg were proſecuting their ſchemes with 
, when they were both arreſted, the 
venter in Guelderland, and the other at 


As Gillembourg, the Swediih ambaſſador, had vio- 
lated the law of nations, by conſpiring againſt the 
prince to whom he was ſent in a public character, 
the Engliſh made no ſcruple to violate the fame law, 
his perſon. But all the world was ſur- 
priſed to ſee the Statcs-general impriſcn the Baron de 
Gort?, in order to gratify the King of England, an 
inſtance of complaitance hardly to be paralelled in 
hiſtory. They even appointed the Connt de Welderen 
to examine him. This formality was only an ag 
vation of their former infult, which being rendered 
entirely abortive, produced no other effect than to 
cover them with confuſion. Do you know me?“ 
fays Gortz to the Count de Welderen. c Yes, Sir, 


replies the Dutchman. 22 (ſays de Corte), 
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men is annihilated the moment it is diſcovered ; but 


the curious, and the royal palaces, were not the only 


ends of his journey. He made a propoſal to the Duke 


of Orleans for concluding a treaty, which, had it 
taken place, would have completed the greatneſs of 


Muſcovy. His deſign was to compromiſe matters 
with the King of Sweden, who 
ſome to deprive the 


provinces, 

empire of the Baltic ſea, to weaken 
civil war, and to make all the 
center in Ruſſia. He had even 
up Staniſlaus afreſh againſt Auguſtus, 
being every where kindled, — have it in hi 
power either to quench or blow it up, as ſhould 
moſt canducive to his intereſt. With this view 
prepoſed to the Regent of France to act as mediator 
between Sweden Muſcovy, and to make a league 
e 
that of Spain. This treaty, ſeemingly ſo natural 
ſo advantageous to the ſeveral nations concerned, 
and which would have put the balance of power in 
Europe into their hands, was nevertheleſs rejected 
by the Duke of Orleans. Nay, at that very time, he 
entered into engagewents of a quite oppoſite nature. 


eſpouſe the cauſe of Charles, his mortal en 
France, in order to oblige the Germans 
Engliſh, was going to war upon the 
wr, pn XIV. after having ſo long ſupported hi 

ainſt theſe very enemies, at a prodigious expence 

blood and treaſure. All that the Czar could ob- 
yan by theſe indirect meaſures was to prevail upon 
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the regent to interpole his good offices to procure the 
enlargement of Gortz and Gillembourg. He returned 
to his own dominions about the of June, after 
hiving heun th: French a fight they had never ſeen 
before, an L. mperor travelling for inſtruction. But 
the generality of that people were only ſtruck with 
his rude unpoliſhed manners, the reſult of his bad 
education; while the legiſlator, the great man, and 
the creator of a new nation, entirely efcaped the no- 
tice of theſe ſuperticial obſervers. 

What the Czar fought for in the Duke of Orleans, 
he ſoon foun in Cardinal Alberoni, who now govern» 
ed the Spaniſh councils with unlimited fway. Albe- 
run deſired nothing ſo much as the reſtoration of the 
Pretender. This he did both as he was miniſter of 
Spain, which had been ſo ill treated by the Englith ; 
as he was a perſonal enemy to the Duke of 
who was leagued with England a Spain; and, 
in fine, as he was a prieſt of that church, for the fake 
of which the — father had fo tooliſhly loſt 
his crown. 

The Duke of Ormond, as much beloved in Eng-- 
land as the Duke of Marlborough was admired, had” 
left his country at the acceſſion 'of King George, and 
retired to Madrid. This nobleman was now veſted. 
with full powers by the King of Spain and the Pre- 
tender; and, accompanied by one Jirnegan, another 
native of England, a man of fine agkirets, and an en- 
terpriſing ſpirit, he went to meet the Czar in his wa 
to Mittau in Courland. He demanded the princes 
Anna Petrowna, the Czar's daughter, in marriage 
for the ſon of james II.“ hoping that this alliance 
would the more ſtrongly attach the Czar to the inte- 


* The truth of all theſe particulars is confirmed by Cardinal 
Alberoni himſelf, in à letter of thanks which he wrote to the 
Author. M. Norberg, _ 2 of the affairs of Furope 
can only be cqualled by 4 wow of his genius, alledges 
that the 2 lefr gland not upon the acceſſion 
af George 1. but immediately after the death of Queen Aane;, 
as if, forfooth, George I. bad not been the immediate ſucceſſur- 
of that Queeu. 
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reſts of that unhappy prince. But this propoſal, in- 
ſtead of forwarding, retarded, at leaſt for ſome time, 
the progreſs of the negotiations. Baron de Gortz, 
among his other projects, had Jong ſet apart this 
princeſs for the Duke of Holſtein, to whom, in effect, 
the was ſoon after married. The moment he was in- 
formed of the Duke of Ormond's propoſal, he became 
jealous of its ſucceſs, and employed every art to render 
it abortive. He, as well as Count Gillembourg, was 
ſet at liberty in the month of Auguſt, the King of 
Sweden not even deigning to offer the leait apology 
to the King of England, nor to expreſs the ſlighteſt 
diſapprobation of his minifter's conduct. | f 

At the ſame time the Engliſh reſident and all his 
family were releaſed at Stockholm, where they had 
been treated with much more ſeverity than Gillem- 
bourg had been at London. 

Gortz, being now at liberty, behaved ke an im- 
placable enemy, prompted not only by the powerful 
motives by which he had been formerly actuated, but 
inſtigated by a ſpirit of revenge, on account of his 
late impriſonment. He inſtantly poſted away to the 
Czar, and, by his artful infinuations, obtained a 
greater aſcendant over that prince than ever. He 


and making a line from Wibourg, all the way to the 
Frazen ſea, running the lake Ladoga, he under- 
rook to perſuade his er to give up 
lying to the eaſtward of that line, as well as Carelia, 
Ingria, and Livonia. He then hinted at a propoſal - 
of marriage between his Czariſh Majeſty's daughter 
and the Duke of Holſtein, flattering the C th 
the agreeable hopes that the Duke might 

prevailed upon to yield him up his ini 
equivalent, by which acquſition he 
member of the Empire, and th: t either himſelf or ſome 
of his deſccudants might one day obtain the imperial 
crown. By theſe means he gratified the ambitious 
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views of the Ruſſian monarch, and deprived the Pre- 
tender of all hopes of marrying the czarian princeſs, 
at the ſame time that he to him a more»tempt- 
ing project in England; and thus accompliſhed all his. 
own projects at once. 
rr 
conference between Oſterman, his miniſter of 
and Baron de Gortz. He deſired the Duke of Or- 
mond to return to Spain, that he might not grve too- 
you cauſe of offence to the Engliſh, with whom he 
no intention of coming to an open rupture, till 
he ſhould be ready to e the projected invaſion. 
But Jirnegan, the Duke's confident, was allowed to 
ſtay at Peterſburg, where he lived with fo much pri- 
vacy and caution, that he never came abroad in the 
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foldiers an i cid ens in leathern money, in expectation 
of being one day able to reimburſe them in real coin. 
This fictitious kind of money, which owes its birth to 
neceſſity, and can only be rendered current by its 
being punctually paid in real ſpecie, is like bills of 
exchange, the imaginary value of which may eaſily 
exceed the ſolid fun s that are in a nation. 

Theſe expedients are of great uſe in a free country. 


They have often ſaved a republic, but ſeldom, or ne- 


ver, fail to ruin a monarchy ; tor as the people ſoon 
begin to grow ſuſpicions, the miniſter is obliged to 
break his word: the idcal money multiphes apace ; 


private men bury their money in the earth; and the. 


whole machine of government falls into a contuſion 
which is often productive of the moit pernicious con- 
ſequences, as was but tco plainly examplited in the 
fate of Sweden. 

At firſt the Baron de Grotz iſſued out his new coin 
with equal diſcretion and reſerve ; but, by the rapidity 
of a motion which he could not reſtrain, he was ſoon. 
hurried beyond the limits which he had originally 
preſcribed to himfelf. All kinds of goods and pro- 
viſions having riſen to an immoderate price, he was 
obliged to encreate the quantity of his copper coin. 
Bat the more it encreaſed, the leſs was its value; 
and Sweden, deluged as ic were by this falſe money, 
fet up a general cry againſt Baron de Gortz. The 

fe, who abways regarded their ſovereign with a 
ind of veneration, could not find in their hearts to 
hate bim, and thercfore made the ht of their re- 
ſentment to ſall on a miniſter who, as a foreigner 
and chief director of the finances, was.doubly expoſed 
to-the public odium. 5 | 

But what entirely „K on 
attempted to impoſe on the clergy. The clergy, who 
are too apt to join their own cauſe to that of the Su- 
preme Being, called him an atheiſt, becaule he deman- 
ded their money. Some of the new copper coin 
being ſtamped with the figures of ihe heathen gods, 


of Baran de Gortz. 


they thence took occaſion to call thoſe pieces the gods 
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To this public odium under which he laboured, 
was added the jealouſy of the miniſters; the more 
implacable in their reſentment as their power was the 

leſs. The King's ſiſter, and the prince her huſband, 
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, was the firſt who ſuſpected the de 
the King of Sweden in. favour of Sta- 
ore 


a project to Fleming, by which he un 
dertook, with the alliance of thirty Freuch officers, 
to ſeize Staniſlaus in his own palace, and carry him 2 
to Dreſden, The projet was approved. 
izes of that nature were not then uncommon; 
Some of thoſe deſperate fellows who are called Bravos 
in Italy, had perſormed the like atchievements in the 
Milaneſe, during the laſt war between France ar 
Germany: and, even ſince that time, ſeveral Frens 
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refugees in Holland had ventured to penetrate to Ver- 

failles, in order to carry off the Dauphin, and 

had ſeized the perſon of the firſt equerry, 

- x windows of the caſtle where Lewis XIV. 

Accordingly this adventurer diſpoſed his men and 
es in the beſt manner he could contrive, ia 

order to ſeize and carry of Staniſlaus. But the en- 

terprize was dilcovered the night before it was to have 

been carried into execution. Several of the 

radoes ſaved themſelves by flight, and the reſt were 

taken priſoners. They had no right to expect to be 

treated as priſoners of war, but rather as common 

robbers. Staniſlaus, inſtead of puniſhing them as their 


* Here Mr Norberg accuſes the Anthor of treating crowned 
heads with two little reſpect ; as if this faithful account com» 
twacd in it any thing injurious, or as if we were obliged to 
relate aught truth of departed kings. What! does he 
ging thet —__ 22 4 ſermon preached bet 
a {overeign, iu which t attering orator loads his 
bearer 2 __ wo —_— 
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At the mouth of the river Tiſtendall, near the bay 
of Denmark, and between the towns of Bahus and 
Anſlo, ftands Frederickſhall, a place of great ſtrength 
and importance, and - conſidered as the key of the 
kingdom. To this town Charles laid ſiege in the 
month of December. The ſoldiers, benumbed with 
cold, were hardly able to break the ground, which 
was ſo much hardened by the froſt, that it was almoſt 
as difficult to pierce it, as if they had been opening 
trenches in a rock. But nothing could reſiſt the re- 
folution and perſeverance of the Swedes, while they 
faw their king at their head, and ſharing all their 
labours. Never, indeed, did Charles undergo greater 
fatigues. His conſtitution, ſtrengthened by eighteen 
years of ſevere labour, was hardened to fuch a de- 
gree, that he flept upon ſtraw, or a board, in the 
open fields 
with 
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human nature can ſupport, reſolved to 
g he could faſt without fainting. Ac- 
falted five whole days, without either 
inking; and, on the morning of the fixth, 
es, and then alighted at the tent of the 
eſſe, his brother-in-law, where he eat 
heartily, without feeling the leaſt diſorder, either 
rom his long fait of five days, or from the plentiful 
which now ſucceeded *. | 


* that it was to cure a pai in his breaſt 
s freely 2 moſt wrached phyfcian. 
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Thus fell Charles XII. King of Stolen the ag 
thirty-ſix years and a half, after havi 
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laſt 


was the cauſe of his death : and, during the 
years of his rei 
his authority, iffered little from tyranny. 
qualities, any one of which 
cient to immortaliae another 
ous to his country. He never 

in taking ven J im, 
his reſentment got the better of his ence. He 
was the firſt man who ever el to the title of 


queror. Before a battle, and after a victory, he was 
modeſt and humble ; and after a dent, firm and un- 
daunted. Severe to himſelf as well as to others, he' 
too little regarded either his own life and labours, or 
thoſe of his ſubjects: an extraordinary, rather than 
a great man; and more worthy to be admired than 
mutated. From the hiſtory of his life, however, ſuc- 
ceeding kings may learn, that a quiet and happy go- 
vernment is infinitely preferable to ſo much glory. 
Charles XII. ee 
* he had a fine forehead, large blue eyes full. 
ſweetneſs, and a handſome nat: but the lower 
part of his face was diſagreeable, and too often di!-- 
gured by a frequent laugh, which ſcarce opened his 
: and as to hair and beard, he had hardly any at 
all. A profound ſilence reigned at kis table. Not-- 
wa the inflexible obſtinacy of his temper, 
retained that baſhfulneſs which by the 


in converſation, becauſe, 
died himſi entirely to war and ation, he was ut- 
terly unacquainted with the pleaſures of ſociety. Till 
the time of his reſidence among the Turks, which 
furniſhed him with a good deal of leiſure, he had 
read nothing but Czſar's Commentaries, and the 
Hiſtory of. Alexander. . 
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and 
; but the arguments they 
in mathematics are by no- 
luſive. He wanted to alter the method of 
counting by tens, and to fubſtitute in its place the 
number ſixty- four, becauſe that number contains both 
a ſquare and a cube, and being divided by two is re- 
ducible to an unit. This, if it proves any thing, on- 
Iy ſhews that he always delighted in what was difficult 
and i 4 
With to his ion, h the ſentiments 
of a — 2 gong oe — on other men, 
and though the opinion of a monarch fo illiterate as 
Charles, is of little conſequence in theſe matters, yet 
in this, as well as in other particulars, we muſt gra- 
tify the curiofity of mankind, who are 2nzious to 
know whatever relates to a prince of his character. 
I am informed, by the gentleman who hath furniſhed 
me with the greateſt part of the materials which com- 
poſe this hiſtory, that Charles XII. was a ſerious Lu- 
theran till the year 17207. Happening then to be at 
Leiplick, he there met with the famous philoſopher 
Mr Leibnitz, a man who. thought and ſpoke with. 
equal freedom, and had already inſtilled his notions 
into more princes than one. I cannot believe what 
is commonly reported, that Charles XII. conceived an 
indifference for Lutheraniſin from the converiation 
ot this philoſopher, who never had the honour ta 
talk with him above a quarter of an hour; but I 
have been told by M. Fabricius, who lived with him 
in great familiarity for ſeven years ſucceſſively, that 
having ſeen, during his abode among the Turks, ſuch 
an infinite variety of religions, he became more lax 
in his principles. This fact is likewiſe confirmed by 
Motraye in his voyages. The ſame, too, is the opinion 
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